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and Neslorius. — Third General Council or F.phcsus. — Heresy of Eutyches. — Fourth 
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After the extinction of paganism, the Christians in peace and 
piety might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But tho principle 
of discord was alive in their bosom, and they were more solicitous 
to explore the nature, than to practise the laws, of their founder. 
I have already ohserved, that the disputes of the Trinity were suc- 
ceeded by those of the Incarnation; alike scandalous to the church, 
alike pernicious to the state, still more minute in their origin, still 
more durable in their effects. It is my design to comprise in tho 
present chapter a religious war of two hundred and fifty years, to 
represent the ecclesiastical and political schism of the Oriental sects, 
and to introduce their clamorous or sanguinary contests, by a 
modest inquiry into the doctrines of the primitive church (1). 

(I) By what means shall I authenticate this previous inquiry, which I hare studied to circum- 
scribe and comprest?— If I persist in supporting each fact or reflection by its proper and special 

VI. 1 


The 

incarnation 
of Christ. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL [ClUP. XLVn. 

i. a pnro matt I. A laudable regard for the honour of the first proselytes, has 
stont,. countenanced the belief, the hope, the wish, that the Ebionites, or 
at least the Nazarenes, were distinguished only by their obstinate 
perseverance in the practice of the Mosaic rites. I heir churches 
have disappeared, their books arc obliterated : their obscure freedom 
might allow a latitude of faith, and the softness of their infant creed 
would be variously moulded by the zeal or prudence of three 
hundred years. Yet the most charitable criticism must refuse these 
sectaries any knowledge of the pure and proper divinity of Christ. 
Educated in the school of Jewish prophecy and prejudice, they had 
never been taught to elevate their hopes above a human and tem- 
poral Messiah (2). If they had courage to hail their king when he 
appeared in a plebeian garb, their grosser apprehensions were in- 
capable of discerning their God, who had studiously disguised his 
caelcstial character under the name and person of a mortal (3). The 


evidtncf ererr »n» w»U claianS 3 «ri»R of telimoni**, and rwrj orfewonldwll to a critical 
dissertation. But <bo sh.IhtW of antiquity "JiicS I l»»r won with my own eye. are 

compiled, digested, and illourausl, by fVton.su and U Ct~ r. by Vmuobrt and I shall 

be content to fortify n»v narrative by tbc names and characters of these respectable guides; and in 
the contemplation of a minnt* or remote object, I am not ashamed to borrow the aid of the strong- 
cst glasses • 1. The Dogmata TUologua ofPelavius, are a work of incredible labour nod coen- 
naM ; the volumes which relate solely to the Incarnation (two folios, vth and vilb, of 837 page,] arc 
divided into svi books~tbe first of history, the remainder of controversy and doctrine. The Jesuit’s 
learning is copious and correct; hi* Infinity i« pure, his method clear, his argument profound and 
well connected ; but he is the slave of the fathers, the scourge of heretics, and the enemv of truth 
and candour, as often as they are Inimical to the Catholic cause. 2. The Armioinn Le Clove, who 
has composed in a quarto volume (Amsterdam, 1716) the ecclesiastical history of the two first cen- 
turies, was free both In his temper and situation ; hi* sense Is clear, bat his thoughts are narrow ; he 
reduces the reason or foJIv of ages to the standard of his private judgment, and bis impartiality is 
sometimes quickened, anil sometimes tainted, by his opposition to the fathers. See the heretics 
(Ceriutbians, lxxx. Ebionite*, ciii. Carpocratians.cxx. Valenlinians,cxx. Basilidinns.cxxiii. Mar- 
cioniuw, cxli, 4c.) under their proper dales, 3. The Histoiro Critique du Mnnicbcisrac (Amsterdam, 
173*. 1739, in two vols. in 4m, with a posthumous dissertation snr les Naiarenes, Lausanne, 1745) 
of M. de Beansobrr, is a treasure of ancient philosophy and theology. The learned historian spins 
with incomparable art the systematic thread of opinion, and transforms himself by turns into the 
person of a *aint, a sage, or an heretic. Tel his refinement is sometimes eseessive : he betrays an 
amiable partiality in favour of the weaker side, and, while he guards against calumny, he does not 
allow bufliclent scope for superstition and fanaticism. A copious table of contents w ill direct the 
reader to any point that he wishes to examine. 4. Less profound than Petavius, less independent 
titan Le Cl ere, leas ingenious than Beausnbre. the historian Mosbeim is full, rational, correct, and 
moderate. In his learned work, De Bcbus Christian!* ante Conslanlinum (Hclmstadt, 1753. in 4ta.) f 
see the Nasarmrs and Ebwnitet, p. 172—179. 328—332. The Gnostics in general, p. 17ft, 4c. 
Cerinthut, p. 196 — 202. Basilides, p. 352— 361. Carpocrates, p. 361— 367. Valentinus, p. 371— 
389. Marciou, p. 404— 410. The Manichasans, p. 82ft— 837, 4c. ^ _ 

(2) Kou ybta rravrrq ^ui“; t'ov Xptorov, dcvfipoMtov ii; avOp'owMv rcp^ooxouiv 71 x 17 - 
cta 6a-.. nys the Jew Tryphon (Justin. Dialog, p. 207.“), in the name of bis countrymen; and the 
modern Jews, tbe few w bo divert tbeir thougbu iron money to religion, still bold the same lan- 
guage, and allege the literal sense of the prophets. -f 
(8J Chryaostnm (Basnage, HisL dea Juifs, tom. v. e. ft. p. 183.) and Athanasius (Pctav. Dogmut. 
Thcolog. tom. v. 1. 1. c. 2. p. 3.) are obliged to confess that the divinity of Christ israrcU mentioned 
by himself or hh apostles. 


* S*« cm this passage Bp. Kaye, Justin Martyr. 

p. 25. V. 

t Most of the modern writers, who have close- 
ly examined this subject, and who will not be 
suspected of any theological bias, Bo*enmuller on 
Isaiah ix. S. and on Psalm xlv. 7., and Bcrtholdt, 
Cliristologia Jmkeorum, c. xx. rightly ascribe 
mock higher notions of tbe Messiah to the Jews. 


In fact, tbe dispute seems to rest on the notion 
that there was a definite and authorised notion 
of the Messiah, among tbe Jews, whereas it was 
probably so vague, as to admit every shade of 
difference, from the vulgar expectation of a mere 
temporal king, to the philosophic notion of an 
emanation from the Deity. — JL 
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Chap, xlvii.] 

familiar companions of Jesus of Nazareth conversed with their 
friend and countryman, who, in all the actions of rational and 
animal life, appeared of the same species with themselves. His 
progress from infancy to youth and manhood, was marked by a 
regular increase in stature and wisdom; and after a painful agony 
of mind and body, he expired on the cross. He lived and died for 
the service of mankind: but the life and death of Socrates had 
likewise been devoted to the cause of religion and justice; and 
although the stoic or tiro hero may disdain the humble virtues of 
Jesus, the tears which he shed over his friend and country, may be 
esteemed the purest eridenee of his humanity. The miracles of 
the gospel could not astonish a people who held with intrepid faith 
the more splendid prodigies of the Mosaic law. The prophets of 
ancient days had cured diseases, raised the dead, divided the sea, 
stopped the sun, and ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot. And 
the metaphorical style of the Hebrews might ascribe to a saint and 
martyr, tho adoptive title of Son of God. 

Yet in the insufficient creed of the Nazareaes and the Ebionites, a» wnh aD d 
a distinction is faintly noticed between the heretics, who confounded eleTal ' 0 ”■ 
the generation of Christ in the common order of nature, and the 
less guilty schismatics, who revered the virginity of his mother, 
and excluded the aid of an earthly father. The incredulity of the 
former was countenanced by the visible circumstances of his birth, 
the legal marriage of his reputed parents Joseph, and Mary, and his 
lineal claim to the kingdom of David and the inheritance of Judah. 

But the secret and authentic history lias been recorded in several 
copies of the gospel according to St. Matthew (4), which these sec- 
taries long preserved in the original Hebrew (5), as the sole evidence 
of their faith. The natural suspicions of the husband, conscious 
of his own chastity, were dispelled by the assurance (in a dream) 
that his wife was pregnant of the Holy Ghost: and as this distant 

(4) The two first chapters of St. Matthew did not exist in the Ebiooite copies {Epiphao. fiacres, 
xxx. 13.) ; aud the miraculous conception is one of the last articles which Dr. Priestley has curtailed 
from bis scanty creed. * 

(5) It is probable enough that the 6r«t of the gospeh for the use of the Jewish converts, was com- 
posed in the U threw or Syriac idiom : the fact is attested bjr a chain of fathers— Papias, Ireoaeus, 

Ongcn, Jerom, dtc. It i» devoutly believed by the Catholics, and admitted by Casaubon, Grolius, 
and Isaac Vosaius, among the proteslant critics. But this Hebrew gospel of St. Matthew is most 
unaccountably lost; aud we may accuse the diligence or lidelily of the primitive churches, who 
lave preferred the unauthorised version of some nameless Greek. Erasmus aud his followers, who 
respect our Greek text as the original gospel, deprive themselves of the evidence which declares it 
to be the work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist. Critique, &c. tom. iii. c. > — 9. p. 47—101. and the 
Prolegomena of Mill and Welsieia to the New TesUment.f 


* The distinct allusion to tbe facts related in + Sorely the extinction of the Jtulxo-ChriMian 
the two Grst chapters of the Gospel, in a work, community related from Moshcim by Gibbon 
evidently written about the end of the reign of himself [r. xv.), accounts both simply and ualu- 
Nero, the Ascensio I saw, edited by Archbishop rally for the loss of a composition, which had 
Lawrence, seems convincing evidence that they become of no use — nor does it follow that tho. 
are integral parts of the authentic Christian bis* Greek Gospel of St. Matthew is vMu(hortscd.— M. 
tory.— M. 
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and domestic prodigy could not fall under the personal observation 
of the historian, he must have listened to the same voice which dic- 
tated to Isaiah the future conception of a virgin. The son of a 
virgin, generated by the ineffable operation of the Holy Spirit, was 
a creature without example or resemblance, superior in every at- 
tribute of mind and body to the children of Adam. Since tho in- 
troduction of the Greek or Chaldean philosophy (6), the Jews (7) 
were persuaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, and immortality 
of souls; and Providence was justified by a supposition, that they 
were confined in their earthly prisons to expiate the stains which 
they had contracted in a former slate {8). But the degrees of purity 
and corruption are almost immeasurable. It might be fairly pre- 
sumed, that the most sublime and virtuous of human spirits was 
infused into the offspring of Mary and the Holy Ghost (9); that his 
abasement was the result of his voluntary choice; and that the 
object of his mission was, to purify, not his own, but the sins of the 
world. On his return to his native skies, he received the immense 
reward of his obedience; the everlasting kingdom of the Messiah, 
which had been darkly foretold by the prophets, under the carnal 
images of peace, ot conquest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could 
enlarge the human faculties of Christ to the extent of his cadestial 
office. In the language of antiquity, the title of God has not been 
severely confined to the first parent, and his incomparable minister, 
his only begotten Son, might claim, without presumption, the re- 
ligious, though secondary, worship of a subject world. 

II. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky 
and ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, iu full maturity, 
to the happier climes of the Gentiles; and the strangers of Rome or 
Asia, who never beheld the manhood, were the more readily dis- 
posed to embrace the divinity, of Christ. Tho polytheist and tho 
philosopher, the Greek and the Barbarian, were alike accustomed 
to conceive a long succession, an infinite chain of angels or daemons, 
or deities, or aeons, or emanations, issuing from the throne of light. 
Nor could it seem strange or incredible, that the first of these aeons. 


(6) The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged hr Cicero [Tusrulan. 1. 1.) and Maximus of Tvr»? 
(Dissertat. xvi.) from the intricacies of dialogue, which sometimes amuse, and often perplex, (bo 
readers of the Phadrus, the Phtmlon, and the Laves of Plato. 

(7) The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that a man might have sinned before he was born 
(John ix. 2 ], and the Pharisees held the transmigration of virtuous souls (Joseph, do Bell. Judaico, 
1. ii. c. 7.] ; and a modern Rabid is modestly assured, that Hermes, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. derived 
their metaphysics from his illustrious countrymen. 

(8) Four different opinions have been entertained concerning the origin ofhnman souls. 1. That 

they are eternal and divine. 2. That they were crested, in a separate stale of existence, before their 
union with the body. 3. That they have been propagated from the original stock of Adam, who 
contained in himself the mental as well as the corporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That each soul is 
occasionally’ created and embodied iu the moment of conception. — The last of these sentiments 
appears to have prevailed among the moderns; and our spiritual history is growii less sublime, 
without becoming more intelligible. , 

(9) Oti ri itvyc, ri rov ,wiu. — was one of the lifteen heresies imputed to 

OTigen. and denied by his apologist (Photiiis, Bibliolhec. rod. cxTii. p. 296.]. Some of the Rabbis 
attribute one and the same soul to the persons of Adam, David, aud the Messiah. 
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the Logos , or word of God, of the same substance with the Father, 
should descend upon earth, to deliver the human race from vice 
and error, and to conduct them in the paths of life and immortality. 
But the prevailing doctrine of the eternity and inherent pravity of 
matter infected the primitive churches of the East. Many among 
the Gentile proselytes refused to believe that a caelestial spirit, an 
undivided portion of the first essence, had been personally united 
with a mass of impure and contaminated flesh: and, in their zeal 
for the divinity, they piously abjured the humanity, of Christ. 
While his blood was still recent on Mount Calvayy (10), the Docetes, 
a numerous and learned sect of Asiatics, invented the phantastic 
system, which was afterwards propagated by the Marcioniles, the 
Manichaeans, and the various names of the Gnostic heresy (11). 
They denied the truth and authenticity of the gospels, as far as they 
relate the conception of Mary, the birth of Christ, and the thirty 
years that preceded the exercise of his ministry. He first appeared 
on the hanks of the Jordan in the form of perfect manhood ; but it 
was a form only, and not a substance; an human figure created by 
the hand of Omnipotence to imitate the faculties and actions of a 
man, and to impose a perpetual illusion on the senses of his friends 
and enemies. Articulate sounds vibrated on the ears of the disci- 
ples; but the image which was impressed on their optic nerve, 
eluded the more stubborn evidence of the touch ; and they enjoyed 
the spiritual, not the corporeal, presence of the Son of God. The 
rage of the Jews was idly wasted against an impassive phantom; 
and the mystic scenes of the passion and death, the resurrection 
and ascension of Christ, were represented on the theatre of Je- 
rusalem for the benefit of mankind. If it were urged, that such 
idea! mimicry, such incessant deception, was unworthy of the God 
of truth, the Docetes agreed with too many of their orthodox 
brethren in the justification of pious falsehood. In the system of 
the Gnostics, the Jehovah of Israel, the Creator of this lower world, 
was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant, spirit. The Son of God 
descended upon earth to abolish his temple and his law ; and, for 
the accomplishment of this salutary end, he dexterously trans- 
ferred to his own person the hope and prediction of a temporal 
Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of the Manicheean school, has 
pressed the danger and indecency of supposing, that the God of the *' 
Christians, in the slate of an human foetus, emerged at the end of 

(10} AposloHs adbuc in scculo supersliiibus, apud Judaiam Cbrisli sanguine reccnto, Phantasma 
< 1 tii nmi corpus ssserebalnr. flreronym. advent. Lucifer, c. 8. The eptstlc of Ignatius to the Smyr- 
nsc-ins, and even the gospel according to Si. John, are levelled against ihe growing error of the 
Docetes, who had obtained too much credit in the world (1 John, iv. 1 — S.]. 

(11) About the year 200 of (he Christian xra, Irenxos and Hippolylus refuted the thirty -two sects, 
^tv&ovvpo 'J yvwotto?, which had multiplied to fourscore iu the time of Bpiphaniui (Phot. 
Uiblioih. cod. exx, exxi, exxii.). The five books ol Ircnacus exist only in barbarous Latin ; but the 
original might perhaps be found in some monastery of Greece. 
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nine months from a female womb. The pious horror of his anta- 
gonists provoked them to disclaim all sensual circumstances of con- 
ception and delivery; to maintain that the divinity passed through 
Mary like a sun-beam through a plate of glass; and to assert, that 
the seal of her virginity remained unbroken even at the moment 
whon she became the mother of Christ. Ilut the rashness of these 
concessions has encouraged a milder sentiment of those of the Do- 
cetes, who taught, not that Christ was a phantom, but that he was 
clothed with an impassible and incorruptible body. Such, indeed, 
in the more orthodox system, he has acquired since his resurrection, 
and such he must have always possessed, if it were capable of per- 
vading, without resistance or injury, the density of intermediate 
matter. Devoid of its most essential properties, it might be exempt 
from the attributes and infirmities of tile flesh. A fmtus that 
could increase from an invisible point to its full maturity; a child 
that could attain the stature of perfect manhood, without deriving 
any nourishment from the ordinary sources, might oontiuue to exist 
without repairing a daily waste by a daily supply of external matter. 
Jesus might share the repasts of his disciples without being subject 
to the calls of thirst or hunger; and his virgin purity was never 
sullied by the involuntary stains of sensual concupiscence. Of a 
body thus singularly constituted, a question would arise, by what 
means, and of what materials, it was originally framed; and our 
sounder theology is startled by an answer which was not peculiar 
to the Gnostics, that both the form and the substance proceeded 
from the divine essence. The idea of pure and absolute spirit is 
a refinement of modern philosophy: the incorporeal essence, as- 
cribed by the ancients to human souls, cselestial beings, and even 
the Deity himself, does not exclude the notion of extended space; 
and their imagination was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, or 
fire, or sether, incomparably more perfect than the grossness of the 
material world. If we define the place, wc must describe the fi- 
gure, of the Deity. Our experience, perhaps our vanity, represents 
the powers of reason and virtue under an human form. The An- 
thropomorphites, who swarmed among the monks of Egypt and 
the Catholics of Africa, could produce the express declaration of 
Scripture, that inaji was made after the image of his Creator (12). 
The venerable Scrapion, one of the saints of the Nitrian deserts, 
relinquished, with many a tear, his darling prejudice; and bew ailed, 
like an infant, his unlucky conversion, which had stolen away 

(II) TV pilgrim Caaslan, vho visited Egypt {n *** beginning of the vlh century, observes and 
lament* the reign of anthropomorphism among the monk*, who were not conscious that they em- 
braced the system of Epicurus (Cicero, de Nat. Dcorum, i. 18. 34.). Ah uoiverso propomodum gen erg 
mouachorum, qnk per tolam provinciam Egyplutn morabautur, pro simplicilalis errore susceptum 
est, ut c conlrario mrmoraluni ponlibccin [Thtophilut) velut luercsi gramsima depravation, cars 
maxima seuiorum ab universe Craternilatis corporc decernerel deiestandiim (Cassian, Collation, x. 
2.). As loug as St. Augustin remained a Maaichxao, be was scandalised by the anthropomorphism 
of the vulgar Catholics. 
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his God, and left his qpnd without any visible object of faith or 
devotion (18). 

111. Such were the fleeting shadows of the Docetes. A more m. Double 
substantial, though less simple hypothesis, was contrived by Ce- of cerToOua. 
rinlhus of Asia (14), who dared to oppose the last of the apostles. 

Placed on the coniines of the Jewish and Gentile world, he laboured 
to reconcile the Gnostic with (lie Ebionite, by confessing in the 
same Messiah the supernatural union of a man and a God : and this 
mystic doctrine was adopted with many fanciful improvements by 
Carpocrates, Basil ides, ami Valentine (15), the heretics of the Egyp- 
tian school. In their eyes, J,esus of Nazareth was a mere mortal, 
the legitimate son of Joseph and Mary : but he was the best and 
wisest of the human race, selected as the worthy instrument to 
restore upon earth the worship of the true and supreme Deity. 

When he was baptised in the Jordan, the Cubist, Die first of the 
sons, the Son of God himself, descended on Jesus in the form of a 
dove, to inhabit his mind, and direct his actions during the al- 
lotted period of his ministry. When the Messiah was delivered into 
the hands of the Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible 
being, forsook liis earthly tabernacle, flew back to the pleroma or 
world of spirits, and left the solitary Jesus to sutler, to complain, 
and to expire. But the justice and generosity of such a desertion 
are strongly questionable; and the fate of an innocent martyr, at 
first impelled, and at length abandoned, by bis divine companion, 
might provoke the pity and indignation of the profane. Their mur- 
murs were variously silenced by the sectaries who espoused and 
modified the double system of Cerinlhus. It was alleged, that 
when Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was endowed with a mira- 
culous apathy of mind and body, which rendered him insensible of 
his apparent sufferings. It was affirmed, that those momentary, 
though real pangs, would be abundantly repaid by the temporal 


(12) I la od in oratinne setiex roeate confuMu, oo quod i liana avGptosrouopKpoy uuagiaem Doiia- 
tis, qua in pioponere sibi to oratione cmiMievcrat, abolori do suo cordc sen li rot, 0 t in amarissimos 
Hot us, rrebrosque singultus repent* prorumpcni, in terrain prostratus, cam ejulatu valtditsitno pro- 
eUaurct; “ Hen me uuserom 1 tolerant a me Doom mourn, et quern nunc ten emu non baheo, vel 
quem adorem, aul interpcllam jam nescio." O.avwan, Cullat. x. 2. 

( 14} St. John and Cerintha* (A. D. 80. Cleric. Hist. Eccles. p. 4S>3.) accidentally met in Use public 
hath of Ephesus; hut the apostle Oral from the bercUc, lest the building should tumble on their 
beads. This fnohsh story, reprobated by Dr. Middleton (Miscellaneous Works, vol. ii.) is related 
bow ever by Ireu.* , u*» (sis. 3.}, ou the evidence of folycarp, and was probably suited to the time and 
residence of Cerintbus. Tbe obsolete, jet probabl y the true, rcadiog of 1 John, ir. 3.— a avi t Toy 
Ivstovv — alludes to tbe double natnre of tliat primitive heretic.* 

(lb) Tbe Valentin tans embraced a complex, and almost incoherent, system. 1. Both Christ and 
Jou) were awns, though of different degrees; tbe one acting as the rational soul, the other as the 
divine spirit of the Saviour. 2. At the lime of the passion, they both retired, and left only a sensi- 
tive soul and an human body. 3. Even that body was .ethereal, and perhaps apparent. — Such are 
the laborious conclusions ofMoshcim. Bnt I much doubt wbetber the Latin translator understood 
lren%u», and whether I renseu* and tbe ValentMiians understood themselves. 


• Gricabach asserts that all the Greek MSS., port tbe common reading.— Nov. Test, in loe.— 
all tbe translators, and all the Greek fathers sop- I. • 
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reign of a thousand years reserved for the ^lessiali in his kingdom 
of the new Jerusalem. It was insinuated, that if he suffered, he 
deserved to suffer; that human nature is never absolutely perfect; 
and that the cross and passion might serve to expiate the venial 
transgressions of the son of Joseph, before his mysterious union 
with the Son of God (16). 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality of the soul, a spe- 
cious and noble tenet, must confess, from their present experience, 
the incomprehensible union of mind and matter. A similar union 
is not inconsistent with a much higher, or even with the highest, 
degree of mental faculties ; and the incarnation of an ®on or arch- 
angel, the most perfect of created spirits, docs not involve any 
positive contradiction or absurdity. In the age of religious free- 
dom, which was determined by the councils of Nice, the dignity 
of Christ was measured by private judgment according to the inde- 
finite rule of Scripture, or reason, or tradition. But when his pure 
and proper divinity had been established on the ruins of Arianism, 
the faith of the Catholics trembled on the edge of a precipice where 
it was impossible to recede, dangerous to stand, dreadful to fall ; 
and the manifold inconveniences of their creed were aggravated by 
the sublime character of their theology. They hesitated to pro- 
nounce ; that God himself, the second person of an equal and con- 
substantial trinity, was manifested in the flesh (17) ; that a being 
who pervades the universe, had been confined in the womb of 
Mary; that his eternal duration had been marked by Uie days and 
months, and years of human existence; that the Almighty had been 
scourged and crucified; that his impassible essence had felt pain 
and anguish ; that his omniscience was not exempt from igno- 
rance ; and that the source of life and immortality expired on Mount 
Calvary. These alarming consequences were affirmed with un- 
blushing simplicity by ApoUinaris (18), bishop of Laodicea, and one 

(16) The heretics abused the passionate exclamation or “ My God* my God, why hast thou forsa - 
ken rot'?" Rousseau, who ha* drawn an eloquent, but indecent, parallel between Christ and So- 
crates, forgets that not a word of impatience or despair escaped from the mouth of the dying philo- 
sopher. In the Messiah, such sentiments could be only apparent; and such iU-souuding words am 
properly explained as the application of a pwlm and prophecy. 

(17) This strong expression might be justified by tbe language of St- Paul (1 Tim. iii. 16 . ) ; but we 
arc deceived hy our moderi* Bibles. Tho word £* (wAieA) was altered to [God] at Constan- 
tinople in the beginning of the vlth century t the true reading, which is visible in the Latin and 
Syriac versions, still exists in the reasoning of the Greek, as well as of tbe Latin fathers ; and this 
fraud, with that of the three witnesses of St. John , is admirably detected by Sir Isaac Newton. 
(See hi* two letters translated by M. do Missy, in the Journal Britanoique, tom. xv. p. 148—190. 
351 — 390.) I have weighed the arguments, and may yield to the authority of the first of philoso- 
phers, who was deeply skilled iu critical and theological studies. 

( 18 ) Por ApoUinaris and his sect, see Socrates, I. ii. c. 46. 1. iii. c. 16. Soxomen, 1. v. c. 18. 1, vi, 
c. 25. 27. Theodore!, I. v. 3. 10, II. Tillemont, Memoircs EcckUUutiqucs, tom. vii. p. 602—638. 


* It should be 05 . Griesbach in loc. The Would Giblmn’s deference for the first of phi - 
weight of authority is so much against the com- losophers have extended to all his theological 
moo reading on both these points, that they are conclusions-? — M. 
no longer urged by prudent controversialists. 
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of the luminaries of the church. The son of a learned gramma- 
rian, he was skilled in all the sciences of Greece; eloquence, erudi- 
tion, and philosophy, conspicuous in the volumes of Apollinaris, 
were humbly devoted to the service of religion. The worthy friend 
of Athanasius, the worthy antagonist of Julian, he bravely wrestled 
with the Arians and Polytheists, and though he affected the rigour 
of geometrical demonstration, his commentaries revealed the literal 
and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery, which had long 
lloated in the looseness of popular belief, was delined by his per- 
verse diligence in a technical form; and he first proclaimed the 
memorable words, “ One incarnate nature of Christ,” which aro 
still re-echoed with hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt, 
and /Ethiopia. He taught that the Godhead was united or mingled 
with the body of a man ; and that the Logos, the eternal wisdom, 
supplied in the flesh the place and office of a human soul. Yet as 
the profound doctor had been terrified at his own rashness, Apolli- 
naris was heard to mutter some faint accents of excuse and explan- 
ation. He acquiesced in the old distinction of tho Greek philoso- 
phers between the rational and sensitive soul of man ; that he might 
reserve the Logos for intellectual functions, and employ the sub- 
ordinate human principle in the meaner actions of animal life. 
With the moderate Docetes, ho revered Mary as the spiritual, ra- 
ther than as the carnal, mother of Christ, whose body cither came 
from heaven, impassible and incorruptible, or was absorbed, and as 
4 were transformer!, into the essence of the Deity. The system of 
Apollinaris was strenuously encountered by the Asiatic and Syrian 
divines, whose schools are honoured by the names of Basil, Gre- 
gory, and Chrysostom, and tainted by those of Diodorus, Theo- 
dore, and ISestorius. But the person of tho aged bishop of Lao- 
dicea, his character and dignity, remained inviolate ; and his rivals, 
since we may not suspect them of the weakness of toleration, were 
astonished, perhaps, by the novelty of the argument, and diffident 
of the final sentence of the Catholic church. Her judgment at 
length inclined in their favour; the heresy of Apollinaris was con- 
demned, and the separate congregations of his disciples were pro- 
scribed by the Imperial laws. But his principles were secretly en- 
tertained in the monasteries of Egypt, and his enemies felt the 
hatred of Theophilus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of Alex- 
andria. 

V. The groveling Ebionite, and the fantastic Docetes, were re- 
jected and forgptten : the recent zeal against the errors of Apollina- 
ris, reduced the Catholics to a seeming agreement with the double 
nature of Ccrinthus. But instead of a temporary and occasional 

So*, p. 789 — 794. in 4to. Venise, 1732. The contemporary taints always mention the bishop of 
Laodicea a* a friend and brother. The style of the more recent historians is harsh and hostile t 
yet Philosiorgius compares him (1. viii. c. it— 15.) to Basil and Gregory. 
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alliance, they established, and ice still embrace, the substantial, 
indissoluble, and everlasting union of a perfect God with a perfect 
man, of the second person of the trinity with a reasonable soul and 
human flesh. In the beginning of the fifth century. Hie unity of 
the two natures was the prevailing doctrine of the church. On all 
sides, it was confessed, that the mode of their co-existence could 
neither be represented by our ideas, fior expressed by our lan- 
guage. Yet a secret and incurable discord was cherished, between 
those who were most apprehensive of confounding, and those who 
were most fearful of separating, the divinity, and the humanity, of 
Christ. Impelled by religious frenzy, they lied with adverse hate 
from the error which they mutually deemed most destructive of 
truth and salvation. On either hand they were anxious to guard, 
they were jealous to defend, the union and the distinction of the 
two natures, and to invent such forms of speoch, such symbols of 
doctrine, as were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. The 
poverty of ideas and language tempted them to ransack art and 
nature for every possible comparison, and each comparison misled 
their fancy in the explanation of an incomparable mystery. In the 
polemic microscope, an atom is enlarged to a monster, and each 
party was skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions 
that might be extorted from the principles of their adversaries. To 
escape from each other, they ‘wandered through many a dark and 
devious thicket, till they were astonished by the horrid phantoms 
of Cerinlhus and Apollinaris, who guarded the opposite issues of the 
theological labyrinth. As soon as they beheld the twilight pf sense 
and heresy, they started, measured back their steps, and were 
again involved in the gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge' 
themselves from the guilt or reproach of damnable error, Uiey dis- 
avowed their consequences, explained their principles, excused 
their indiscretions, and unanimously pronounced the sounds of con- 
cord and faith. Yela latent and almost invisible spark still lurked 
among the embers of controversy : by the breath of prejudice and 
passion, it was quickly kindled to a mighty Game, and the verbal 
disputes (19) of the Oriental sects have shaken the pillars of the 
church and state. 

Tho name of Cybil of Alexandria is famous in controversial 
story, and the title of saint is a mark that iiis opinions and his 
party have finally prevailed. In the house of his uncle, the arch- 
bishop Theophilus, ho imbibed the orthodox lessons of zeal and 


|l»| 1 apj*»l u> the confession of two Oriental prelates, Gregory Abu Ipha raft a< the Jacobite 

primate of the East, and Elia* the Xctlorian metropolitan of lYuna-cu* (see A'sctnan, liibliolhoc. 
Oriental, tom. it. p. 29t. tom. Hi. p.?M4, Arc.), that the Melcbitet, Jacobites, Nestorian*, Ac. agree in 
the doctrine, and differ only in the esprtsuon. Our mo«t learned and rational divine* — Bavnage, 
Le Llerc, Bcansobrc, La Croce, Motheim, Jahlootki — are inclined to favour tint charitable judg- 
ment; but the teal oi Pctavins is loud and angry, and the moderation of Dupm i» convoyed in a 
wLitpcr. 
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dominion, and five years of his youth wore profitably spent in the 
adjacent monasteries of Nitria. Under the tuition of the abbot Se- 
rapion, lie applied himself to ecclesiastical studios, with such inde- 
fatigable ardour, tliht in the course of one sleepless night, ho has 
perused the four gospels, the Catholic epistles, and the epistle to the 
Romans. Origen he detested ; f>ut the writings of Clemens and 
Dionysius, of Athanasius and Basil, were continually in his hands: 
by the theory and practice of dispute, his faith was confirmed and 
his wit was sharpened ; he extended round his cell the cobwebs of 
scholastic theology, and meditated the works of allegory and meta- 
physics, whose remains, in seven verbose folios, now peaceably 
slumber by the side of their rivals (20). Cyril prayed and fasted 
in the desert, but his thoughts (it is the reproach of a friend) (21) 
were still fixed on the world ; and the call of Theophilus, who sum- 
moned him to tho tumult of cities and synods, was too readily 
obeyed by the aspiring hermit. With the approbation of his uncle, 
he assumod tho oil ice, and acquired the fame, of a popular preacher. 

His comely person adorned the pulpit; the harmony of his voice 
resounded in the cathedral his friends were stationed to lead or 
second the applause of the congregation (22); and tho hasty notes 
of the scribes preserved his discourses, which, in their effect, though 
not in thoir composition, might be compared with those of the Athe- 
nian orators. The death of Theophilus expanded and realised the 
hopes of his nephew. The clergy of Alexandria was divided; the 
soldiers and their general supported tho claims of the archdeacon ; 
but a resistless multitude, with voices and with hands, asserted 
the cause of their favourite ; and, after a period of thirty-nine 
years, Cyril was seated on the throne of Athanasius (23). 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At a distance from hi* i 
the court, and at the head of an immense capital, the patriarch, as 4 f 4i 
ho was now styled, of Alexandria had gradually usurped the state 
and authority of a civil magistrate. The public and private chari- 
ties of the city were managed by his discretion; his voice inflamed 
or appeased the passions of the multitude ; his commands were 
blindly obeyed by liis numerous and fanatic parabolani (2i), fami- 

(20] La Crore ( Ilist. da Chri.lianisatn des Indcs. tom. i. p. 24.] avow, his contempt for the gonitis 
and writing* of Cyril. Do lotw les out rages des anciens, il y on a pru qo'on Use avee moint d’ull- 
1* Hi : and Dupiu (Hibliotkeqiic Eccl«ia»ti<|«*, torn. la. p. 41 — ML], in word* of rr*(*ct, teaches os to 
despite thorn. 

fit) Of Isidore of Pelnsium (1. i. epist. 25- p. 8.). As the letter is not of the most creditable sort, 
Tillcinont, loss sincere than the Holland i<.u, affects ■ doubt whether f Ass Cyril » the nephew of 
Theophilus (M*Un. Ecclet. tout. xiv. p. 268.]. 

(22) A grammarian is named by Socrates (I. aii. c. IS.) Jcxvrvpo; St axpox-rr); tow ivtitxo- 
trev KvptXiou xaOtoTtu;, xat sccpi to xpotov; t’v raT; Jtoaerxaiuat; avrov eyetpitv r.v 
asrouoatorarro;. 

(23) See the south and promotion of Cyril, in Socrates (l. ail. c. T.) and Renandot [Hist. Patriarch. 
Alexandria p. 106. 108.). The Abbe Henandot drew his materials from tbc Arabic history of So* 
aerus, bishop of Hermopot is Magna, or Asbmunrin, ia the xth century, who can never be trusted, 
unless our assent is extorted by the internal evidence of facts. 

(24) The Parabolani of Alexandria were a charitable corporation, instituted during the plague of 
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liarisod in their daily office with scenes of death ; and the prefects 
of Egypt were awed or provoked by the temporal power of these 
Christian pontiffs. Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, Cyril aus- 
piciously opened his reign by oppressing the Novatians, the most 
innocent and harmless of the sectaries. The interdiction of their 
religious worship appeared in hi* eyes a just and meritorious act ; 
and he confiscated their holy vessels, without apprehending the 
guilt of sacrilege. The toleration, and even the privileges of the 
Jews, who had multiplied to the number of forty thousand, were 
secured by the laws of the Caesars and Ptolemies, and a long pre- 
scription of seven hundred years since the foundation of Alex- 
andria. Without any legal sentence, without any royal mandate, 
the patriarch, at the dawn of day, led a seditious multitude to the 
attack of the synagogues. Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews 
were incapable of resistance ; their houses of prayer were levelled 
with the ground, and the episcopal warrior, after rewarding his 
troops with the plunder of their goods, expelled from tltc city the 
remnant of the unbelieving nation. ’ Perhaps he might plead the 
insolence of their prosperity, and their deadly hatred of the Chris- 
tians, whose blood they had recently shed in a malicious or acci- 
dental tumult. Such crimes would have deserved the animadver- 
sion of the magistrate; but in this promiscuous outrage, the innocent 
wpe confounded w ith the guilty, and Alexandria was impoverished 
by the loss of a wealthy and industrious colony. The zeal of Cy- 
ril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian law; but in a feeble 
government, and a superstitious age, he was secure of impunity, 
and even of praise. Orestes complained ; but his just complaints 
were too quickly forgotten by the ministers of Theodosius, and too 
deeply remembered by a priest who alTectcd to pardon, and con- 
tinued to hate, the prefect of Egypt. As he passed through the 
streets, his chariot was assaulted by a band of five hundred of the 
Isitrian monks ; his guards fled from the wild beasts of the desert ; 
his protestations that he was a Christian and a Catholic, were an- 
swered by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered 
with blood. The loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened to his 
rescue; he instantly satisfied his justice and revenge against the 
monk by whose hand he had been wounded, and Ammonius ex- 
pired under the rod of the lictor. At the command of Cyril his 
body was raised from the ground, and transported, in solemn pro- 
cession, to the cathedral; the name of Ammonius was changed to 
that of Thaumasius the wonderful ; his tomb was decorated with 


Gallienus, to visil the sick and lo bury the dead. They gradually enlarged, abused, and sold ibc 
privileges of their order. Their outrageous conduct during the reign of Cyril provoked the emperor 
to deprive the patriarch of their nomination, and to restrain their numlier to live or six hundred. 
But ihev? restraints were transient and ineffectual. Sou the fhcodosiau Code, I. xvi. lit, ii. and 
Tillcmonk, Bern. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 376 — 278. 
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the trophies of martyrdom, and the patriarch ascended the pulpit to 
celebrate the magnanimity of an assassin and a rebel. Such ho- 
nours might incite the faithful to combat and die under the banners 
of the saint; and he soon prompted, or accepted, the sacrifice of a 
virgin, who professed the religion of the Greeks, and cultivated the 
friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter of Theon the mathe- 
matician (25), was initiated in her father’s studies: her learned 
comments have elucidated the geometry of Apollonius and Diophan- 
tus, and she publicly taught, both at Athens and Alexandria, the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. In the bloom of beauty, and in 
the maturity of wisdom, the modest maid refused her lovers and in- 
structed her disciples; the persons most illustrious for their rank or 
merit were impatient to visit the female philosopher ; and Cyril 
beheld, with a jealous eye, the gorgeous train of horses and slaves 
who crowded the door of her academy. A rumour was spread 
among the Christians, that the daughter of Theon was the only ob- 
stacle to the reconciliation of the prasfect and the archbishop; and 
that obstacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the holy 
season of Lent, Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, 
dragged to the church, and inhumanly butchered by the hands of 
Peter the reader, and a troop of Savage and merciless fanatics: her 
flesh was scraped from her bones with sharp oyster-shells (28), and 
her quivering limbs ♦ere delivered to the flames. The just progress 
of inquiry and punishment was stopped by seasonable gifts ; but the 
murder of Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on the character 
and religion of Cyril of Alexandria (27). 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently expiate the blood of a Kntorit», 
virgin, than the banishment of a saint; and Cyril had accompanied 
his uncle to the iniquitbus synod of the Oak. When the memory A 
of Chrysostom was restored and consecrated, the nephew of Theo- •»-’ 
philus, at the head of a dying faction, still maintained the justice of 
his sentence; nor was it till after a tedious delay and an obstinate 
resistance, that he yielded fo the consent of the Catholic world (28). 

(25) For Theon, and his daugblcr Hypatia, see Fahricios, Bihiiothec. tom. viii. p. 510, 511. Her 
article in the Lexicon of Suidas is carious and original. Hesychius (Meursii Opera, tom. vii. p. 595, 

296.) observes, that she was persecuted <5tc* rii> vTrtpSx/AovMtv ooycav} and an epigram io 
the Greek Anthology [I. i. c. 76. p. 159. edit. Brodaei) celebrates her knowledge and eloquence. She 
is honourably mentioned [EpHt. 10. 15, 18. 33 — 80. L54. 135. 153.) by her friend and disciple the 
philosophic bishop Sy nonius. 

(26) OffTpaxot; aviuov, xxi uclti<fcv JtxarwxTotvTr^i dfc. <W*ter-§hcll» were plentifully 
strewed on the sett-beach before the Cxsareum. 1 may therefore prefer the literal sense, without 
rejecting the metaphorical version of ttgulw, tiles, which is used by M. de Valois. 1 am ignorant, 
and the assassins were probably regardless, whether their victim was yet alive. 

(27) Thine exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by Socrates (1. vii. c. 13, 14, IS.) ; and the most re- 
luctant bigotry is compelled to copy an historian who coolly styles the murderers of Hypatia 

to yp&vr.fxa fvGe.ou.GE. At the mention of that injured name, I am pleased to observe a blush 
even on the check ’of Baronius (A. D. 415, No. 48.). 

(28) He was deaf to the entreaties of Alticus of Constantinople, and of Isidore of Pclusium. 
and yielded only ( if we may believe Nieephorus, I. xiv. c. 18.) to the personal intercession of 
the Virgin. Tct in bis last yean he still muttered that John Chrysostom had been justly con- 
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His enmity to the Byzantine pontiffs (29) was a sense of interest, 
not a sally of passion : he envied their fortunate station in the sun- 
shine of the Imperial court; and he dreaded their upstart ambition, 
which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe and Asia, invaded the 
provinces of Antioch and Alexandria, and measured their diocese by 
the limits of the empire. The long moderation of Atticus, the mild 
usurper of the throne of Chrysostom, suspended the animosities of 
the Eastern patriarchs ; but Cyril was at length awakened by the 
exaltation of a rival more worthy of his esteem and hatred. After 
the short and troubled reign of Sisinnius, bishop of Constantinople, 
the factions of the clergy and people were appeased by the choice of 
the emperor, who, on this occasion, consulted the voice of fame; 
and invited the merit of a stranger. Nesterius (30), a native of 
Gerroanicia, and a monk of Antioch, was recommended by the aus- 
terity of bis life, and the eloquence of his sermons; but the first 
homtly which he preached before the devout Theodosius betrayed the 
acrimony and impatience of his zeal. “ Cave me, O Cesar!" he 
exclaimed, “ give me the earth purged of heretics, and I will give 
“ you in exchange the kingdom of heaven. Exterminate With me 
“ the heretics ; and with you I will exterminate the Persians.” Oh 
the fifth day, as if the treaty had been already signed, the patriarch 
of Constantinople discovered, snrprised, and attacked a secret con- 
venticle of the Arians : they preferred death to submission ; the 
flames that were kindled by their despair, soon spread to the neigh- 
bouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius was clouded by the 
name of incendiary. On either side of the Hellespont his episco- 
pal vigour imposed a rigid formulary of faith and discipline; a 
chronological error concerning the festival of Easter was punished 
as an offence against the church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes 
and Miletus, wore purified with the blood of the obstinate Qu&rto- 
decimans; and the edict of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, 
enumerates three and twenty degrees and denominations .in the 
guilt and punishment of heresy (31). But the sword of persecution, 
which Ncstorius so furiously wielded, was soon turned against his 
own breast. Religion was the pretence; but, iu the judgment of a 
contemporary saint, ambition was the genuine motive of episcopal 
warfare (32). 

doomed ( Til lemon t, Mem. Ecdds. tom. xiv. p. 278 — 282. Baronina, Aunal. Ecctos. A. D. 412, 
No. 46—84.). 

(29) See their character! io the history of Socrates (l. vii. e. 2£— 28.) ; their power and pretensions, 
in the huge compilation of Thomassiii (Discipline do I'ligUsa, tom. i. p. 80—91.}. 

(30) llis elevation and conduct are described by Socrates [I. vii. c. 29. 34.) ; and MarceUmut, seem* 
to have appliod the eloquoniiz* satis, npienlue pa rum, of Sallust. 

(31) Cod. Thcodoi. 1. xti. lit.!, leg. 65. with tho dliislratiOM ul Ha rauius (A.D. 428, No. 25,&c ), 
Godefroy (ad locum), and Pagi Crilica, tom. ii. p. 208.). 

(32) Isidore of Pclt^ium (I. iv. Bpist. 57.). Bis words are strong and scandalous — -rt 3ao- 
p-h£u;, xat vwv wipl srpaypa £c?ov xat ioyev xpiirrov o.at^uvi'y wpoosroiovvvflti 
ust'o <puapy<at; tx£ax/(vcp*vot, Isidore isasniot, hut he lujxer became a bishop ; and I half 
suspect that the pride of Diogenes trampled on tho pride of Plato. 
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In the Syrian school, Neslorius had been taught to abhor the 
confusion of the two natures, and nicely to discriminate the hu- 
manity of his master Christ from the divinity of the Lord Jesus (33). 
The lSlessed Virgin he revered as the mother of Christ, but his ears 
■were offended with the rash and recent title of mother of God (34), 
which had been insensibly adopted since the origin of the Arian 
controversy. From the pulpit of Constantinople, a friend ef the pa- 
triarch, and afterwards the patriarch himself, repeatedly preached 
against the use, or the abuse, of a word (35) unknown to the 
apostles, unauthorised by the church, and. which could only tend 
to alarm the timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the profane, 
and to justify, by a seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of 
Olympus (36). In his calmer moments Nestorius confessed, that 
it might be tolerated or excused by the union of the two natures, 
and the communication of their idioms (37) : but he was exasper- 
ated, by contradiction, to disclaim the worship of a new-born, an 
infant Deity, to draw his inadequate similes from the conjugal or 
civil partnerships of life, and to describe the manhood of Christ as 
the robe, the instrument, the tabernacle of his Godhead. At these 
blasphemous sounds, the pillars of the sanctuary were shaken. The 
unsuccessful competitors of Nestorius indulged their pious or per- 
sonal resentment, the Byzantine clergy was secretly displeased with 
the intrusion of a stranger ; whatever is superstitious or absurd, 
might claim the protection of the monks ; and the people was in- 
terested in the glory of their virgin patroness (38). The sermons 
of the archbishop, and the service of the altar, were disturbed by 
seditious clamour; his authority and doctrine were renounced by 
separate congregations; every wind scattered round the empire the 

(33) la Crow ( Christianime dcs Index, too*. !. p. 44 — 55. Thrtanrtis Fpistnlicu* La Croria- 
nos, tom. iii. p. 276 — 250.) ha* delected the use of o and o xvptof I vnoO;, which, 

in the ivth, vth, and vith centuries, discriminate the school of Diodorus of Tarsus and hi* Nestor ian 
disciples. 

(34 j 0cort'x9( — Dripara : ax in toology we familiarly speak of oviparous and viviparous animal*. 
It i* not easy to lix the invention of this word, which La Croxe (Chrislianiime ties Index, tom. i. 
p. 16.) ascribe* to Busrbius of Cxsareo and the Arian*. The orthodox teutimonies arc produced by 
Cyril and Petarius ( Dogma t. Theolog. tom. v. 1. v. c. IS. p. 254, die.); but the veracity of the 
saint is questionable, and tbo epithet of ^iot^xo; so easily slide* from the margin to the text of a 
Catholic MS. 

(55) Basoage, in his Ritloire do I'ftglixe, a work of controversy ( torn. I. p. 505.), justifies the 
mother, by the blood, of God ( Act*, xx. 28. with Mill's various readings). But the Greek MSS. are 
far from unanimous ; and the primitive style of the blood of Christ is preserved in the Syriac 
version, even in those copies which were osed by the Christians of St. Thomas on the roast of Ma- 
labar (La Crose, Christian ismc des Index, tom. i. p. 547.). The jealousy of the Nestorians and Mo- 
nophysites has guarded the purity of tbeir text. 

(56) The Pagans of Egypt already laughed at the new Cybele ef the Christians (Isidor. I. i. epist. 
$4.) ; a letter was forged in the name of Hypatia, to ridlente the theology of Imt assassin (Synodicoa, 
e. 216. in iv. tom. Concil. p. 484.). In the article of Hestorujs, Bayle has scattered some loose 
philosophy on the worship of the Virgin Mary. 

(ST) The avTofoat; of the Greeks, a mutual loan or transfer of the idioms or properties of each 
nature to the other — of infinity to man, passihility to God, die. Twelve rules on this nicest of 
subjects compose the Theological Grammar of Petavios ( Dogmata Theolog. tom. v. L Iv. c. 14, fft. 
p. 209, die.). 

(58) See Dncange, C. P. Christiana, I. i. p. 30, die. 
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leaves of controversy ; and the voice of the combatants on a sonor- 
ous theatre re-echoed in the cells of Palestine and Egypt. It was 
the duty of Cyril to enlighten the zeal and ignorance of his innu- 
merable monks : in the school of Alexandria, he had imbibed and 
professed the incarnation of one nature; and the successor of Atha- 
nasius consulted his pride and ambition, when he rose in arms 
against another Arius, more formidable and more guilty, on the 
second throne of the hierarchy. After a short correspondence, in 
which the rival prelates disguised their hatred in the hollow language 
of respect and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria denounced to 
the prince and people, to the East and to the west, the damnable 
errors of the iiyzantinc pontiff. From the East, more especially 
from Antioch, he obtained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and 
silence, which were addressed to both parties while they favoured 
the cause of Nestorius. But the Vatican received with open arms 
the messengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celestine was flattered by 
the appeal; and the partial version of a monk decided the faith of 
the pope, who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the language, 
the arts, and the theology of the Greeks. At the head of an Italian 
synod, Celestine weighed the merits of the cause, approved the 
creed of Cyril, condemned the sentiments and person of Nestorius, 
degraded the heretic from his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite 
of ten days for recantation and penance, and delegated to his enemy 
the execution of this rash and illegal sentence. But the patriarch 
of Alexandria, whilst he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the 
errors and passions of a mortal ; and his twelve anathemas (39) still 
torture the orthodox slaves, who adore the memory of a saint, 
without forfeiting their allegiance to the synod of Chalcedon. These 
bold assertions are indelibly tinged with the colours of the Apolli- 
narian heresy; but the serious, and perhaps the sincere professions 
of Nestorius have satisfied the wiser and less partial theologians of 
the present times (40). 

Fir»t eomeii Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of the East were dis- 

orErhnin, p 0SC( ] u, e man date of an Italian priest; and a synod of the 

oXer. Catholic, or rather of the Greek, church, was unanimously demanded 
as the sole remedy that could appease or decide this ecclesiastical 
quarrel (41). Ephesus, on all sides accessible by sea and land, 


(39} Coned. tom iii. p. 943. They bare Dover been directly approved by the church {Tillomonl’ 
Mom. Eccles. tom. sir. p. 368 — 372.;. I almost pity the agony of rage and sophistry with which 
Feta vitis seem* to be agitated in the tilh book of hit Dogmata Ibeologica. 

(40) Sorb as the rational Basnagc ( ad tom. i. Variar. Lection. Caniaii in Prxfat. c. 2. p. II — 
23.1 and La Crore, the universal scholar JChrislianisme dcs lodes, tom. i. p. 16 — 20. De l'£lbiopic, 
p. 26, 27. Thesaur. Epist. p. 176, die. 283. 285.). lbs free sentence is coniiraied by that of his 
friends Jablonski ( Thesaur. Fpist. tom. i. p. 193 — 201.) and Mosboim ( idem, p. 304. Ncslorinm 
crimine carui&se est et n»ea sentenlia) ; and three more respectable judges will nol easily be found 
Assemao, a learned ami modest slave, can hardly duccru (Bibliotbec. Orient, torn, it. p. 190 — 224.) 
the guilt and error of the Ncstoriaus. 

(41) The origin and progress of tin* Ncstorian controversy, till the synod of Ephesus, may be found 
in Socrates (I. vii. c. 32.}, Evagrius [1. I. c. 1, 2.), Liberal us (Brev. c. 1 — 4.), the original Act* 
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was chosen for the place, the festival of Pentecost for the day, of 
the meeting; a writ of summons was dispatched to each metropo- 
litan, and a guard was stationed to protect and confine the fathers 
till they should settle the mysteries of heaven, and the faith of the 
earth. Ncslorius appeared not as a criminal, but as a judge; he de- 
pended on the weight rather than the number of his prelates, and 
liis sturdy slaves from the baths of Zcuxippus were armed for every 
service of injury or defence. But his adversary Cyril was moro 
powerful in the weapons both of the flesh and of the spirit. Dis- 
obedient to the letter, or at least to the meaning, of the royal 
summons, he was attended by fifty Egyptian bishops, who expected 
from their patriarch’s nod the inspiration of the iloly Ghost. He 
had contracted an intimate alliance with Memnon bishop of Ephesus. 
The despotic primate of Asia disposed of the ready succours of thirty 
or forty episcopal votes : a crowd of peasants, the slaves of the church, 
was poured into the city to support with blows and clamours a me- 
taphysical argument; and the people zealously asserted the honour 
of the Virgin, whose body reposed within the walls of Ephesus (42). 
The fleet which had transported Cyril from Alexandria was laden 
with tlie riches of Egypt; and he disembarked a numerous body of 
mariners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with blind obedience under 
the banner of St. Mark and the mother of God. The fathers, and 
even the guards, of the council were awed by this martial array ; 
the adversaries of Cyril and Mary were insulted in the streets, or 
threatened in their houses ; his eloquence and liberality made a daily 
increase in the number of his adherents; and the Egyptian soon 
computed that ho might command the attendance and the voices of 
two hundred bishops (43). But the author of the twelve anathemas 
foresaw and dreaded the opposition of John of Antioch, who, with 
a small, but respectable, train of metropolitans and divines, was 
advancing by slow journeys from the distant capital of the East. 
Impatient of a delay, which he stigmatised as voluntary and cul- 
pable (44), Cyril announced the opening of the synod sixteen days 

(Concil. tom. iii. p. 551—991. edit. Venice, 1798), the Annala of Baronins anti Pagi, and the faithful 
collections of Tillomont (M<5ra. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 283—377.) 

(42) The Christians or the four first centuries were ignorant of the death and burial of Mary. The 
tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by the synod ( fv Oa o S tftAoyo; iwxvvr,;, xcu 5 <otoxo$ 
•napOrvo; 19 iyi'a Mapiat. Concil. tom. iii. p. 1102.) j yet it has been superseded by the claim 
of Jerusalem ; and her empfy sepulchre, as it was shown to the pilgrims, produced the fable of 
her resurrection and assumption, in which the Creek and Latin chnrcbcs bare piously acqui- 
esced. See Baronins (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 48, No. 6, die.), and Tillemoni (Mem. Eccles. tom. i. 
p. 487 — 477.). 

(43) The Acts of Cbalccdon (Concil. tom. ir. p. 1405. 1408.) exhibit a lively picture of the blind, 
obstinate servitude of the bishops of Egypt to their patriarch. 

(44) Civil or ecclesiastical business detained tbe bishops at Antioch till the 18th of May. Bphesns 
was at the distance of thirty days’ journey ; and ten days more may he fairly allowed for accidents 
and refuse. The march of Xenophon over the same, groond enumerates above 260 parasangs or 
leagues ; and this measure might be illustrated from ancient and modern itineraries, if 1 knew how 
to compare the speed of an army, a synod, and a caravan. John of Antioch is reluctant! v acquitted 
by Tillcmont himself (Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 386—389 ). 

vi. 2 
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after the festival of Pentecost. Nestor i tig, who depended on the 
near approach of his Eastern friends, persisted, like his predecessor 
Chrysostom, to disclaim the jurisdiction, and to disobey the sum- 
mons, of his enemies : they hastened his trial, and his accuser pre- 
sided in the seal of judgment. Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of 
metropolitan rank, defended his cause by a modest aud temperate 
protest : they were excluded from the councils of their brethren. 
Candidian, in the emperor's name, requested a delay of four days : 
the profane magistrate was driven with outrage and insult from the 
assembly of the saints. The whole of this momentous transaction 
was crowded into the compass of a summer’s day : the bishops de- 
livered their separate opinions; but the uniformity of style reveals 
the influence or the lumd of a master, who has been accused of 
corrupting the public evidence of their acts and subscriptions (45). 
Without a dissenting voice, they recognised in the epistles of Cyril, 
the Nicene creed and the doctrine of Ike fathers : but the partial ex- 
tracts from the letters and homilies of Nestorius were interrupted 
by curses and anathemas : and the heretic was degraded from his 
episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. The sentence, maliciously in- 
scribed to tlic new Judas, was affixed and proclaimed in the streets 
of Ephesus : the weary prelates, as they issued from the church of 
the mother of God, were saluted as her champions; and her victory 
was celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, and the tumult of 
the night. 

f On the fifth day, the triumph was clouded by the arrival and in- 
; dignation of the Eastern bishops. In a chamber of the inn, before 
he had wiped the dust from his shoes, John of Antioch gave audience 
to Candidian the Imperial minister; who related his ineffectual ef- 
forts to prevent or to annul the hasty violence of the Egyptian. 
With equal baste and violence, the Oriental synod of fifty bishops 
degraded Cyril and Memnon from their episcopal honours, con- 
demned, in the twelve anathemas, the purest venom of the Apolii- 
narian heresy, and described the Alexandrian primate as a monster, 
born and educated for the destruction of the church (46). Bis 
throne was distant and inaccessible; but they instantly resolved to 
bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a faithful shepherd. 
By the vigilance of Memnon, the churches wore shut against them, 
and a strong garrison was thrown into the cathedral. The troops, 
under the command of Candidian, advanced to the assault; the out- 

Mijiy 'rlivsv pj) XZT te TO 0.0 y TX tv K o .TO) avy«G«,CU UVtylVVS/MtTg, TTJty ' x 

o : xal Tivi iCf T.o m xatvotoatqi KtyptlJo-j Tl^ycgovTOf. Exaprio*. i. i. c. 7. Tht Mini- im- 
jmlation was urged by count Irenjeus {tom. iii. p. 1249.} ; and the. orthodox critic* do not find it aa 
easy lasK'to defend the purity of the Greek or Latin copies of Ike AcU. 

(46' () Of tor o/VGpre twv CJtxVn?cwv *«i xaatpt «'$. After l|«c coalition of Joiin 

and Cyril tb*-se invectives were mutually forgotten. The style of declamation must never be con- 
founded with the genuine sense which respectable enemies entertain of each other ‘s merit (ConciL 
Um>. iii. p. 1244. J. 
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guards were routed and put to the sword, but the place was im- 
pregnable : the besiegers retired ; their retreat was. pursued by a 
vigorous sally ; they lost their horses, and many of their soldiers 
were dangerously wounded w ith clubs and stones. Ephesus, the 
city of the Virgin, was defiled with rage and clamour, with sedition 
and blood; the rival synods darted anathemas and excommunica- 
tions from their spiritual engines ; and the court of Theodosius was 
perplexed by the adverse and contradictory narratives of the Syrian 
and Egyptian factions. During a busy period of three months, 
the emperor tried every method, except the most effectual means of 
indifference and contempt, to reconcile this theological quarrel. 

He attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders by a common sen- 
tence, of acquittal or condemnation ; he invested his representatives 
at Ephesus w ith ample power and military force : he summoned 
from either party eight chosen deputies to a free and candid confer- 
ence in the neighbourhood of the capital, far from the contagion of 
popularifrenry. But the Orientals refused to yield, and the Catho- 
lics, proud of their numbers and of tlieir Latin allies, rejected all 
•terms of union or toleration. The patience of the meek Theodosius 
was provoked, and he dissolved in anger this episcopal tumult, which 
at the distance of thirteen centuries assumes the venerable aspect 
of The third oecumenical council (V7). “ God is my witness,” said 

the pious prince, “ that I am not (he author of this confusion. His 
“ providence will discern and punish the guilty. Return to your 
“ provinces, and may your private virtues repair the mischief and 
“scandal of your meeting.” They returned to their provinces; 
but the same passions which had distracted the synod of Ephesus 
were diffused over the Eastern world. After three obstinate and 
equal campaigns, John of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria condes- 
cended to explain and embrace : but their seeming re-union must 
be imputed rather to prudence than to reason, to the mutual las- 
situde rather than to the Christian charily of the patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the royal car a baleful Vicionr of 
.prejudice against the character and conduct of his Egyptian rival. 

An epistle of menace and invective (k8), which accompanied the <3l_i3y 
summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, and envious priest, 
who perplexed the simplicity of the faith, violated the peace of the 

(47) 8ee tli f*. Acts of the Synod of Ephesus in the original Grech, and a Latin version almost eon* 
temporary (Concil. tom. iih p. 991 — 1339. with the Synodicon ad versus Tragcediant I muni, tom. iv. 
p. 235 — 197. }, the Ecclesiastical Historic* of Socrates ( I. vii. c. 34.) and Evagrius ( I. i. c. 3. 4. 5.), 
and the Breviary of Liberates fin Concil. tom. vi. p. 4 19 — 459. c. 5, 6.), and the Memoirc* Eceles. of 
Tilleroont (tom. lit. p. 377 — 487.). 

(48) Tapajf^v («ay« the emperor in pointed language) to 7 c rirl 9 on/T<* ymptojAv rat; 
ixx)t)orxi$ i ( u5«'6ivjxa;.... Sparurtpa; opu/T; vrptirovous ptx/^ov r, &xp<£itx;«... 
xxt «atxtlt*{ ua/iov tgutwv r,u.?V ipxovcvj; v^ir ip «Tri&Tr,To;.... *vavt\{ aii acv vj 
U piu; MM tx Tt twv ixxVr a <r<wv, tx ~i ?wv ^aaJraty jjuaasiv ^topt^nv t SouA«u 6 ott, w; 
oux ©vav}$ oupoppr,; (T«pot^ evo oxipyjaiw;. 1 should be curious to know how much Nes tonus 
paid for those expressions, so mortifying to bis rival. 
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church and state, and, by his artful and separate addresses to the 
wife and sister of Theodosius, presumed to suppose, or to scatter, 
the seeds of discord in the Imperial family. At the stern command 
of his sovereign, Cyril had repaired to Ephesus, where he was re- 
sisted, threatened, and confined, by the magistrates in the interest 
of Nestorius and the Orientals ; who assembled the troops of Lydia 
and Ionia to suppress the fanatic and disorderly train of the patri- 
arch. Without expecting the royal licence, he escaped from his 
guards, precipitately embarked, deserted the imperfect synod, and 
retired to his episcopal fortress of safely and independence. But 
his artful emissaries, both in the court and city, successfully la- 
boured to appease the resentment, and to conciliate the favour of 
the emperor. The feeble son of Arcadius was alternately swayed 
by his wife and sister, by the eunuchs and women of the palace: 
superstition and avarice were their ruling passions ; and the ortho- 
dox chiefs were assiduous in their endeavours to alarm the former, 
and to gratify tho latter. Constantinople and the suburbs were 
sanctified with frequent monasteries, and the holy abbots, Dalma- 
tius and Eutyches (19), had devoted their zeal and fidelity to the 
cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the unity of Christ. From 
the first moment of their monastic life, they had never mingled with 
the world, or trod tho profane ground of the city. But in this 
awful moment of the danger of the church, their vow was super- 
seded by a more sublime and indispensable duly. At the head of a 
long order of monks and hermits, who carried burning tapers in 
their bands and chaunted litanies to the mother of God, they pro- 
ceeded from their monasteries to the palace. The people was edified 
and inflamed by this extraordinary spectacle, and the trembling mon- 
arch listened to the prayers and adjurations of the saints, who boldly 
pronounced, tliat none could hope for salvation, unless they em- 
braced the person and the creed of the orthodox successor of Athana- 
sius. At the same time every avenue of the throne was assaulted 
with gold. Under the decent names of eulogies and benedictions, 
the courtiers of both sexes were bribed according to the measure of 
their power and rapaciousness. But their incessant demands de- 
spoiled the sanctuaries of Constantinople and Alexandria ; and the 
authority of the patriarch was unable to silence the just murmur of 
his clergy, that a debt of sixty thousand pounds had already been 
contracted to support the expense of this scandalous corruption (50). 

(49] Entyches, tho herosiarch Eutyrbes, Is honourably named by Cyril as a friend, a saint, and 
the strenuous defender of the faith. His brother, the .abbot Dalmatins, is likewise employed to bind 
the emperor and all his chamberlains terribili conjvraitone. Synodicuta, c. 103. in Concil. tom. 
i». p. 467. 

(50) Cleriei qni bic sunt ronlristantrtr, quod eedesia Alexandria nudata sit hojns causa turWkc : 
el dcU*t prater ilia qua? hine transtnissa sint own Ubrtu mtlU quingentas. Et Dune ei scriptum esl 
"t pnrwtet ; sod de. tua ecciesia prasta avariti.c quorum noati, Ac. This carious and original letter, 
from Cyril's archdeacon to his creature the new bishop of Constantinople, has been uuaccounubly 
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Pulchcria, who relieved her brother from the weight of an empire, 
was the firmest pillar of orthodoxy; and so intimate was the alliance 
between the thunders of the synod and the whispers of the court, 
that Cyril was assured of success if he could displace one eunuch, 
and substitute another in the favour of Theodosius. Yet the Egyp- 
tian could not boast of a glorious or decisive victory. The emperor, 
with unaccustomed firmness, adhered to his promise of protecting 
the innocence of the Oriental bishops ; and Cyril softened his ana- 
themas, and confessed, with ambiguity and reluctance, a twofold 
nature of Christ, before he was permitted to satiate his revenge 
against the unfortunate Nestorius (51). 

The rash and obstinate Nestorius, before the end of the synod, 
was oppressed by Cyril, betrayed by the court, and faintly sup- 
ported by his Eastern friends. A sentiment of fear or indignation 
prompted him, while it was yet time, to affect the glory of a volun- 
tary abdication (52) : his wish, or at least his request, was readily- 
granted; he was conducted with honour from Ephesus to his old 
monastery of Antioch; and, after a short pause, his successors, 
Maximian and Proclus, were acknowledged as the lawful bishops of 
Constantinople. But in the silence of his cell, the degraded patri- 
arch could no longer resume the innocence and security of a private 
monk. The past he regretted, he was discontented with the pre- 
sent, and the future he had reason to dread : the Oriental bishops 
successively disengaged their causo from his unpopular name, and 
each day decreased the number of the schismatics who revered Nes- 
torius as the confessor of the faith. After a residence at Antioch of 
four years, the hand of Theodosius subscribed an edict (53), which 
ranked him with Simon the magician, proscribed his opinions and 
followers, condemned his writings to the flames, and banished his 
person first to Belra in Arabia, and at length to Oasis, one of the 
islands of the Libyan desert (51).' Secluded from the church and 

yrti m c d in an old Latin vorsion (Synodicon, c. 203. Concil. Inm. if. p. 465 — 468.]. The mask i* 
almost dropped, and the saints *pe4k the honest language of interest and confederacy. 

( 51 ) The tedious negotiations that succeeded the synod of Ephesus are diffusely related in the ori- 
ginal Acts (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1339—1771. ad fin. sol. and the Synodicon, in tom. iv.), Socrates ( I. 
▼ii. c. 28. 35. 40, 41.], Evagrius (I. I. c. 6,7, 8. 12.), Liheratus (c. 7 — 10 ), Tillemonl (Mem. Ecrldt. 
tom. xhr. p. 487 — 676.). The most patient render wiU thank me for compressing so much nonsense 
and falsehood in a few lines. 

(52) Autov Tt aZ ftr,0ivTo; f intrpiim xara t)> o’xtTov isra»a£cv£ott- povaroypioy. 
Evagnus, |. |. c. 7. The original letter* in the Synodicon (c. 15. 24, 25, 26.) justify the appearance 
of a voluntary resignation, which is asserted l>y Ebed-Jesu, a Nestorian writer, apod Astcman. Bibliot. 
Oriental, tom. iii. p. 299. 302. 

(53) See the Imperial letters in the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1730— 1735. J* 
The odious name of .Simonians, which was affixed to the disciples of this Tiparoioov; deefotoxa- 

was designed ovci£c?t vrpo^IvjOrvTCs atwvcof vwoprvotis xipatpiav xcSv soap- 

Tv)fj.x7euv, xx) jwfti £«5vtat; Ttpupia?, pvixt ^avovra; ireptat; ixxb; vn*p%ttv» Tet 
these were Christians! who differed only in names and in shadows. 

(54) The metaphor of islands is applied by the grave civilians ( Pandect. 1. xlviii. til. 22. leg. 7.) 
to those happy spots which are discriminated by water aud verdure from the Libyan sands. Three 
of these under the common name of Oasis, or Alvahat : 1. The temple of Ju|xler Ammon. 2. Tho 
middle Oasis, three days' journey to the west of Lycopolia. 3. The southern, where Nestorius was 
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from the world, the exile was still pursued by the rage of bigotry 
and war. A wandering tribe of the Blemmyes or Nubians invaded 
his solitary prison : in their retreat they dismissed a crowd of useless 
captives; but no sooner had Nestorius reached the banks of tha Nile, 
than he would gladly have escaped from a Homan and orthodox 
city to the milder servitude of the savages. His flight was punished 
as a new crime : the soul of the patriarch inspired the civil and eccle-- 
siastical powers of Egypt; the magistrates, the soldiers, the monks, 
devoutly tortured the enemy of Christ and St. Cyril; and, as far as 
the coniines of /Ethiopia, tho heretic was alternately dragged and 
recalled, till his aged body was broken by the hardships and acci- 
dents of these reiterated journeys. Yet his mind was still inde- 
pendent and erect; the president of Thebais was awed by his pas- 
toral letters; he survived the Catholic tyrant of Alexandria, and, 
after sixteen years’ banishment, llm synod of Chalcedon would per- 
haps have restored him to the honours, or at least to the commu- 
nion, of the church. The death of Nestorius prevented his obedience* 
to their welcome summons (53) ; and his disease might afford some 
colour to the scandalous report, that his tongue, the organ of blas- 
phemy, had been eaten by the w orms. He was buried in a city of 
Upper Egypt, known by the names of Cheranis, or Panopolis, or 
Akmim (50) ; but the immortal malice of the Jacobites has perse- 
vered forages to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate 
the foolish tradition, that it was never watered by the rain of 
heaven, which equally descends on the righteous and the un- 
godly (57). Humanity may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius;. 
yet justieo must observe, that he suffered the persecution which he 
had approved and inflicted (58). 

The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of thirty-two 
. years, abandoned the Catholics to the intemperance of zeal and tha 

banished, in the first climate, and only days' journey from the confines of Nubia. See a learned 
Note of Michaidis {ad Descript. AJgypt. AbolfeiUe, p. 21 . — 34 ).• 

(55J Tbe invitation of Nestoriot to the synod of Chalcedon is related by Zacharias, iritbop of 
Vel. true (Evagrius, I. ii. c. 2. Aascman. Bibliol. Orient, tom. ii. p. 55.}, and the famous X* naia or 
Fbiloxenag, bishop of llierapolrt ( Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 40. die.}, denied by Evagrius 
and Aaseroan, and stoutly maintained by La Croze (Tbesaor. Epistol. lorn. iii. p. I hi, die.). The 
bet is not improbable ; yet it was the interest of tbe -Monophy sites to spread the invidious report; 
and Eotycbios (tom. ii. p. 12.) affirms, that Nestorius died after au exilo of seven years, and conso- 
qurnlly ten years before tbe synod of Chalcedon. 

(56| Consult D'Anville (Memoir* sur I'Egypic, p. 19i.), Pocock ( Description of tbe East, \ol. i. 
p. 76.). Abnlfeda ( Descript, ./Egypt. p. 14.), and his commentator Michaehs {Not. p. 76— hi.), and. 
tbe Nubian Geographer ( p. 42. j, who mentions, in the xiith ccutury, the ruina and the sugar-cauo* 
of Akmim. 

(41) Entychius ( Anual. tom. ii. p. 12.) and Gregory Bar-Hehrmis, or Abulpharagius ( Asseman, 
tom. ii. p. 316.), represent the rredolity of tbe alb and xiith centnnc*. 

(58) We are obliged to Evagrius { I. i. c. 7.) for some extracts from the letters of Nestorius; but' 
tbo lively picture ol bis sufferings is treated with insult by tbe hard and stupid fanatic. 


* 1. Tbe Oasis of Sivah has been visited by ruins, have hern well described in the travel* of 
Mon«. Proven i and Mr. Browne. 2. The little Sir. A. Bdmonstooe. To these must be adttodi 
Oasis, liolof El Kossar, was visited and described another Wetteru Oasis, also visited by Sir. At. 
by Behoni. 3 . The great Oasis, and iu splendid Edmon stone. — M. 
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abuse of victory (59). The monophystle doctrine (one incarnate 
nature) was rigorously preached in the churches of Egypt and the 
monasteries of the East ; the primitive creed of Apollinaris was pro- 
tected by the sanctity of Cyril ; and the name of Eutyches, his ve- 
nerable friend, has been applied to tho sect most adverse to the 
Syrian heresy of Nestorius. llis rival Eutyches was the abbot, or 
archimandrite, or superior of three hundred monks, but the opi- 
nions of a simple and illiterate recluse might have expired in the 
cell, where he had slept above seventy years, if the resentment or 
indiscretion of Flavian, the Byzantine pontiff, had not exposed the 
scandal to the eyes of the Christian world. His domestic synod 
was instantly convened, their proceedings were sullied with clamour 
and artifice, and the aged heretic was surprised into a seeming con- 
fession, that Christ had not derived his body from the substance of 
the Virgin Mary. From their partial decree, Eutyches appealed to 
a general council; and his cause was vigorously asserted by his god- 
son Chrysaphius, the reigning eunuch of the palace, and his ac- 
complice Dioscorus, who had succeeded to the throne, the creed, 
the talents, and tho vices of the nephew of Theophilus. By the 
special summons of Theodosius, the second synod of Ephesus was 
judiciously composed of ten metropolitans and ten bishops from 
each of the six dioceses of the Eastern empire : some exceptions of 
favouror merit enlarged the number to one hundred and thirty-five; 
and the Syrian Barsumas, as tho chief and representative of the 
monks, was invited to sit and vote with the successors of tho 
apostles. But the despotism of the Alexandrian patriarch again op- 
pressed the freedom of debate: tho same spiritual and carnal 
weapons were again drawn from the arsenals of Egypt; the Asiatic 
veterans, a band of archers, served under the orders of Dioscorus; 
and the more formidable monks, whose minds were inaccessible to 
reason or mercy, besieged the doors of the cathedral. The general, 
and, as it should seem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers, ac- 
cepted tho faith and even the anathemas of Cyril; and the heresy of 
the two natures was formally condemned in the persons and wri- 
tings of tho most learned Orientals. “ May those who divide Christ 
“ be divided with tho sword, may they be hewn in pieces, may 
“ they be burned alive 1 ” were the charitable wishes of a Christian 
synod (CO). The innocence and sanctity of Eutyches were acknow- 

(t») Dial Cy>iUam <lnm yirtrM, aaoloriuifr «um oOoeio,'. nr Enljchuuumiu rt Honopkniurnio 

error in nervtim enimperet : idque v crura pulo. . . . aliqoo. . . . hones to raodo irMl*«ot« 
cccioerat. The learned but cautious Jablonski did not always apeak the whole truth. Cum Cyrillo 
looms oraoioo cgi, quam si tecum aut cum aliis rei bujus probe gnuris el <vquis rerutn ,T»tin»aioribns 
scrniones private* conferrem ( Thesaur. Epitlol. La Ctozian. lorn. i. p. 197, 198.) ; an excellent key 
to bis dissertations on the Ncstorian controversy! 

(00) li ay la <rv» ooo$ iTvriv, apov, xotvoov EvoiCiov, ovto* nan. ovto; 
yrVvjxot, iiu'pKTt, pipcod?.... *T Irytt ovo, «va iQtfia. At the request of Dioscorus, 
those who were not able to roar ) t stretched oot their baods. At Cbalcedoo, the Orien- 
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lodged without hesitation; but the prelates, more especially those of 
Thrace and Asia, were unwilling to depose their patriarch for the 
use or even the abuse of his lawful jurisdiction . They embraced the 
knees of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threatening aspect on the 
footstool of his throne, and conjured him to forgive the offences, 
and to respect the dignity, of his brother. “ Do you mean to raise 
“ a sedition?” exclaimed the relentless tyrant. “ Where are the 
“ officers?” At these words a furious multitude of monks and 
soldiers, with staves, and swords, and chains, burst into thechurch: 
the trembling bishops hid themselves behind the altar, or under the 
benches, and as they were pot inspired with the zeal of martyrdom, 
they successively subscribed a blank paper, which was afterwards 
filled with the condemnation of the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian 
was instantly delivered to the wild beasts of this spiritual amphi- 
theatre : the monks were stimulated by the voice and example of 
Barsumas to avenge the injuries of Christ: it is said that the patri- 
arch of Alexandria reviled, and buffeted, and kicked, and trampled 
his brother of Constantinople (61) : it is certain, that the victim, 
before he could reach the place of his exile, expired on the third 
day, of the wounds and bruises which he had received at- Ephesus. 
This second synod has been justly branded as a gang of robbers and 
assassins; yet the accusers of Dioscoruswould magnify his violence, 
to alleviate the cowardice and inconstancy of their own behaviour. 
Council of The faith of I’.gypt had prevailed : but the vanquished party was 
amTIs"; supported by the same pope who encountered without fear the 
aii'v'T hostile rage of Attila and Genseric. The theology of Leo, his famous 
tome or epistle on the mystery of the incarnation, had been dis- 
regarded by the synod of Ephesus : his authority, and that of the 
Latin church, was insulted in his legates, who escaped from slavery 
and death to relate the melancholy talo of the tyranny of Dioscorus 
and the martyrdom of Flavian. His provincial synod annulled the 
irregular proceedings of Ephesus; but as this step was itself irregular, 
he solicited the convocation of a general council in the free and or- 
thodox provinces of Italy. From his independent throne, the 
Roman bishop spoke and acted without danger, as the head of the 
Christians, and his dictates were obsequiously transcribed by Pla- 
cidia and her son Yalenlinian ; who addressed their Eastern colleague 
to restore the peace and unity of the church. But the pageant of 


lab disclaimed these exclamation* ; bnt the Egyptians more consistently declared tout* xxl rorv 

ffiroutv xat vvy ir/ mev (Contil. tom. iv. p. 1012.). 

(61) Kit y t (Eusebius, bishop of Doryl.-rum) rov $ia£tavov ^ti/stiu; ayatpc6~vat 
,,*rpo; Atooxopov wOojpaycv rt xat iaxrt^outvov l and this testimony of Evagrius [1. ii. c. 2.) 
ig „ mplified by the historian Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xiii. p. 44.), who affirms that Dioscorus kicked like 
a wild M *' B,,t ,hr language nr i.iberatus (Brev. c. 12. in Concil. torn. vi. p. 438.) is more cautious; 
and the A," 15 of Cbalcrdon, which lavish the names of homicide, Cain, dec., do not justify so pointed 
a charge. Th“ wo*’! 1 Barsumas is more particularly accused — Toy pctxxpov 'friavtavoy* 
avxo; t<rmxt xat 0<y*> aya^oy. (Concil. tom. hr. p. 1413 ) 
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Oriental royalty was moved with equal dexterity by tho hand of the 
eunuch ; and Theodosius could pronounce, without hesitation, that 
the church was already peaceful and triumphant, and that the 
recent flame had been extinguished by the just punishment of the 
Nestorians. Perhaps the Greeks would be still involved in the he- 
resy of the Monophysitcs, if the emperor’s horse had not fortunately 
stumbled; Theodosius expired ; his orthodox sister, Pulcheria, with 
a nominal husband, succeeded to the throne; Chrysaphius was 
burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, the exiles were recalled, and tho 
tome of Leo was subscribed by the Oriental bishops. Yet the pope 
was disappointed in his favourite project of a Latin council : he 
disdained to preside in the Greek synod, which was speedily as- 
sembled at Nico in Bilhynia; his legates required in a peremptory 
tone the presence of the emperor; and the weary fathers were 
transported to Chalcedon under the immediate eye of Marcian and 
the senate of Constantinople. A quarter of a mile from the Thracian 
Bosphorus, the church of St. Euphemia was built on the summit of 
a gentle though lofty ascent : the triple structure w as celebrated as a 
prodigy of art, and the boundless prospect of the land and sea might 
have raised the mind of a sectary to the contemplation of the God of 
the universe. Six hundred and thirty bishops were ranged in order 
in tho nave of the church ; but the patriarchs of the East were pre- 
ceded by the legates, of whom the third was a simple priest; and 
the place of honour was reserved for twenty laymen of consular or 
senatorian rank. The gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the 
centre, but the rule of faith was defined by the Papal and Imperial 
ministers, who moderated the thirteen sessions of the council of 
Chalcedon (62). Their partial interposition silenced the intemperate 
shouts and execrations, which degraded the episcopal gravity; but, 
on the formal accusation of the legates, Dioscorus was compelled to 
descend from his throne to tho rank of a criminal, already con- 
demned in the opinion of his judges. The Orientals, less adverse 
to Neslorius than to Cyril, accepted the Romans as their deliverers: 
Thrace, and Pontus, and Asia, were exasperated against the mur- 
derer of Flavian, and the new patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Antioch secured their places by the sacrifice of their benefactor. 
The bishops of Palestine, Macedonia, and Greece, were attached to 
the faith of Cyril ; but in the face of the synod, in the heat of tho 
battle, the leaders, with their obsequious train, passed from the right 
to the left wing, and decided the victory by this seasonable desertion. 

(#2) The acts of the Council of Chalcedon ( ConciL tom. iv. p. 761-2011.) comprehend Ibiwc of 
E|«hesus (p. 890 — 1189.), which attain comprise the synod of Constantinople under Flavian (p. 930 
1077.) ; and it requires some attention to disengage this double involution. The whole business of 
Kntjcbes, Flavian, and Dioscorus, is related by Evagrius ( 1. i. c. 9 — 17. and 1. ii. c. I, 7, 3, 4.) and 
Libcralns (Brev. c. II, IT, 13, 14.). Onre more, and almost for the last time, I appeal to the dili- 
gence of Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xv. p. 479—719.). The annals of Baromus and Pagi will 
accompany me much further ou my long and laborious journey. 
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Of llie seventeen suffragans who sailed from Alexandria, four were 
tempted from their allegiance, and the thirteen, falling prostrate on 
the ground, implored the mercy or the council, with sighs and tears, 
and a pathetic declaration, that, if they yielded, they should be mas- 
sacred, on their return to Egypt, by the indignant people. A tardy 
repentance was allowed to expiate the guilt or error of the ac- 
complices of Dioscorus: but their sins were accumulated on his head; 
lie neither asked nor hoped for pardon, and the moderation of those 
who pleaded for a general amnesty was drowned in tho prevailing 
cry of victory and revenge. To save the reputation of his late 
adherents, some perional offence* were skilfully detected; his rash 
and illegal excommunication of the pope, and his contumacious re- 
fusal (while he was detained a prisoner) to attend tho summons of 
the synod. Witnesses were introduced to prove the s|iecial facts of 
his pride, avarice, and cruelly; and the fathers heard with abhor- 
rence, that Hie alms of the church were lavished on the female 
dancers, that his palace, and even his bath, was open to the pros- 
titutes of Alexandria, and that the infamous Pansophia, or Irene, 
was publicly entertained as llie concubine of the patriarch (63). ' 

I'or these scandalous offences, Dioscorus was de|M>8ed by the 
synod, and banished by the emperor; but the purity of his faith was 
declared in the presence, and w ith the tacit approbation, of the 
fathers. Their prudence supposed rather than pronounced the he- 
resy of Eutyches, w ho was never summoned before their tribunal ; 
and they sal silent and abashed, when a bold Monophysite, casting 
at their feet a volume of Cyril, challenged them to anathematise in 
his person the doctrine of the saint. If we fairly peruse the acts of 
Chalcedon as they are recorded by the orthodox party (6V), we shall 
find that a great majority of the bishops embraced the simple unity 
of Christ; and the ambiguous concession, that he was formed of or 
from two natures, might imply cither llicir previous existence, or 

(63} Ma)t?ra j) ircoiCwyjTo; Qay?o^tx, x«a ovfurn Opctro (perhaps K’pr.yr,), ictpJ 

■£; xat b TrolvxvOpwrro; rn; AXctavopciwy tJlTpto; xy7,xt tpo»vr,y, aw Tt xaX tow 
ipwroZ u_mvv)ixtv©- [Courtl. torn. it. p. 1776 ). A specimen of Ihc wit and malice or the people 
is preserved in tne Greek Anthology (I. it. c. S. p. 186. odil. Wecbrt), although lh« application was 
unknown (o the editor ■rodam*. The nameless epigrammatist raises a tolerable pun, by confound* 
ing the episcopal salutation of *• Peace bo to all ! " with the genuine or corrupted name of the bi- 
shop’s coucubiui: : 

I'JpvivD TrasTifffftv, (tticxottc^ niriv ttrilQuv, 

flw; ojvxrat rtzvtv, r,y p.ovo; ryiov it? 

I am ignorant whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jealous lover, is the Cimon of 
a preceding epigram, whose ret iVrr.xo; was viewed with envy ami wouder by Priapas 
himself. * , 

(64) Those w ho reverence the infallibility of synods, may try to ascertain their sense. The leading 
bishops were attended by partial or careless scribes, who diipmnl their copies round the vorM. 
Our Greek MSS. are •ulli.il with the false aud proscribed reading of cx Troy (Concil. tom. 

iii, p. 1460.) : the authentic translation of pope l.eo I. does tint s eem to luxe been executed, aud 
the old Latin versions materially differ from the presenlVulgate, which was revised (A. D. 5 So) 
by Husticus, a Homan pcicsl, from tbc best MSS. of the Axoiprjroc at Constantinople ( Ducange, 
C. Pv Christiana ; I. iv. p. til.), a famous monastery or LaUus, Greeks, and Syrians. See Concil. 
tom. iv. p. 1D59— 2049. and Pagi, Crilica, tom. in p. 326. 4c. 
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their subsequent confusion, or some dangerous interval between 
the conception of the man and the assumption of the God. The 
Homan theology, more positive and precise, adopted the term most 
offensive to the ears of the Egyptians, that Christ existed in two 
natures; and this momentous particle (03) (which the memory,, 
rather than the understanding, must retain ) had almost produced 
a schism among the Catholic bishops. The tome of Leo had been 
respectfully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed; but they protested, in 
two successive debates, that it was neither expedient nor lawful to 
transgress the sacred landmarks which had been fixed at Nice, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture and 
tradition. At length they yielded to the importunities of their 
masters, but their infallible decree, after it had been ratified with 
deliberate votes and vehement acclamations, was overturned in the 
next session by the opposition of the legates and their Oriental 
friends. It was in vain that a multitude of episcopal voices repeated 
in chorus, “ The definition of the fathers is orthodox and im- 
“ mutable! The heretics are now discovered 1 Anathema to the 
“ Nestorians! Let them depart from the synod:! Let them repair 
“ to Home (66) 1 ” Tlie legates threatened, the emperor was absolute, 
and a committee of eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which 
was imposed on the reluctant assembly. In the name of the fourth 
general council, the Christ in one person, but tn two natures, was 
announced to the Catholic world: an invisible line was drawn 
between the heresy of Apollinaris and the faith of St. Cyril; and 
the road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspended 
over the abyss by the master - hand of tho theological artist. 

During ten centuries of blindness and servitude, Europe received 
her religious opinions. from tho oracle of the Vatican;: and the same 
doctrine, already varnished with the rust of antiquity, was admitted 
without dispute into the creed of the reformers, who disclaimed the 
supremacy of the Homan pontiff. The synod of Chalcedon still 
triumphs in the protestant churches ; but the ferment of controversy 
has subsided, and the most pious Christians of the present day are 
ignorant, or careless, of their own belie! concerning the mystery of 
the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians under DiKordofUn 
the orthodox reigns of Leo and Marcian. Those pious emperors 
enforced with arms and edicts the symbol of their faith (67) ; and «■— w* 


(55) 1 1 is darkly represented in the microscope of Potanin (loro. v. 1»T. iii. c. 5.) ; yel the snbtk* 
theologian is himself afraid — no quit fortasse supervacanoan), •'! nimisaoxiam pulel hujusmodt vo- 
cularnm im|pis^ionein, et ab insliluli theologici gravitate alicnam (p. 124. ). 

m f.So r,<r*v y vt o opo; xpxT(t7o>, ^ airtp^epiiOa... ot avTtXtyovTt; cpavipoi ytvmv 
■rat* ot axrmyovric, NtoToptarat itotv, ot avrtityovre^ H'opnv avrr \0to7xv 
( Concil. tom. iv. p. 1449 ]. Evagrius and Liboratus present only the placid face of tbc synod, and 
discreetly slide over these embers sappositot cineri doloso. 

(67} See, in llie Appendix to ike Acts of Cknfccdoa, tho conlinnalion of ike synod by Sfarciaa 
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it was declared by the conscience or honour of five hundred bi- 
shops, that the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon might be lawfully 
supported, even with blood. The Catholics observed with satisfac- 
tion, that the same synod was odious both to the Nestorians and 
the Monophysites (68); but the Nestorians were less angry, or less 
powerful, and the East was distracted by the obstinate and sangui- 
nary zeal of the Monophysites. Jerusalem was occupied by an 
army of monks; in the name of the one incarnate nature, they pil- 
laged, they burnt, they murdered ; the sepulchre of Christ was 
defiled with blood ; and the gates of the city were guarded in tu- 
multuous rebellion against the troops of the emperor. After the 
disgrace and exile of Dioscorus, the Egyptians still regretted their 
spiritual father ; and detested the usurpation of his successor, who 
was introduced bv the fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of Pro- 
terius was supported by a guard of two thousand soldiers ; he waged 
a five years’ war against the people of Alexandria ; and on the first 
intelligence of the death of Marcian, he became the victim of their 
zeal. On the third day before tlm festiv al of Easter, the patriarch 
was besieged in the cathedral, and murdered in the baptistery. 
The remains of his mangled corpse were delivered to the flames, 
and his ashes to the wind : and the deed w as inspired by the vision 
of a pretended angel ; an ambitious monk, who, under the name of 
Timothy the Cat (69), succeeded to the place ami opinions of Dios- 
corus. This deadly superstition was inflamed, ou either side, by the 
principle and the practice of retaliation : in the pursuit of a meta- 
physical quarrel, many thousands (70) were slain, and the Christians 
of every degree were deprived of the substantial enjoyments of 
social life, and of the invisible gifts of baptism and Iho holy commu- 
nion. Perhaps an extravagant fable of the times may conceal an 
allegorical picture of these fanatics, who tortured each other, and 
themselves. “ Under the consulship of Vcnantius and Celer,” 
says a grave bishop, “ the people of Alexandria, and all Egypt, 
“ were seized with a strange and diabolical frenzy : great and small. 


(Concit. tom, iv. p. 1781. 17834; bis letters to the monks of Alexandria (p, 1791.), of Mount Sinai 
(p. 1793.), of Jerusalem and Palestine (p. 1789. ; bic laws against the Eulychians (p. 1809. 1811. 
1831.); the correspondence of Leo with the provincial synods on the resolution of Alexandria 
(p. 1*35— 1930.). 

(68) Pholins (or rather Eulogies of Alexandria] confesses, in a fine passage, the specious colour of 

this double charge against po|»e Leo and his synod of Chalcedon [Bihliot. coil, ecxxv p. 768.). He 
waged a doable war against iho enemies of the church, and wounded either foe with the darts ol hi* 
adversary — xatTaA/.vot; fiilvri row; avriira/Uv; itirposm. Against Ncstorius be seemed 
to introduce the of the Monophysites; against F.utyches he appeared to countenance the 

vwoTTaortiMV <?t*tpopa of the Nestorians. The apologist claims a charitable interpretation for 
the saints : if the same had been extended to the heretics, the sound of the controversy would have 
keen lost in the air. t • 

(69) ADiovpo;, from his nocturnal expeditions. In darkness and disguise he crept round 
tbo cells or the monastery, and whispered the revelation to his slumbering brethren (Theodor. 
Lector. I. I,). 

(70) 4^o vow; r c To/fxtjO^vai ppiov;, oupxTfuv ir/.vjQsi p.o)vvO/Tvat pvj fitvov tvjv y7 t * 
«aX« xal avr'ov t'ov a/pa. Such is the hyperbolic language of the Hcnoticon. 
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“ slaves and frecdmen, monks and clergy, the natives of the land, 

“ who opposed the synod of Chalcedon, lost their speech and rea- 
“ son, barked like dogs, and tore, With their own teeth, the flesh 
“ from their hands and arms (71).” 

The disorders of thirty years at length produced the famous Th« 
Henoticon (72) of the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, and in that H '°K, n 01 
of Anastasius, was signed by all the bishops of the East, under the A ' 
penalty of degradation and exile, if they rejected or infringed this 
salutary and fundamental law. The clergy may smite or groan at 
the presumption of a layman who defines the articles of faith; yet 
if he stoops to the humiliating task, his mind is less infected by 
prejudice or interest, and the authority of the magistrate cart only 
be maintained by the concord of the people. It is in ecclesiastical 
story, that Zeno appears least contemptible ; and I am notable to 
discern any Manichaean or Eutvchian guilt in the generous saying of 
Anastasius, That it was unworthy of an emperor to persecute the 
worshippers of Christ and the citizens of Rome. The Henoticon 
was most pleasing to the Egyptians ; yet the smallest blemish has 
not been descried by the jealous, and even jaundiced eyes of our 
orthodox schoolmen, and it accurately represents the Catholic faith 
of the incarnation, without adopting or disclaiming the peculiar 
terms or tenets of the hostile sects. A solemn anathema is pro- 
nounced against Nestorius and Eutyches ; against all heretics by 
whom Christ is divided, or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. 

Without defining the number or the article of the word nature, the 
pure system of St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, Constantinople, and 
Ephesus, is respectfully confirmed; but, instead of bow'ing at the 
name of the fourth council, the subject is dismissed by the censure 
of all contrary doctrines, if any such have been taught either else- 
where or at Chalcedon. Under this ambiguous expression, the 
friends and the enemies of the last synod might unite in a silent 
embrace. The most reasonable Christians acquiesced in this mode 
of toleration; but their reason was feeble and inconstant, and their 
obedience was despised as timid and servile by the vehement spirit 
of their brethren. On a subject which engrossed the thoughts and 
discourses of men, it was difficult to preserve an exact neutrality; 
a book, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame of controversy; 
and the bonds of communion were alternately broken and renewed 
by the private animosity of the bishops. The space between Nes- 
torius and Eutyches was filled by a thousand shades of language 

(71) See the Chronicle of Yictor Tunnuncnsii, in tbc Lcciiones Antiquse of Canisins, republished 
by Basnage, tom. I. p. 326. 

(72) Tbe Ilenolicon is transcribed by Evagrint (I. iil. c. 13.), and translated by Liberatns (Brer, 
c. 18.). Pagi (Crilica, tom. ii. p. 411.) and Aweman (Bibliot. Orient, tom. i. p. 343.) are satisfied 
that it is free from heresy; bat Petavius (Dogmal. Tlicolog. tom. v. I. i. c. 13. p. 40.) most 
unaccountably afliimi Chalet d in cosem ascivit. An adversary woold prove that he bad never read 
ibe Henoticon. 
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ami opinion ; the acephali (73) of Egypt, and tho Roman pontiffs, 
of equal valour, (hough of unequal strength, may be found at tho 
two extremities of the theological scale. The acephali, without a 
king or a bishop, were separated above three hundred years from 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, who had accepted the communion of 
Constantinople, without exacting a formal condemnation of the 
*ynod of Chalcodon. For accepting the communion of Alexandria, 
without a formal approbation of the same synod, the patriarchs of 
Constantinople were anathematised by the popes. Their inflexible 
despotism involved the most orthodox of the Greek churches in this 
spiritual contagion, denied or doubted the validity of their sacra- 
ments (74), and fomented, thirty-live years, the schism of the East 
and West, till they finally abolished the memory of four Byzantine 
pontiffs, who had dared to oppose the supremacy of St. Peter (75). 
Before thaL period, the precarious truce of Constantinople and Egypt 
had been violated by the zeal of Ihe rival prelates. Maeedoniiw, 
who was suspected of the Nestorian heresy, asserted, in disgrace 
and exile, the synod of Chalcedon, while the successor of Cyril 
would have purchased its overthrow with a bribe of two thousand 
pounds of gold. 

nf In the fever of the limes, the sense, or rather the sound of a syl- 
Jd'^S’ou, lable, was sufficient to disturb the peace of an empire. The Trisa- 
"dca'h or‘ c 0,0N C76) (thrice holy), “ Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Hosts!” 
Aiu,u.mt, is supposed by the Greeks to be the identical hymn wliich the an- 
sotH-sis. gels and cherubim eternally repeat before the throne of God, and 
which, about the middle of the fifth century, was miraculously 
revealed to the church of Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch 
soon added, “ who was crucified for us I” and this grateful address, 
either to Christ alone, or the whole Trinity, may be justified by 
the rules of theology, and has been gradually adopted by the Ca- 
tholics of the East anil West. But it had been imagined by a Mono- 


(73) SecRenandnt (flirt Patriarch. Alex. p. 133. 131 . 145. 195. 247.). They wore reconciled by 
the caro of Mark I. (A. I>. 799 — 819] : ho promoted thoir chiefs to tho bishoprics of Athribis anil 
Tall»a (perhaps lava. Sec D‘AnviUc, p. 82.), and supplied the sacraments, which had foiled for 
want of an episcopal ordination. 

(74) Do his ffotM haptiravit, quos ordinavit Acacias, majoram tradlliooe confeelam ot versm, 
pnrcipno religion; soliciludini congruam pra-beiuu» sine diflictillato nicdicinara (Galacius, m episl. i. 
nd Euphcniium, Concil. tom. ▼. 286 ). The oiler of a medicine proves the disease, and numbers 
must have perished before the arrival of the Roman phyvician. Tillrmont himself (Mem. Ecrles. 
tom. xvi. p. 372. 642, Ac.) is shocked at the proud uncharitable temper of the popes : they 
are non 'glad, says he, to invoke St. Flavian of Antioch, St. Elias of Jerusalem, Ac., to " bora 
ihey refused communion whilst upon earth. But Cardinal Baronius is firm and hard as the rock of 
St. Peter. 

(75) Their names were erased from the diptych of the church: ex venerabili diptycho, in quo pi» 
memorkr (ransitum ad caelum habendum epi»eo|>oruin vorabola conlincnlur (Concil. tom.iv. p. 1846.,. 
This ecclesiastical record was therefore equivalent to the book of life. 

(76) Pelavius (Dogma t. Theolog. tom. v. I. v. e. 2,3,4, p. 217— 325.}, and Tillemont (Vent. Bedes, 
tom. xiv. p. 713, Ac. 799.) represent the bistort anil doctrine of the Trisagion. In the twelve cen- 
turies between Isaiah and St. Proclus's boy, who was taken up into heaven before the bishop and 
people of Constantinople, the song was ronarderably improved. The hoy heard the angels sing 
“ Holy God ! Holj strong ! Holy immortal!" 
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physite bishop (77); the gift of an enemy was at first rejected as a 
dire and dangerous blasphemy, and the rash innovation had nearly 
cost lire emperor Anastasius his throne and his life (78). The peo- 
ple of Constantinople was devoid of any rational principles of free- 
dom ; but they held, as a lawful cause of rebellion, the colour of a 
livery in the races, or the colour of a mystery in the schools. The 
Trisagion, with and without this obnoxious addition, was chauntcd 
in the cathedral by two adverse choirs, and, when their lungs were 
exhausted, they had recourse to the more solid arguments of sticks 
and stones : the aggressors were punished by the emperor, and 
defended by the patriarch ; and the crown and mitre were staked on 
the event of this momentous quarrel. The streets were instantly 
crowded with innumerable sw arms of men, women, and children ; 
the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, and shouted, and 
fought at their bead, “ Christians 1 this is the day of martyrdom : 
“ let us not desort our spiritual fatlier ; anathema to the Manicluean 
“ tyrant I he is unworthy to reign.” Such was the Catholic cry; 
and the galleys of Anastasius lay upon their oars before the palace, 
till the patriarch had pardoned his penitent, and hushed the waves 
of the troubled multitude. The triumph of Macedonius was checked 
by a speedy exile ; but the zeal of his flock was again exasperated 
by the same question, “ Whether one of the Trinity had been cru- 
cified?” On this momentous occasion, the blue and green factions 
of Constantinople suspended their discord, and the civil and mili- 
tary powers were annihilated in their presence. The keys of the 
city, and the standards of the guards, were deposited in the forum of 
Constantine, the principal camp and station of the faithful. Day and 
night they were incessantly busied either in singing hymns to the 
honour of their God, or in pillaging and murdering the servants of 
their prince. The head of his favourite monk, the friend, as they 
styled him, of the enemy of the Holy Trinity, was borne aloft on a 
spear ; and the fire-brands, which had been darted against heretical 
structures, diffused the undistinguishing flames over the most ortho- 
dox buildings. The statues of the emperor were broken, and his 
person was concealed in a suburb, till, at the end of three days, he 
dared to implore the mercy of his subjects. Without his diadem, 
and in the posture of a suppliant, Anastasius appeared on the throne 
of the circus. The Catholics, before his face, rehearsed their ge- 
nuine Trisagion ; they exulted in the offer which he proclaimed by 
the voice of a herald, of abdicating the purple ; they listened to the 
admonition, that, since all could not reign, they should previously 

(77) Peter Gnapbous, the fuller (a trade which be bad exorcised io bis monastery), patriarch of 
Antioch, llu tedious story Is discuued in llu* Annals of Pagi (A. D. 477 — 190) and a dissertation of 

* M. do Yalois at ibe end of bis Etagrius. 

(78) Tbe troubles under tbc reign of Anastasius must be gathered from tbc Chronicles of Victor, 
MarcvUinut, and Theophanes. As tbc last was not published in tbc time of Uarouius, bis critic Pagi 
is more copioui, as well as more correct. 
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agree in the choice of a sovereign ; and they accepted the Mood of 
two unpopular ministers, whom their master, without hesitation, 
condemned to the lions. These furious but transient seditions were 
encouraged by the success of Yitalian, who, with an army of Huns 
and Bulgarians, for the most part idolators, declared himself the 
champion of the Catholic faith. In this pious rebellion he depopu- 
lated Thrace, besieged Constantinople, exterminated sixly-Gve 
thousand of his fellow-Christiaus, till he obtained the recall of the 
bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, and the establishment of the 
council of Chalcodon, an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signed by the 
dying Anastasius, and more faithfully performed by the uncle of 
Justinian. And such was the event of the firsf of tho religious 
wars which have been waged in the name, and by the disciples, of 
the Cod of Peace (79). 

First reiigiou, Justinian has been already seen in the various lights of a prince, 
a. S . 1 'hi a conqueror, and a law-giver : the theologian (80) still remains, and 
cbirac^r and ** a ^ or< i s a » unfavourable prejudice, that his theology should form 
£r°jw!Zai'i l a ver y prominent feature of his portrait. The sovereign sympa- 
a. u ’ thised with his subjects in their superstitious reverence for living and 
sit*— 555 . j e p arle< j gaintss'his Code, and more especially his Novels, confirm 
and enlarge the privileges of the clergy; and in every dispute between 
a monk and a layman, the partial judge was inclined to pronounce; 
that truth, and innocence, and justice, were always on the side of- 
the church. In his public and private devotions, the emperor was 
assiduous and exemplary; his prayers, vigils, and fasts, displayed 
the austere penance of a monk ; his fancy was amused by the hope, 
or belief, of personal inspiration ; he had secured the patronage of 
the Virgin and St. Michael the archangel ; and his recovery from a 
dangerous disease was ascribed to the miraculous succour of the 
holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian. The capital and the provinces 
of the East were decorated with the monuments of his religion (81) ; 
and, though the far greater part of these costly structures may be 
attributed to his taste or ostentation, the zeal of the royal archi- 
tect was probably quickened by a genuine sense of love and grati- 
tude towards his invisible benefactors. Among the titles of Imperial 
a greatness, the name of Pious was most pleasing to his ear; to pro- 

(79; Tlx* genera) history, from the council of Chalcedon to the death of Anastasias, may be found 
in the Breviary of Lihrratus (c. 14 — 19.), the iid and iiid books of Evagrius. the Abstract of the two 
books of Theodore the Reader, the Acts of tbe Synods, and the Epistles of the Pope* (Cooed, torn. v.J. 
The series is continued with some disorder in the xvih and xviib tomes of the Memoires EcrlesiatU- 
qties of Tillemont. And here I must lake leave for ever of that incomparable guide — whose 
bigotry is overbalanced by the merits of entditioo, diligence, veracity, and scrupulous minuteness. 
He was prevented by death from completing, at be designed, the vilh century of the church and 
empire. 

(80) The strain of the Anecdotes of Procopius lc. It. IS. 18. T7, T8.) with tbe learned remarks of 
Alemannus, is confirmed, rather than contradicted, by the Acts of the Councils, the fourth kook of 

« EVhgrins, and the complaints of the African Facundus, in his xiflb book— de tribos capilulis, “ cum 
•• rider i dories appetit importune . . . sponlaneis qureUonibus ecclesiam torbat.” Sec Procop. de 
Bell. Goth. I. id. c. 35. 

(81) Procop. de EdiQciis, I. i. c. 6, 7. die. passim. 
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mote the temporal and spiritual interest of the church was the se- 
rious business of his life; and the duty of father of his country was 
often sacrificed to that of defender of the faith. The controversies 
of the times were congenial to his temper and understanding; and 
the theological professors must inwardly deride the diligence of a 
stranger, who cultivated their art and neglected his own. “ What 
“ can ye fear," said a bold conspirator to his associates, “ from your 
“ bigoted tyrant? Sleepless and unarmed he sits whole nights in 
“ his closet, debating with reverend greybeards, and turning over 
“ the pages of ecclesiastical volumes (82).” The fruits of these lu- 
cubrations were displayed in many a conference, where Justinian 
might shine as the loudest and most subtle of the disputants; in 
many a sermon, which, under the name of edicts and epistles, pro- 
claimed to the empire the theology of their master. While the 
Barbarians invaded the provinces, while the victorious legions 
marched under the banners of Belisarius and Narses, the successor 
of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content to vanquish at tho 
head of a synod. Had he invited to these synods a disinterested 
and rational spectator, Justinian might have learned, “ that religious 
“ controversy is the offspring of arrogance and folly ; that true piety 
“ is most laudably expressed by silence and submission ; that man, 

■“ ignorant of his own nature, should not presume to scrutinise 
“ the nature of his God; and that it is sufficient for us to know, 

“ that power and benevolence are the perfect attributes of the 
“ Deity (83).” 

Toleration was not the virtue of the limes, and indulgence to h„ 
rebels has seldom been the virtue of princes. But when the prince l * r,ocul '°" 
descends to the narrow and peevish character of a disputant, he is 
easily provoked to supply the defect of argument by the plenitude 
of power, and to chastise without mercy the perverse blindness of 
those who wilfully shut their eyes against the light of demonstration. 

The reign of Justinian was an uniform yet various scene of perse- 
cution ; and he appears to have surpassed his indolent predecessors, 
both in the contrivance of his laws and the rigour of their execution. 

The insufficient term of three months was assigned for the conver- of i»reuc«; 
sion or exile of all heretics (8i) ; and if he still connived at their pre- 


(WJ O? A*> xxOtrsu ifvXxxvot i; At! tnc liVxo; A«pi yvx-ruv, ofiov rot; 
uptwv tty-xto* yrpovTiv avocxvx).r?v rat XptOTtavmv ).oyi<x ui rov^vjv tytav. Procop. de 
Boil. Goth. t. in. c. 32. In tbo life of St. Eutyrbius (apud Aleman, ad Procpp. Arcan. c. 18.) tbc 
same character it given with a design to praise Justinian. 

(83) For these wise aod moderate sentiments. Procopins (de Boll. Goth. I. ». c. 3.) is sconrgcd in 
the preface of Alcraannns, who ranks him among the political Christians — ted looge verius hirrosum 
omnium senlinas, prorsusqao Atlieos — abominable Atheists, who preached tho imitation of God’s 
mercy to man (ad Hist. Arcan. c. 13.). 

(84) This alternative, a precious circumstance, is preserved by John Halala (tom. ii. p. 83. edit. 
Tenet. 1733.), who deserves more credit as he draws towards his end. After numbering the here- 
tics, Nestorians, Bntycluana, die. ne expedient, says Justinian, ut dtgni venia judiceotur : jubemns 
enim nt . . . convicti et aperti hxrctici jusue ct idoneso animadversion! sobjioiantur. Baronins 
copies and applauds this edict of the Code (A. D. 527. No. 39, 40.]. 
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carious stay, they were deprived, under his iron yoke, not only of 
the benefits of society, but of the common birthright' of men and 
Christians. At the end of four hundred years, the Montanisls of 
Phrygia (85) still breathed the wild enthusiasm of perfection and pro- 
phecy which they had imbibed from their male and female apostle^, 
the special organs of the Paraclete. On the approach of the Ca- 
tholic priests and soldiers, they grasped with alacrity the crown of 
martyrdom ; the conventicle and the congregation perished in the 
flames, but these primitive fanatics were not extinguished three 
hundred years after the death of their tyrant. Under the protection 
of the Gothic confederates, the church of the Arians at Constanti- 
nople had braved the severity of the laws : their clergy equalled 
the wealth and magnificence of the senate; and the gold and silver 
which were seized by the rapacious hand of Justinian might perhaps 
be claimed as the spoils of the provinces, and the trophies of the 
orphans; Barbarians. A secret remnant of Pagans, who still lurked in the 
most refined and the most rustic conditions of mankind, excited the 
indignation of the Christians, who were perhaps unwilling that any 
strangers should be the witnesses of their intestine quarrels. A. 
bishop was named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his diligence 
soon discovered in the court and city, the magistrates, lawyers, 
physicians, and sophists, who still cherished the superstition of the 
Greeks. They were sternly informed that they must choose with- 
out delay between the displeasure of Jupiter or Justinian, and that 
their aversion to the gospel could no longer be disguised under lire 
scandalous mask of indifference or impiety. The patrician Photius 
perhaps alone was resolved to live and to die like his ancestors*; he 
enfranchised himself with the stroke of a dagger, and left his tyrant 
the poor consolation of exposing with ignominy the lifeless corpse *- 
of tfie fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted to their earthly ■ * 
monarch, underwent the ceremony of baptism, and laboured, by 
their extraordinary zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to expiate the 
guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Homer, and the theatre 
of the Trojan war, still retained the last sparks of his mythology : 
by the caro of the same bishop, seventy thousand Pagans were 
detected and converted in Asia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria; ninety- 
six churches were built for the new proselytes; and linen vestments, 
biblcs, and liturgies, and vases of gold and silver, were supplied by 
ofjcwj; the pious munificence of Justinian (86). Tlie Jews, who had been 
gradually stripped of their immunities, were oppressed by a vexa- 
tious law, which compelled them to observe the festival of Easter 


(85) See the character and principles of tbe Montanisls, in Moshcim, tie Rebus Cbrist. ante Con- 
(ftlanlinum, p. 410—434. 

(80) Tbeophan. Cbron. p. 153. John, the Monophytilo bishop of Asia, is a more authentic 
wilDus* of this transaction in which he was himself employed by tbe emperor (Axeman, ikb. 
Orient, tom. ii. p. 85.) 
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tlic same day On which it was celebrated by the Christians (87). 
And they might complain with the mure reason, since the Catholics 
themselves did not agree with the astronomical calculations of their 
sovereign : the people of Constantinople delayed the beginning of 
their Lent a whole week after it had been ordained by authority; 
and they had the pleasure of fasting seven days, while meat was 
exposed for sale by the command of the emperor. The Samari- 
tans of Palestine (88) were a motley race, an ambiguous sect, re- 
jected as Jews by the Pagans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by 
the Christians as idolaters. The abomination of the cross had al- 
ready been planted on their holy mount of Garizim (89), but the 
persecution of Justinian offered only the alternative of baptism or 
rebellion. They chose the latter : under the standard of a desperate 
leader, they rose in arms, and retaliated their wrongs on the lives, 
the property, and the temples, of a defenceless people. The Sa- 
maritans were finally subdued by the regular forces of the East: 
twenty thousand were slain, twenty thousand were sold by the 
Arabs to the infidels of Persia and India, and the remains of that 
unhappy nation atoned for the crime of treason by the sin of hy- 
pocrisy. It has been computed that one hundred thousand Roman 
subjects were extirpated in the Samaritan xvar(90), which con- 
verted the once fruitful province into a desolate and smoking 
wilderness. Cut in the creed of Justinian, the guilt of murder 
could not be applied to the slaughter of unbelievers; and he piously 
laboured to establish with fire and sword the unity of the Christian 
faith (91). 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on him, at least, to be 
alw'ays in the right. In the first years of his administration, he 
signalised his zeal as the disciple and patron of orthodoxy : the re- 
conciliation d the Greeks and Latins established the tome of St. 
Leo as the creed of the emperor and the empire; the iSestorians 
and Eutychians were exposed, on either side, to the double edge of 
persecution ; and the four synods, of Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, 

(87) Compart* Procopius (Hist. Arran, c. 28. and Aleman's Xotes) with Throphane* (Cftron. 
p. 190. j. Tito council «f Nice Ins intrusted the patriarch, or rather the astronomers, of Alexandria, 
with the animal prodamatioy of Easier ; and we still read, or rAbcr we do not read, many of the 
Paschal epistles of St. Cyril. Since the reign of Monophylism in Eg*i«t t the Catholics were per- 
plexed by sach a foolish prejudice as that which so long opposed, araoug the Protestants, the re- 
ception of the Gregorian style. 

(88) For the religion and history of the Samaritans, consult Bisnage, Hisloirr des Juifs, a learned 
and impartial work. 

(89) Sicbem, TC-apolis, Naplous, the ancient and modern seat of the Samaritans, is situate in a 

valley between the barren Ebal, llie mountain of cursing to the north, and the fruitful Cflriiwi, or 
mountain of curving to the south, ten or eleven hours’ travel from Jerusalem. See Jlaundrcl, 
Journey from Aleppo, dfc. p. 59 — 63. * * 

(90) Procop. Anecdot. c. 11. TbeophaB. Chron. p. 1M. John Malala, Chroo. tom. ii. p. 62. 

I remember an observation, half philosophical, half superstitious, that the province which had been 
mined by the bigotry of Jaslidian, was the same through which the Mahometans penetrated into tbe 
empire. , , r 

(91) Tbe expression of Procopius is remarkable ; ov ykf* ot sooxci ^>ovo; avOpoirroiv ttvai, 

yt fAn rtf avrov ot Tt).ivTw*Tis Tv^otcs o>Tt?. Anecdot. c. 13. 


of 

Samaritans. 


His 

orthodoxy. 
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and Chalccdon, were ratified by the code ofa Catholic lawgiver (92). 
But while Justinian strove to maintain the uniformity of faith and 
worship, his wife Theodora, whose vices were not incompatible 
with devotion, had listened to the Monophysite teachers; and the 
open or clandestine enemies of the church revived and multiplied at 
the smile of their gracious patroness. The capital, the palace, the 
nuptial bed, were torn by spiritual discord; yet so doubtful was the 
sincerity of the royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement was 
imputed by many to a secret and mischievous confederacy against 
the religion and happiness of their people (93). The famous dis- 
pute of the three chapters (9-V), which has filled more volumes 
than it deserves lines, is deeply marked with this subtle and disin- 
genuous spirit. It was now three hundred years since the body of 
Origen (95) had been eaten by the worms : his soul, of which he 
held the pre-esistence, was in the hands of its Creator; but his wTit- 
ings were eagerly perused by the monks of Palestine. In these 
writings, the piercing eye of Justinian descried more than ten me- 
taphysical errors ; and the primitive doctor, in the company of Py- 
thagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to the eternity of 
hell-fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under the cover of this 
precedent, a treacherous blow was aimed at the council of Chaleedon . 
The fathers had listened without impatience to the praise of Theo- 
dore of Mopsucstia (96) ; and their justice or indulgence had restored 
both Theodoret of Cyrrhus, and Ibas of Edessa, to the communion 
of the church. But the characters of these Oriental bishops were 
tainted with the reproach of heresy; the first had been the master, 
the two others were the friends, of Nestorius : their most suspicious 
passages were accused under the title of the three chapters; and 
the condemnation of their memory must involve the honour of a 
synod, whose name was pronounced with sincere or affected rover- 

(92) See the Chronicle of Victor, p. 328., anti the original evidence Of the law* of Justinian. 
During the Tint years of his reign, Baronins himself is in extreme good humour with the emperor, 
who courted the popes, till he got them into his power. 

(93) Procopius, Anecdot. c. 13. Evagrias, 1. iv. c. 10. If the ecclesiastical never read the secret 
historian, their common suspicion proves at least the general hatred. 

(94) On the subject of the three chapters, the original acts of the vtb general council of Constan- 
tinople supply much useless, though authentic, knowledge (Coneil. tony vi. p. 1—419.). The G-rrrk 
Evagrius is less copious and correct (1. iv. c. 38.) than tbo three zealoos Africans, Facundoa (in his 
twelve hooka, dr tribus captlulii, which are most correctly published by Sirmond], Libcralua (in his 
Breviarinm, c. 22, 23, 24.), and Victor Tununensis in his Chronirlc (in tom. i. Antiq. Lcct. Canisii, 
p. 330 — 334.). The Liber Ponlificalis, or Anastasias (in Vigilin, Pelagio, 4c.), is original Italian 
evidence. The modern reader will derive some information from Dopin (Bihliot. Eccles. torn. r. 
p. 189 — 207.) and Basnage [Hist, dc l‘Eglise, toil. i. p. 519 — 541.); yet the latter is too firmly re- 
solved to depreciate the authority aud character of the popes. 

(95) Origen had indeed loo great a propensity to imitate the rlavr, Jfid ^voo/ffrtoc of the old 
philosophers (Justinian, ad Mennam, in Coneil. tom. vi. p, 356.). His moderate opinions were too 
repugnant to the zeal of the church, anJ be was found guilty of the heresy of reason. 

(96) Basnage (Pncfat. p. 11—14. ad tom. i. Antiq. Lect. Canis.) hat fairly weighed the guilt and 
innocence of Theodore of Mopsucstia. If he composed 10,000 volumes, as many error* would be a 
charitable allowance, la all the subsequent catalogues of bemiarchs, he alone, without hi* two 
brethren, is included ; and it is the doty of Asscman (Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 203—207.) to ioa- 
tify the sentence. 
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ence by the Catholic world. If these bishops, whether innocent or 
gnilty, were annihilated in the sleep of death, they would not pro- 
bably be awakened by the clamour which, after an hundred years, 
was raised over their grave. If they were already in the fangs of 
the demon, their torments could neither be aggravated nor assuaged 
by human industry. If in the company of saints and angels they 
enjoyed the rewards of piety, they must have smiled at the idle 
fury of the theological insects who still crawled on the surface of the 
earth. The foremost of these insects, the emperor of the Romans, 
darted his sting, and distilled his venom, perhaps without discern- 
ing the true motives of Theodora and her ecclesiastical faction. 

The victims w'ere no longer subject to his power, and the vehement 
style of his edicts could only proclaim their damnation, and invite 
the clergy of the East to join in a full chorus of curses and ana- 
themas. . The East, with some hesitation, consented to the voice JJJ 1 gVJfl 
of her sovereign : the fifth general council, of three patriarchs and oi comuqu- 
one hundred and sixty-five bishops, was held at Constantinople; a. d d. p sss, 
and the authors, as well as the defenders of the three chapters, i^eV. 
were separated from the communion of the saints, and solemnly 
delivered to the prince of darkness. But the Latin churches were 
more jealous of the honour of Loo and the synod of Chalcedon ; and 
if they had fought as they usually did under the standard of Rome, 
they might have prevailed in the cause of reason and humanity. 

But their chief was a prisoner in the hands of the enemy; the throne 
of St. Peter, which had been disgraced by the simony, was betrayed 
by the cowardice, of Vigilius, who yielded, after a long and incon- 
sistent struggle, to the despotism of Justinian and the sophistry of 
the Greeks. His apostacy provoked the indignation or the Latins, 
and no more than two bishops could be found who would impose 
llieir hands on his deacon and successor Pelagius. Yet the per- 
severance of the popes insensibly transferred to their adversaries 
the appellation of schismatics; the Illyrian, African, and Italian 
churches, were oppressed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers, not 
without some effort of military force (97) ; the distant Barbarians 
transcribed the creed of the Vatican, and, in the period of a century, 
the schism of the three chapters expired in an obscure angle of the 
Venetian province (98). But the religious discontent of the Italians 
had already promoted the conquests of the Lombards, and the Ro- 

(97) Sec the campliinti of Liberaln, anti Vino* ami the oahortalionl of pope Prlapios to the eon- 
queror and exarch of Italy. Schisms ... per poleslatcs publican opprimatur, 4c. (Concil. tom. ?i. 
p. 467, &c.J. An army wu delaioed to suppress the sedition of an Illyrian city. See Procopius (do 
Bell. Goth. 1. it. c. 25.}: wv-rnp cvcxx 9 ?fotv *vtoi$ oi XptoTt#*ot tTcajax^ovToct. Me 
seems to promise an ecclesiastical history. It would have been ctirions and impartial. 

(98) The bishops of the patriarchate of Aquileia were reconciled by pope Honoring A. D. 638. 

(Muraion, Annali d* Italia, tom. v. p. 376.); but they again relapsed, and the schism was not finally 
extinguished till 698. Fourteen years belore, the church ol Spain had overlooked the vili general 
council with contemptuous silence (aiii. Concil. Toletan. in Concil. tom. ril. p. 487—494.). 
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mans themselves were accustomed to suspect the faith, and to dp- 
test the government, of their Byzantine tyrant. 

Justinian was neither steady nor consistent in the nice process of 
fixing his volatile opinions and those of las subjects. In his youth 
he was offended by the slightest deviation from the orthodox line ; 
in his old age he transgressed the measure of temperate heresy, and 
the Jacobites, not less than the Catholics, were scandalised by his 
declaration, that the body of Christ was incorruptible, and that 
his manhood was never subject to any wants and infirmities, the 
inheritance of our mortal llesh. This fantastic opinion was an- 
nounced in the last edicts of Justinian; and at the moment of his 
seasonable departure, the clergy had refused to suscribe, the prince 
was prepared to persecute, and the people were resolved to suffer 
or resist. A bishop of Treves, secure beyond the limits of his power, 
addressed the monarch of the East in the language of authority and 
affection. “ Most gracious Justinian, remember your baptism aud 
“ your creed. Let not your grey hairs be defiled with heresy. 
“ Recall your fathers from exile, and your followers from perdition. 
“ You cannot he ignorant, that Italy and Gaul, Spain and Africa, 
“ already deplore your fall, aud anatlmmatise your name. Lnle3g, 
“ without .delay, you destroy what you have taught; unless you 
“exclaim with a loud voice, I have erred, I have sinned, anathema 
“ to IScslorius, anathema to Eutyches, you deliver your soul to the 
“ same flames in which they will eternally burn.” He died and 
made no sign (99). His death restored in some degree the peace 
of the church, and the reigns of his four successors, Justiu, Tibe- 
rius, Maurice, and Phocas, are distinguished by a rare, though for- 
tunate, vacancy in the ecclesiastical history of the East (100). 

The faculties of sense and reasou are least capable of acting on 
themselves; the eye is most inaccessible to the sight, the soul to 
the thought; yet we think, and even feel, that one will, a sole prin- 
ciple of action, is essential to a rational and conscious being. 
YVhcn Heractius returned from the Persian war, the orthodox hero 
consulted his bishops, whether the Christ whom ho adored, of one 
person, but of two natures, was actuated by a single or a double 
will. They replied in the singular, and the emperor was encou- 
raged to hope that the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria might he recon- 
ciled by the profession of a doctrine, most certainly harmless, and 
most probably true, since it was taught even by the Nestorians 
themselves (101). The experiment was tried without effect, and 

(09) KicetiiM, bishop of Treves (Concil. lorn. vi. p. 511 — 513.) : he himself, like most of the Gal- 
liean prelates (Gregor. Rpist. I. vii. ep. 5. id Concil. lorn. vi. p. I0u7.), was separated from the Com- 
munion of tlir four patriarchs lay his refusal to condemn the three chapters. Baronins almost pro- 
nounces the damnation of Justinian (A. D. 565, No. 6.}. 

(100) Alter relating the last heresy of Justinian (l. hr. c. 39, 40, 4i.} and the edict of his suc- 
cessor (l. v. c. 3.), the remaiuder of iho history or F.vagrius is tilled with civil, instead of ccclestaa- 
tical, events. 

(101) This extraordinary, and perhaps inconsistent, doctrine of the Neslorians, had been observed 
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iho timid or vehement Catholics condemned even the semblance of 
a retreat in the presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. The 
orthodox (the prevailing) party, devised new modes of speech, and , 
argument, and interpretation : to either nature of Christ, they spe- / 
ciously applied a proper and distinct energy; but the difference was 
no longer visible when they allowed ihat the human and the divine 
will were invariably the same (102). The disease was attended 
with the customary symptoms : hut the Greek clergy, as if satiated 
w ith the endless controversy of the incarnation, instilled a healing 
counsel into the ear of the prince and people. They declared them- 
selves monothelites (asscrtcrs of the unity of will), but they 
treated the words as new, the questions as superfluous; and re- 
commended a religious silence as the most agreeable to the prudence 
and charity of the Gospel. This law of silence was successively neoeth«u 
imposed by the ectliesit or exposition of Ileraclius, the type or model 
of his grandson Constans (103); and the Imperial edicts were sub- *£• 1 tt >c °i 
scribed with alacrity or reluctance by the four patriarchs of Home, a. d! mi 
C onstantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, liut the bishop and 
monks of Jerusalem sounded the alarm : in the language, or even 
in the silence, of the Greeks, the Latin churches detected a latent 
heresy : and the obedience of |>ope Honoriys to the commands of 
his sovereign was retracted and consured by the bolder ignorance of 
his successors. They condemned the execrable and abominable he- 
resy of the Monothelites, who revived the errors of Manes, Apolli- 
naris, Eutyches, etc.; they signed the sentence of excommunication 
on the tomb of St. Peter; the ink was mingled with the sacramental 
wine, the blood of Christ; and no ceremony was omitted that could 
Gil the superstitious mind with horror and affright. As the repre- 
sentative of the Western church, pope Martin and his Lateran sy- 
nod anathematised the perfidious and guilty silence of the Greeks : 
one hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most part the sub- 
jects of Constans, presumed to reprobate his wicked type, and the 
impious ecthesis of his grandfather; and to confound the authors 
and their adherents with the twenty-one notorious heretics, the 

apostates from the church, and the organs of the devil. Such an 

, , ^ 

bj La Crow (Chrislianisnic drs Iljlt, loro. i. p. Ip, 20.), and it more fully exposed by Abiilpbara- 
gi«» (Bibliol. Orient. lom. li. p. 202. Hut. Dvnast. p. 91. vers. Latin. Pocock), and Awetnan him* 
adf (tom. iv. p. 218.). Tboy serin ignorant that they might allege the positive authority of tint 
ectheau. O jx taps; NcaTopso? xxiictp tvj» £f<av *o v Kvpiov ootv&pwv rvjxtv, <Jvo 
r’ar/uv vtov; (the common reproach ol the Monophysites), 5wo £c)bfyca?ot tovtwv fcicfi* 
evx ir^pvjTc, tow xvtcov t*wto ftovXtxv £vo vrpoa cuirwv (Concil. 

lom. vii. p. 20S.). 

(102) See the orthodox (kith in Prtavlus (Dogmata Theolog. tom. v. I. ix. e. 0—10. p. 433 — 147.): 
all the depths of this controversy are >oanded in the Greek dialogue between Maximus and Pyrrhos 
(ad ealcem tom. viii. Annal. Baron, p. 75S— 794.), which relates a real conference, and produced as 
sbort*lived a conversion. 

(103) Impitssimam eelhesim . . . scrlerosum typam (Concil. tom. vii. p. 306.) diabolic® opera- 
tion!* genitnina (for*, yermma, or oho the Greek ycvyjuxrx, in the original. Concil. p. 303, 

304.) ace the expremions of the xviiith anathema. The epistle of pope Martin to Amandas, a Gal* 

Ucan bishop, stigmatises the Monothelites and their heresy with equal virulence (p. 392.). 
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insult under the tamest reign could not pass with impunity. Pope 
Martin ended his days on the inhospitable shore of the Tauric Cher- 
, sonesus, and his oracle, the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly chas- 
* tised by the amputation of his tongue and his right hand (10%-). But 
the same invincible spirit survived in their successors; and the 
triumph of the Latins avenged their recent defeat, and obliterated 
the disgrace of the three chapters. The synods of Rome were Con- 
or comuoti- firmed by the sixth general council of Constantinople, in Die palace 
a “d.' cso, and the presenco’ of a new Constantine, a descendant of Heraelius. 
a.°d sTi, The royal convert converted the Byzantine pontiff and a majority of 
s«pi. i6. jjjg bishops (105) ; the dissenters, with their chief, Macarius of An- 
tioch, were condemned to the spiritual and temporal pains of heresy; 
the East condescended to accept the lessons of the West; and the 
creed was finally settled, which teaches the Catholics of every age, 
that two wills or energies are harmonised in the person of Christ. 
The majesty of the pope and the Roman synod was represented by 
two priests, one deacon, and three bishops; but these obscure La- 
tins had neither arms to compel, nor treasures to bribe, nor lan- 
guage to persuade; and 1 am ignorant by what arts they could de- 
termine tin* lofty emperor of the Greeks to abjure tlio catechism of 
his infancy, and to persecute the religion of his fathers. Perhaps 
tho monks and people of Constantinople (106) were favourable to 
the Latcran creed, which is indeed the least reasonable of the two : 
and the suspicion is countenanced by the unnatural moderation of 
the Greek clergy, who appear in this quarrel to be conscious of their 
weakness. While the synod debated, a fanatic proposed a more 
summary decision, by raising a dead man to life : llie prelates as- 
sisted at the trial ; but the acknowledged failure may serve to indi- 
cate, that the passions and prejudices of the multitude were not en- 
listed on the side of the lilonolhelites. In the next generation, 
when the son of Constantine was deposed and slain by the disciplo 
of Macarius, they tasted the feast of revengo and dominion : the 
image or monument of the sixth council was defaced, and the ori- 
ginal acts were committed to the flames. But in the second year, 
their patron was cast headlong from the throne, the bishops of tho 
East were released from their occasional conformity, the Roman 
faith was more firmly replanted by the orthodox successors of Bar- 

(K>4) The sufferings of Marlin and Maximus are described with pathetic simplicity in their original 
lelirn and acts (Concil. lom. vii. |». 63—78. Barou. Annal. Earle*. A. D. 656, Mo. 2. el anno* sub- 
sequent.). Tel ihc chastisement of their disobedience, «£bpia and ctwjaxto; ouxtcuo;, bad been 
previously announced in ihc Type of Constant (Condi, lorn. vii. p. 240.]. 

(105] Eulychiui (Anna). tom. ii. p. 368.) most erroneously supposes that ihc 124 bishops of the 
Roman synod transported themselves to Constantinople ; and by adding them to the 168 Greeks, 
thus composes the sixth council of 292 fathers. 

(106) The Monolbeliic Constant was haled by all, rot TotvTOt (saya Thcophancs, Citron, 
p. 292.) ip urr,9-n aysjpv; srzpk iroivT«ov. When the Monoihclite monk failed in his miracle, 
the people shouted, o Xa'o{ avtCoxat (Condi, tom. vii. p. 1032.). But this was a natural and 
transient emotion ; and 1 much fear that the latter is an anticipation of orthodoxy in the good 
people of Constantinople. 
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dancs, and tho fine problems of the incarnation were forgotten in 
the more popular and visible quarrel of the worship of images (107). 

Before the end of the seventh century, the creed of the incarna- onion of tb« 
tion, which had been defined at Rome and Constantinople, was ws 
uniformly preached in the remote islands of Britain and Ire- cb '“' chc ‘- 
land (108) ; the same ideas were entertained, or rather the same 
words were repeated, by all the Christians whose liturgy was per- 
formed in the Greek or the Latin tongue. Their numbers, and 
visible splendour, bestowed an imperfect claim to the appellation 
of Catholics : but in the East, they were marked with the less 
honourable name of Mtlckilet, or Royalists (109) ; of men, whose 
faith, instead of resting on the basis of Scripture, reason, or tradi- 
tion, had been established, and was still maintained, by the arbi- 
trary power of a temporal monarch. Their adversaries might allege 
the words of the fathers of Constantinople, who profess themselves 
the slaves of the king; and they might relate, with malicious joy, 
how the decrees of Chalcedon had been inspired and reformed by 
the emperor Marcian and his virgin bride. The prevailing faction 
will naturally inculcate the duty of submission, nor is it less na- 
tural that dissenters should feel and assert the principles of free- 
dom. Under the rod of persecution, the Nestorians and Monophy- 
sites degenerated into rebels and fugitives; and the most ancient 
and useful ailies of Rome were taught to consider the emperor 
not as the chief, but as the enemy of the Christians. Language, 
the leading principle which unites or separates the tribes of man- 
kind, soon discriminated the sectaries of the East, by a pecu- 
liar and perpetual badge, which abolished the means of inter- 
course and the hope of reconciliation. 1 The long dominion of the 


(10T) Tin* history of Vonolhelitism may be found in the Acts of Ibe Synods of Romo (tom. vii*. 
p. 77 — 393. 601 — 608) and Conatanlioople Ip. 609—1429.). Baronins extracted some original do- 
cuments from Ibo Vatican library; and his chronology is rectified by the diligence of Pagi. Even 
Dnpin (BihliothCque Ecchgs. tom. vi. p. 67 — 71.) trad Uasnagc (Hist, de I’Kglise, tom. i. p. 541 — 555.) 
afford a tolerable abridgment 

(106) In the Lateran synod of 679, Wilfrid, an Anglo-Saxon bishop, subscribed pro omni Aqui- 
looari parte Britannia* et Hiberni®, quae ab Anglorum el Brillonutn, necnon Scolorum ct Pictorum 
genlibus coletianlnr (Eddius, in Til. St. Willrid. c. 31. apud Pagi, Critics, tom. iii. p. 88.). Theo- 
dore [raagn.e insula* Britannia: arcliiepiseopus ct philosophus) wav long expected at Rome (Condi, 
torn. vii. p. 714.), but ho contented bimsdr with holding (A. D. 68o) his provincial synod of Hat- 
field, in which he received the decree# of pop*- Martin and the first Lalman council against the 
Monothelites (Concil. tom. vil. p. 597, drc.). Theodore, a monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been named 
to the primacy of Britain by pope Yiialian (A. D. 668, see Baronins and Pagi), whose esteem for bis 
learning and piety was tainted by some distrust of bis national character — ne quid conlrarinm ve- 
ritati lidol, Gnrcorum more, in Mcbsiiin cui prwossel inlrodoccrct. The Cilician was sent from 
Rome to Canterbury under the tuition of an African guide (Beds Hist. Eccles. Anglorum, !. iv. c. 1.). 
He adhered to the Roman doclriue; and the samccreiHl of the incarnation has beco uniformly trans- 
mitted from Theodore to the modern primates, whose sound understanding is perhaps seldom en- 
gaged with that abstruse mystery. 

(109) This name, unknown till the xth century, appears to be of Syriac origin. It was invented 
by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted by the Nestorians and Mahometans ; but it was accepted with- 
out shame by the Catholics, and is frequently used in the Annals of Butychius (Asseman. Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. ii. p. 507, &c. tom. iii. p. 355. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandria, p. 119.). 
ButTf £ovloc tov Baat)iw;, wa# the acclamation of tho fathers of Constantinople (Concil. tom. 
▼n. p. 765.). 
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Greeks, their colonies, and, above all, th&ir eloquence, had propa- 
gated a language doubtless the most perfect that has been contrived 
by tiie art of man. Yet the body of the people, both fn Syria and 
Egypt, still persevered in the use of their national idioms ; with 
this difference, however, that the Coptic was confined to the rude 
aDdjliiterate peasants of the Mile, while the Syriac (110), from the 
mountains of Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to the higher 
topics of poetry and argument. Armenia and Abyssinia were in- 
fected by the speech or learning of the Creeks; and their barbaric 
tongues, which have been revived in the studies of modem Europe, 
were unintelligible to the inhabitants of the Homan empire. The 
Syriac and the Coptic, the Armenian and the Aithiopic, are conse- 
crated in the service of their respective churches : and their theo- 
logy is enriched by domestic versions (111) both of the Scripture* 
and of the most popular fathers. After a period of thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty years, the spark of controversy, first kindled by a 
sermon of Nestorius, still burns in the bosom of the East, and the 
hostile communions still maintained the faith and discipline of their 
founders. In the most abject state of ignorance, poverty, and ser- 
vitude, the Neslorians and Monophysites reject the spiritual supre- 
macy of Rome, and cherish the toleration of their Turkish masters, 
which allows them to anathematise, on the one hand, St. Cyril and 
the synod of Ephesus ; on the other, pope Leo and the council of 
Chalcedon. The weight which they cast into the downfal of the 
Eastern empire demands our notice, and the reader may be amused 
with the various prospect of, I. The TS'estorians. n. The Jaco- 
bites (112). III. The Maronites. IV. The Armenians. V. The 
Copts; and, YI. The Abyssinians. To the three former, the Syriac 
is common ; but of the latter, each is discriminated by the use of a 
National idiom. Yet the modern natives of Armenia and Abyssinia 
would be incapable of conversing with their ancestors; and the 
Christians of Egypt and Syria, who reject the religion, have adopted 
the language of the Arabians. The lapse of time has seconded the 

(110) The Syriac, which the native* revere at the primitive language, aras divided into three dia- 
lects. I. The Aramaan, as it was refined at Ede*a and the cities of Mesopotomia. 2. The Valt * - 
tine, which was used in Jeni'tlrm, Damascus, and the rest or Syria. 3. The Satothain, the rustic 
idiom of the mountains of Assyria and the village* of Irak {Gregor. Abulpharag. Hist. Dynast. p. II.). 
On the Syriac, seo Fhed-Jesu ( Assemau. tom. iii. p. 32(5, &c.j, whoso prejudice alone could prefer 
it to the Arabic. 

(I1J) I shall not enrich my ignorsnre with the spoils or Simon, Walton, Will, Wet stein, A««em an- 
nus. I.ndolphtts, La Crore, whom I have consulted with some care. It appears, t. That, of all the 
versions which arc celebrated bv the fathers, it is donhtfol whether any are now extant in theur 
pristine integrity. 2. That the 'Syriac has the best claim } and that the consent of the Oriental seels 
is a proof that it is more ancient than their schism. 

(112) In the account of the Monophysites ami Neslorians, I am deeply Indebted to the Biblio- 
theca Orientalra dementi no -Vaticana of Joseph Simon Asw-mnnnus. That learned Maronite wraa 
despatched in the year 1715. by pope dement XI. to visit the monasteries of Egypt and Syria, 
In search of MSS. Mis four foiio volumes, published at Home 1719- 1728, contain a part ouly, 
though perhaps the most valuable, of his extensive project. As a native and os a scholar, lie 
possessed the Syriac literature ; and, though a dependent of Rome, he wishes to be moderate aad 
candid. 
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sacerdotal arts; and in the East, as well as in the West, the Deity 
is addressed iu an obsolete tongue, unknown to the majority of the 
congregation. > 

I. Both in his native and his episcopal province, the heresy of 
the unfortunate Nestorius was speedily obliterated. The Oriental 
bishops, who at Ephesus had resisted to his face the arrogance of 
Cyril, were mollified by his tardyjconcessions. The same prelates, 
or their successors, subscribed, not without a murmur, the decrees 
of Chalcedon ; the power of the Monophysites reconciled them with 
the Catholics in the conformity of passion, of interest, and, insen- 
sibly, of belief; and their last reluctant sigh was breathed in the 
defence of the three chapters. Their dissenting brethren, less 
moderate, or more sincere, were crushed by the penal laws; and, 
as early as the reign of Justinian, it became ditlicult to find a 
church of ISestoriaus within the limits of the Roman empire. 
Beyond those limits they had discovered a new world, in which 
they might hope for liberty, and aspire to conquest. In Persia, 
notwithstanding the resistance of the Magi, Christianity had struck 
a deep root, and the nations of the East reposed under its salutary 
shade. The catholic, or primate, resided in the capital : in his 
synods, and in their dioceses, his metropolitans, bishops, and 
clergy, represented the pomp and order of a regular hierarchy : 
they rejoiced in the increase of proselytes, who were converted 
from the Zendavesta to the Gospel, from the secular to the monastic 
life; and litcir zeal was stimulated by the presence of an artful and 
formidable onemy. The Persian church had been founded by the 
missionaries of Syria ; and their language, discipline, and doctrine, 
were closely interwoven w ith its . original frame. The catholics 
were elected and ordained by their own suffragans; but their filial 
dependence on the patriarchs of Antioch is attested by the canons 
of the Oriental church (113). In the Persian school of Edessa (1 14), 
the rising generations of the faithful imbibed their theological 
idiom : they studied in the Syriac version the ten thousand vo- 
lumes of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; and they revered the apostolic 
faith and holy martyrdom of his disciple Nestorius, whose person 
and language were equally unknown to the hations beyond the 


(113) See ihc Arabic canons of Nice in the translation of Abraham Ecchelen«i«, No. 37, 38, 39, 
40. CoocU. tom. ii. p. 335, 336. edit. Venel. These vulgar titles, A'utnc ami Arabic, are both 
apocryphal. The council of Nicv enacted uo more than twenty caucus ( Theodorcl, llul. Eccles. 
I. i. c. 8.); and the remainder, seventy or eighty, were collected from the synods of the Greek 
church. The Syriac edition of Marulhas is uo longer cilaul ( Assctuan. liibliol. Oriental, tom. i. 
p. 195. torn. iii. p. 74.}. and the Arabic version is marked with many recent interpolations. Tel 
this code contains many curious relics of ecclesiastical discipline; aud since it is equally revered by 
all the I astern communions, it was probably tin idled before the schism of the Nesteriaiis and Jaco> 
bites (fabric. Bibliot. Grac. tom. ii. p. 363~—367.]. 

(114) Theodore the reader (I. ii. c. 5. 49- *d ralcem Hist. Eccles.) has noticed this Persian 
school of Edcvia. Its ancient splendour, and the two rm of its downfal (A. D. 431 and 
489), are clearly discussed by Asscmanm (Bibliolh. Orient, tom. ii. p. 409. Ui. p. 376. 378. is. 
p. 70. 924.]. 
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Tigris. The first indelible lesson of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, taught 
them to execrate the Egyptians, who, in the synod of Ephesus, 
had impiously confounded the two natures of Christ. The flight of 
the masters and scholars, who were twice expelled from the Athens 
of Syria, dispersed a crowd of missionaries iudamed by the double 
zeal of religion and revenge. And the rigid unity of the Monophy- 
sites, who, under the reigns of 4cno and Anastasius, had invaded 
the thrones of the East, provoked their antagonists, in a land of 
freedom, to avow a moral, rather than a physical, union of the two 
persons of Christ. Since the first preaching of the gospel, the 
Sassanian kings beheld with an eye of suspicion a race of alieus and 
apostates, who had embraced the religion, and who might favour 
the cause, of the hereditary foes of their country. The royal edicts 
had often prohibited their dangerous correspondence with the Sy- 
rian clergy : the progress of the schism was grateful to the jealous 
pride of Pcrozcs, and he listened to the eloquence of an artful 
prelate, who painted Ncslorius as the friend of Persia, and urged 
him to secure the fidelity of liis Christian subjects, by granting a 
just preference to the victims and enemies of the Roman tyrant. 
The Ncstorians composed a large majority of the clergy and people: 
they were encouraged by the smile, and armed with the sword, of 
despotism; yet many of their weaker brethren were startled at the 
thought of breaking loose from the communion of the Christian 
world, and the blood of seven thousand seven hundred Monophy- 
sites or Catholics, confirmed the uniformity of faith and discipline 
in the churches of Persia (115). Their ecclesiastical institutions 
are distinguished by a liberal principle of reason, or at least of po- 
licy : the austerity of the cloister was relaxed and gradually for- 
gotten ; houses of charity were endowed for the education of or- 
phans and foundlings; the law of celibacy, so forcibly recommended 
to the Creeks and Latins, was disregarded by the Persian clergy; 
and the number of the elect was multiplied by the public and rei- 
terated nuptials of the priests, the bishops, and even the patriarch 
himself. To this standard of natural and religious freedom, my- 
riads of fugitives resorted from all the provinces of the Eastern 
empire; the narrow bigotry of Justinian was punished by the emi- 
gration of ltis most industrious subjects; they transported into Per- 
sia the arts both of peace and war ; and those who deserved the 
favour, were promoted in the service, of a discerning monarch. 
The arms of Nushirvan, and his fiercer grandson, were assisted 
with advice, and money, and troops, by the desperate sectaries who 


(115] A dissertation on the slate of the Ncstorians Las swelled in the hands of Asscmanni to a 
folio volume of 050 pages, and his learned researches arc digested in the most lucid order. Be- 
sides this ivth \olume or the lUbliothcca Orientals, the extracts in the three preceding tomes 
(tom. i. p. 203. ti. p. 321—463. iii. 04 — 70. 378—393, Ac. 403—408. 580—589 } may be usefully 
consulted. 
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still lurked in their native cities of the East : their zeal was re- 
warded with the gift of the Catholic churches; but when those 
cities and churches were recovered by Heraclius, their open pro- 
fession of treason and heresy compelled them to seek a refuge in 
the realm of their foreign ally. But the seeming tranquillity of the 
Nestorians was often endangered, and sometimes overthrown. 

They were involved in the common evils of Oriental despotism : 
their enmity to Rome could not always atone for their attachment 
to the gospel : and a colony of three hundred thousand Jacobites, 
the captives of Apamea and Antioch, was permitted to erect an 
hostile altar in the face of the catholic, and in the sunshine of the 
court. In his last treaty, Justinian introduced some conditions 
which tended to enlarge and fortify the toleration of Christianity 
in Persia. The emperor, ignorant of the rights of conscience, was 
incapable of pity or esteem for the heretics who denied the authority 
of the holy synods : but he flattered himself that they would gra- 
dually perceive the temporal benefits of union w'ith the empire and 
the church of Rome ; and if he failed in exciting their gratitude, he 
might hope to provoke the jealousy of their sovereign. In a later 
age the Lutherans have been burnt at Paris and protected in Ger- 
many, by the superstition and policy of the most Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for God and subjects for the church, n«r 
has excited in every age the diligence of the Christian priests, “nrury,* 11 
From the conquest of Persia they carried their spiritual arms to the In ‘ lia &£ h "“‘’ 
north, the east, and the south ; and the simplicity of the gospel 50 ^_” 200 
was fashioned and painted with the colours or the Syriac theology. 

In the sixth century, according to the report of a Nestorian tra- 
veller(116), Christianity was successfully preached to the Bac- 
trians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, the Persarmenians, 
the Medes, and the Elamites : the Barbaric ehnrches, from the gulf 
of Persia to the Caspian sea, were almost infinite ; and their recent 
faith was conspicuous in the number and sanctity of their monks 
and martyrs. The pepper coast of Malabar, and the isles of the 
( ocean, Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing mul- 
titude of Christians ; and the bishops and clergy of those sequestered 
regions derived their ordination from the catholic of Babylon. In 
a subsequent ago the zeal of the Nestorians overleaped the limits 

(116) See the Topographia Christiana or Cosroas, snrnamcd Indicnplcostes, or the Indian naviga- 
tor, l. iii. p. 178, 179. 1. xi. p. 337. Tbo entire work, of which some curious extracts may be found 
in Pholius (cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10. edit. Hoeachrl), Thevenot (in the 1st part of bis Relation dcs Voya- 
ges, Ac.), and Pabricius ( Bibiiol. Grxc. I. iii. c. 25. loin. ii. p. 603—617.), has been published by 
Father Moulfaucon at Paris, 1707, in the Nova Colleclio Patrum (tom. ii. p. 113 — 346-). It was the 
design of the author to confute the impious heresy of those w ho maintain that the earth is a globe, 
and not a flat oblong table, as it is represented in the Scriptures ( I. ii. p. 138.). Bnt the nonsense 
of the monk is mingled with the practical knowledge of the traveller, who performed his voyage A. 

D. 522, and published his book at Alexandria, A. D. 547 (I. ii. p. 140, 141. lontfaucon, Pnefat. c.2.), \ 

The Nestorianism of Cosmas, unknown to his learned editor, was detected by J.a Croie (Christia- 
nisme dcs Indes, tom. I. p. 40 — 55. ), and is confirmed b\ Assemaoni ( Bibliot. Orient, tom. ir. 
p. 605, 606.). 
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which had confined the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks 
and Persians. The missionaries of Batch and Samarcand pursued 
without fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated 
themselves into the camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks 
of the Selinga. They exposed a metaphysical creed to those illi- 
terate shepherds : to those sanguinary warriors, they recommended 
humanity and repose. Yet a khan, whose power they vainly 
magnified, is said to hare received at their hands the rites of bap- 
tism, and even of ordination ; and the fame of Prester or Presbyter 
John (117) has long amused the credulity of Europe. The royal 
convert was indulged in the use of a portable altar; but he des- 
patched an embassy to the patriarch, to inquire how, in the season 
of Lent, he should abstain from animal food, and how he might 
celebrate the Eucharist in a desert that produced neither corn nor 
wine. In their progress by sea and land, the A'estorians entered 
China by the port of Canton and the northern residence of Sigan. 
Unlike the senators of Rome, who assumed with a smilo the cha- 
racters of priests and augurs, the mandarins, who affect in public 
the reason of philosophers, are devoted in private to every mode of- 
popular superstition. They cherished ami they confounded the 
gods of Palestine and of India; but the propagation of Christianity 
awakened the jealousy of the state, and, after a short vicissitude 
of favour and persecution, tho foreign sect expired in ignorance and 
oblivion (1 18). Under the reign of the caliphs, the Nestorian church 


(117} To its long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, Rome, 4v. the story of Prester John evaporated 
in a monstrous fable, of which some features have boon l>orrowt-d from the Lama ct Thibet (Hist. 
Geoealogique Tartare*, P. ij. p. ^2. Hist. deGcngitcan, p. 31, &fO, and were iguonmily 
transform! by the Portuguese to the emperor of Abyssinia ( Ludolph. Hist, .fcthmp. Comment. 
I. ii. e. I. ). Yet it is proh.ihlc that in the \iih ami xiiilt centuries, Nestorian Christianity wax 
professed in the horde of the Kcrailcs ( D'Herbclot, p. 256. 813. P39. Auemauni, tom. iv. 
p. 468-504.).* 

(118) The Christianity of China, between the seventh and the thirteenth ccnturv, is invincibly 
proved by the convent of Chinese, Arabian, Syriac, and Latin evidence (Assemannl, Bihliolh. Orieat, 
tom. iv. p. 5U2— 552. Him. de 1‘ Academic do Inscript. torn. xxx. p. 802 — BI9.). The inscription 
of Siganfu, which describe* the fortunes of the Nestorian church, from the first mission. A- D. 636, 
to the current year 781, is accused of forgery by l.a Crorr, Voltaire, <Kc. w ho become the dopes of 
ibeir ow n cunning, while they are afraid of a Jesuitical fraud, f 


I 


* The extent lo which Nestorian Christianity 
prevailed among the Tartar tribes is one of the 
most rorimis questions in Oriental history. M. 
Schmidt | Geschicble dcr Osl Vnngnlen. notes, 
p. 383.) appears to question the Christianity of 
Ong Chadian, and his Karaite subjects. — M. 

f This famous inonuinent. the anthenticily of 
which many have attempted to impeach, rather 
from hatred lo the Jcraisls, hy whom it was made 
known, than hy a candid examination of its con- 
tents, is now generally considered above all sus- 
picion. The Chinese text anil the facts which it 
relates arc equally strong proofs of its authenti- 
city. This monument was raised as a memorial 
of the establishment of Christianity in China. It 
is dated the year 1092 of the *ra of the Greeks, 
or the Sdcncide, A. D. 781, in the time of the 


Nestorian patriarch Anan-jisu. It was raised by 
lerdhnmid, priest and chnrepist opus nlChunuiatu 
that is, of the capital of the Chinese empire, and 
the noil of a priest who came from ILilkhin ToUi- 
arislan. Among the various arguments which 
may be urged in favour of the authenticity of this 
monument, and which has not yet been advanced, 
may be reckoned the name of the priest by 
whom it was raised. The name is Persian, and 
at the time the monument was discovered, it 
would have been impossible to have imagined it; 
for there was no work extant from whence tho 
knowledge of it could Lie derived. 1 do not be- 
lieve that even since this period, any book has 
been published, in which it can Im found a second 
time. It is very celebrated amongst the Arm*- 
mans, and is derived from a maityr, a Persian 
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was diffused from China to Jerusalem and Cyprus; and their num- 
bers, with those of the Jacobites, were computed to surpass the 
Greek and Latin communions(119). Twenty-five metropolitans or 
archbishops composed their hierarchy; but several of these were 
dispensed, by the distance and danger of the way, from the duty 
of personal attendance, on the easy condition that every six years 
they should testify their faith and obedience to the catholic or pa- 
triarch of llabylon, a vague appellation, which has been successively 
applied to the royal seats of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. These 
remote branches are long since withered; and the old patriarchal 
trunk (120) is now divided by the Elijahs of Mosul, the represen- 
tatives, almost in lineal descent, of the genuine and primitive suc- 
cession; the Josephs of Amida, w ho are reconciled to the church 
of Home (121) ; and the Simeons of Van or Ormia, whose revolt at 
the head of forty thousand families was promoted in the sixteenth 
century by the Sophis of Persia. The number of three hundred 
thousand is allowed for the whole body of the Nestorians, who, 
under the name of Chaldeans or Assyrians, are confounded with 
tlie most learned or the most powerful nation of Eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, the gospel was preached in ike 
India by St. Thomas (122). At the end of the ninth century hi«A i . ,IJ »“ fl 
shrine, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Madras, was devoutly vi- 
sited by the ambassadors of Alfred; and their return with a cargo * U 883 
of pearls and spices rew arded the zeal of the English monarch, who 
entertained the largest projects of trade and discovery (123). When 


'St 


(1191 Jacobin, rl Ndorlao* plom quan, r.ncc, cl I.alini. Jacob • Yiirjaco, ili,l. nierosol. 1. ii. 
c. 76. p. 1093. 10 the Gwia Del per francos. Tbc numbers are given by Tbomauin. Discipline do 
I lj(h«e, tom. I. p. 177. * 

(1301 The division of ibe polriarebale mas be traced in tbo Bibliotheca Orient, of Assemanni 
tom. >. p. 593—549. tom. ii. p. 457, &c. tom. iii. p. 603. p. 621—623. tom. i*. p. 161—169 p 42*. 
p. 022 — 679, 4'c. * ■' 

(121) The pompmn langnageof Romo, on the submission of a Ncstorian patriarch, is cieaaniU 

repr.-sented in the viith book of Pra-Pnolo, Babylon, Ninivcb, Arbela, and ibe lropb.es of Alexander 
Tauris. and F.chatana. tbo Tigris am) Indus. 1 ’ 

(122) The Indian missionary St. Tbmuas, an apostle, a Manichrcan, or ao Armenian merchant (La 
Croro, Christianismc do* Indcs, tom. i. p. 57-70 ), was famous; however, as early as the time of 
Jerom (ad Marrellam. epist. 148-1. Mareo-Polo was informed on the spot that he sulTered martyr- 
dom in the city of Malular, or Meliapour, a league only from Madras ( DAnville, tclaircis.emeoi sur 
' uT‘ ■'* wl,cre t,,e Portuguese founded an episcopal church under the name of Si. Thom* 
and where thelalat performed an annual miracle, till ho was silenced bv the profane neighbour* 
hoo<l of the English (I.a Croze, tom. ii. p. 7 — iji.). 

(123) i Neither the Author of Ihe Saint*' Chronicle ( A. D. 883] nor William of Malmesbury ( de 
CesU* Regum Angli*. I. ii. c. 4. p. 44.) were capable, in the twelfth century, of inventing this 
extraordinary Tact; they are incapable of explaining the motives and measures of Alfred; and 
their hasty notice serves only to provoke out Airiosily. William of Malmesbury leels tbo diflicullj 


by birth, of the royal race, who perished towards 
the middle of the seventh ccntnrv, and rendered 
his name celebrated among the Christian nations 
of the East. St. Marlin, volr-l. p. 69. M. Re- 
musat has also strongly expressed his conviction 
of the authenticity of this monument Melanges 
Aaialiqucs, p. i. p. 33. DOhson, in his History 
of the Moguls, concur* in thia view. let M. 


Schmidt (Gcsehicbtc der Ost Mongolcn, p. 384.) 
denies that there is any satisfactory proof that 
such a monument was ever found in China, or 
that it was not manufactured in Europe. But if 
the Jesuits had attempted such a forgery, would 
it not have boon more adapted to further, their 
peculiar views? — M. 
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the Portuguese first opened the navigation of India, the Christians 
of St. Thomas had been seated for ages on the coast of Malabar, and 
the difference of their character and colour attested the mixture of 
a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly in virtue they ex- 
celled the natives of Hindostan ; the husbandmen cultivated the 
palm-tree, the merchants were enriched by the pepper trade, the 
soldiers preceded the nairs or nobles of Malabar, and their here- 
ditary privileges were respected by the gratitude or the fear of the 
king of Cochin and tlie Zamorin himself. They acknowledged a 
Gentoo sovereign, but they were governed, even in temporal con- 
cerns, by the bishop of Angamala. He still asserted his ancient 
title of metropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction was exercised 
in fourteen hundred churches, and he was entrusted with the care 
a. n. of two hundred thousand souls. Their religion would have ren- 
lsoo ’ 4c * dcred them the firmest and most cordial allies of the Portuguese; 
but the inquisitors soon discerned in the Christians of St. Thomas 
the unpardonable guilt of heresy and schism. Instead of owning 
themselves the subjects of the Roman pontiff, the spiritual and tem- 
poral monarch of the globe, they adhered, like their ancestors, to 
the communion of the Nestorian patriarch; and the bishops whom 
he ordained at Mosul, traversed the dangers of the sea and land to 
reach their diocese on the coast of Malabar. In their Syriac liturgy 
the names of Theodore and Nestorius were piously commemo- 
rated ; they united their adoration of the two persons of Christ ; 
the title of Mother of God was offensive to their ear, and they mea- 
sured with scrupulous avarice the honours of the "Virgin Mary, 
w hom the superstition of the Latins had almost exalted to the rank 
of a goddes. When her image was first presented to the disciples 
of St. Thomas, lliey indignantly exclaimed, “ We are Christians, 
• “ not idolaters 1” and their simple devotion was content with 

the veneration of the cross. Their separation from the Western 
world had left them in ignorance of the improvements, or corrup- 
tions, of a thousand years; and their conformity with the faith 
and practice of the fifth century would equally disappoint the pre- 
judices of a papist or a protestant. It was the first care of the mi- 
nisters of Rome to intercept all correspondence with the Nestorian 
patriarch, and several of his bishops expired in the prisons of the 
holy office. The flock, without a shepherd, was assaulted by the 
power of the Portuguese, the arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal of 
Alexis dc Mcnczes, archbishop of Goa, in his personal visitation of 
the coast of Malabar. The synod of Diamper, at which he pre- 
sided, consummated the pious work of the reunion; and rigorously 
imposed the doctrine and discipline of the Roman church, without 

of the enterprise, quod quivia in hoe kpcuIo miretur ; and 1 almost suspect that the English ambas- 
sadors collected their cargo and legend in Egypt. The royal author has not enriched his Orosius 
(sec Barrington's Miscellanies] with an Indian, as well as a Scandinavian, voyage. 
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forgetting auricular confession, the strongest engine of ecclesiastical 
torture. The memory of Theodore and Piestorius'Nvas condemned, 
and Malabar was reduced under the dominion of the pope, of the 
primate, and of the Jesuits who invaded the see of Angamala or 
Cranganor. Sixty years of servitude and hypocrisy were patiently 
endured ; but as^eoon as tho Portuguese empire was shaken by the 
courage and industry of the Dutch, the Ncslorians asserted, with 
vigour and effect, the religion of their fathers. The Jesuits were 
incapable of defending the |>ower which they had abused: the arms 
of forty thousand Christians were pointed against their falling ty- 
rants; and the Indian archdeacon assumed the character of bishop, 
till a fresh supply of episcopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could 
be obtained from the patriarch of Babylon. Since the expulsion 
of the Portuguese, the Nestorian c»ccd is freely professed on the 
coast of Malabar. The trading companies of Holland and Eng- 
land are the friends of toleration ; but if oppression bo less mor- 
tifying than contempt, tho Christians of St. Thomas have reason to 
complain of the cold and silent indilTcrence of their brethren of Eu- 
rope (124). 

II. The history of the Monophysites is less copious and interest- 
ing than that of the Piestorians. Under tho reigns of ZenO and 
Anastasius, their artful leaders surprised the ear of tho prince, 
usurped tho thrones of the East, and crushed on its native soil the 
school of the Syrians. The rule of the Monophysite faith was de- 
fined with exquisite discretion by Scverus, patriarch of Antioch : he 
condemned, in the style of the Henoticon, the adverse heresies of 
Nestoflus and F.utyches; maintained against the latter the reality 
of the body of Christ, and constrained the Greeks to allow that he 
was a liar w ho spoke truth (125). But the approximation of ideas 
could not abate the vehemence of passion ; each party was the more 
astonished that their blind antagonist could dispute On so trilling a 
difference; the tyrant of Syria enforced the belief of his creed, and 
his reign vftos polluted with the blood of three hundred and fifty 


YI. 


A. D IS99 
—1663. 


II. Ter 
Jacobites. 


(124) Concerning tbe Christians of St. Thomas, see A woman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. i v. p. 391 — 
407. 435 — 451.; Goddess Church History of Malalar; and, above all, La Croze, Uisloire da Chri&tia- 
nisme dcs lodes, in two vols. l2tno., La Have, 1758, a loomed and agreeable work. They have drawu 
from the tame source, tbe Portuguese. and Italian narratives; and the prejudices of the Jesuits are 
snfliciciitly corrected by those of the Protestants.* *• 

(125!) Oicov ctot Tv 4’cv£ot3lv)0v;{ Is tbe expression of Theodore, in his Treatise of the Incarna- 
tion, p.«245. 247., as be is quoted by La Croze (Hist, du Christianize d'£thiopie et d’Amienir, 
p. 35.), who cxdaimt, perhaps too hastily, “ Quel pitoyable raison netneot! *' Renaudot has touched 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alet. p. 127 — 138.) the Oriental accounts of Scverus ; and his authentic creed may 
be fourfd in tbe epistle of John the Jafobite' patriarch of Antioch, in the xth century , to his brother 
Monnas of Alexandria (Assctnan. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 132—141.). 


• * The St. Thomtf Christians had excited gi^eat friend 8W coadjutor, Mr. Robinson (Last days of 
interest in the ardent mind of the admirable bi- Bishop Uebcr), have not convinced roe that the 
shop Uebcr. See bis curious and, to his Wends, Christianity of India Is older than the Nestorian 
highly characteristic letter to Mar Athanasius,' dispersion,— M. 

Appendix to Journal. The arguments of his 
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monks, who were slain, not perhaps without provocation or resist- 
a. d. 5 U. ance, under tlie walls of Apamea (126). The successor of Anasta- 
sius replanted the orthodox standard in the East: Severus fled into 
Egypt; and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias (127), who had escaped 
from tlie fiestorians of Persia, was suffocated in his exile 'by the 
Melchites of Paphlagonia. Fifty-fonr bishops were swept from 
their thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics w ere cast into prison (128), 
and, notwithstanding the ambiguous favour of Theodora, the Orien- 
tal flocks, deprived of their shepherds, must insensibly have been 
either famished or poisoned. In this spiritual distress, the expir- 
ing faction was revived, and united, and perpetuated, by the la- 
bours of a monk ; and the name of James Baradams (129) has bee® 
preserved in the appellation of Jacobites, a familiar sound, which 
may startle the ear of an English .reader. Erorn the holy confess 
sors in their prison of Constantinople, he received the powers of& 
bishop of Edessa and apostle of the East, and the ordination of 
fourscore thousand bishops, priests, and deacons, is derived from 
the same inexhaustible source. The speed of the zealous mission- 
ary was promoted by the fleetest dromedaries of a devout chief of 
the Arabs; the doctrine and discipline of the Jacobites were secretly 
established in tlie dominions of Justinian; and each Jacobite was 
compiled to violate the laws and to hate the Roman legislator. The 
successors of Severus, while they lurked in convents or villages, 
while they sheltered their proscribed>heads in the caverns of her- 
mits, or the tents of the Saracens, still asserted, as they now assert, 
their indefeasible right to the title, the rank, and the prerogatives 
of patriarch of Antioch : under the milder yoke of the infldt-13, they 
reside about a league from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery of 
Znpharan, which they have embellished with cells, aqueducts, and 
plantations. The secondary, though honourable, place i^ filled by 
the maphrian, who, in his station at Mosul itself, defies the ISesto- 
rian catholic with whom he contests the primacy of the East. 
Under the patriarch and the maphrian, one hundred and Tiftv arch- 


(126/ F.pist. Archimandrite rum *t Monaehorom Svriae Second.-e ail Pap am fVorratsdatn, Condi, 
tom. v. |>. 698 — 602. The courage of St. Sahas, nt too aniromm, will justify I ho suspicion that the 
arms of those monks were not always spiritual or defensive (Baronins, A. 1). 513, No. 7. &c ). 

(127) Anemanni ( Bi Idiot. Orient . tom. ii. p. 10 — 46]. and La Crore ( Christiaimme d'ftthiapte, • 

p. 36-40.) w ill aupply the trislOTy of Xenaias, or Philoicnos, bishop or Mating, nr Hierapolis. in Sy yif 
He was a perfect master of the Syriac language, and the author or editor of a version of the New 
Testament. 1 *» 

(128) Jhe names and titles of fifty-four bishops who were exiled by Jnslin, are preserved in the 

Chronicle of Dionysius [Apud Assetnan. tom. ii. p. 54.). Severn was personally summoned to 
Constantinople — for hi* trial, says Librratua (Jirev. c/ 19 .) — that hij^ongiie mhtbt he rut out, 
say* EVagriu* ( I’ iv. c. 4 ). The prudent patriarch did no* stnv to examine the diflmmen. Thin 
ecclesiastical revolution is fixed by Pagi to the month of September of the year 518 (Critics, tonmil. 
p. 506.). A- . ^ 

(129) The obscure history of James, or Jacobus Bara dawn, or 7ansalust, mav be gathered from • 
Entychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 144. 147.), Jtenaudot Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 133.1, and A ^'mannas 
(Bibliot. Orient, tom. i. p. 424. tom. ii. p. 61— 69. 324 332. 414 mm. »i. jv3$5 388 ). He seems 
to be unknown to the Greeks. The Jacobites themselves had rather deduce theirname and |vrdigreo 
from St. James the apostle. 
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bishops and bishops have been counted in the different ages of the 
Jacobite church; but the order of the hierarchy is relaxed or dis- 
solved, and thd greater part of their diocese«rts confined to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Euphrates and tho Tigris. The cities of Aleppo 
and Amida, which are often visited by the patriarch, contain some 
wealthy merchants and industrious mechanics, but the' multitude 
derive their scanty sustenance from their daily labour: and-povcrty, 
as well as superstition, may impose their excessive fasts: live an- 
nual Lents, during which, both the clergy and laity abstain not only 
from llesh or eggs, but even from the taste of wine, of oil, and of 
fish. Their present numbers are esteemed from fifty to fourscore 
thousand souls, the remnant of a populous church, which lias gra- 
dually decreased under the oppression of twelve centuries. Yet in 
that long peridf, some strangers of merit have been converted to 
tbe Mouophysitc faith, and a Jew was the father of Abulphara- 
gius (130), primate of the East, so truly, ■eminent both in his life 
and death. In his life, ho wgs an elegant writer of the Syriac and 
Arabic tongues, a poet, physician, and historian, a subtle philoso- 
pher, and a moderate divine. In his death, his funeral was at- 
tended by his rival tho lSe6torian patriarch, with a train of Greeks 
and Armenians, who forgot their disputes, and mingled their testes 
over the grave of an enemy. Thegect which was honoured by the 
virtues of Abulpharagius appears, however, to sink below the level 
of their Nestorian brethren. The superstition of the Jacobites is 
more abject, their fasts more rigid (131), their intestine divisions are 
more numerous, and tbeir doctors (as far as I can measure the de- 
grees of nonsense) ace more remote from, the precigts of reason^ 
Something may possibly bo allowed for the rigour of tho Monophy- 
site theology; much more for. the superior influence of the monastic 
order. ,In Syria, in Egypt, -in /Ethiopia, the Jacobite monks have 
ever been distinguished by the austerity, of their penance and the 
absurdity of their legend^.. Alive or dead they are worshipped as 
the favourites bf the Deity ; the crosier of bishop and patriarch is 
reserved for their venerable hands; and they assume the govern- 
ment of men, while they are yet reeking w ith the habits and preju- 
dices of the cloister (132). • 

III. In the style of the Oriental Christians, the MbnotheTites of 
every age are described under the appellation of Maronites (133), 
i ■ ' A 

(130) The gcconofor his person tad writings if perhaps tin* mo«t enrions article io tbe Bibliotheca 

of A*«>inanniis.(lom. ii. p. 244—3*21. under the name ot Gregorius Baf-HcbntuK). 1 .3 Croze (Chris* 
tianiunr* p. S3— 63. ) ridicules the prejudice of the Spaniards against the Jewish blood 

which secretly defiles their church aod slate. 

(131) This ctffuirc abstinence is Crnsnwd by la Croze (p. 332.), and even by the Syrian Asse- 
ntation* {( 09 . 1 . p. 22t^. tom. 3t>4 y bt>5.). 

(132) The state of. -the Monopbysites is eicollently illustrated io -a dissertation at the beginning 
of tbe iid volume of Assemannus, which contains 142 |»ages. Tho Syriac Chronicle of Gregory Bar- 
llcbra ns.-or Abulpharagius ( Bibliol, Orient, tom. ii. p. 32 1*— 483.), pursues the double series of the 
Hestorian Catholic and the Maphria'nt of the Jacobites. 

(133) Thc'sj nonymous use of tbe two words may be proved from Eutychins (Annul, tom. ii. p. 191 . 
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a name which has been insensibly transferred from an hermit to a 
monastery, from a monastery to a nation. Maron, a saint or savage 
of the fifth century, displayed his religious madness in Syria : the 
rival cities of Apamea and Emesa disputed his relics, a stately 
church was erected on his tomb, and six hundred of his disciples 
united therr solitary cells on the banks of the Orontes. In the con- 
troversies of the incarnation, they nicely threaded the orthodox line 
between the sects of Nestorius and Eutychcs; but the unfortunate 
question of one trill or operation in the two natures of Christ, was 
generated by their curious leisure. Their proselyte, the emperor 
Heraclius, w as rejected as a Maronite from the w alls of Emesa ; he 
found a refuge in the monastery of his brethren ; and their theolo- 
gical lessons were repaid w ith the gift of a specious and wealthy 
domain. The name and doctrine of this venerable school were 
propagated among the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal is ex- 
pressed by Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, who declared before the 
synod of Constantinople, that sooner than subscribe the two wills 
of Christ, he would submit to be hewn piecemeal and cast into the 
sea (134). A similar or a less cruel mode or persecution, soon con- 
verted the unreskting subjects of the plain, while the glorious title 
of Martin iles (135), or rebels, was bravely maintained by the hardy 
natives of Mount Libanus.. John Maron, one of the most learned 
and popular of the monks, assumed the character of patriarch of 
Antioch; his nephew, Abraham, at the head of the MaronitCs, de- 
fended their civil and religious freedom against the tyrants of the 
East. The son of the orthodox Constantine pursued with pious 
hatred a people of soldiers, who might have stood the bulwark of 
his empire against the common foes of Christ and of Rome. An 
army of Greeks invaded Syria; the monastery of St. Maron was 
destroyed w ith fire : the bravest chieftains were betrayed and mur- 
dered, and twelve thousand of their followers were transplanted to 
the distant frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. Yet the humble na- 
tion of the MarOniles had survived the empire of Constantinople, 
and they still enjoy, under their Turkish masters, a free religion and 
a mitigated servitude. Their domestic governors are chosen among 
the ancient nobility : the patriarch, in his monastery of Canobin, 

$ , i ' 

367. 333.] ; and many similar passages which may l»r found in the methodical lahle of Tocock. II r>. 
was not actuated hr any prejudice against lheHaronilrs of the xth century ; and wo may believe a 
Melchito, ttliwc testimony is confirmed hv the Jacobites and Latins. 

(134) Conci!- tnm. vii. p. 7 $0. The Monolhelitr cause was supported with firmness #nd subtlety 
by Constantine a SjriaA priest of Apamea (p. 1040. &r.J. 

(135) Ttoophanc* (Chron. p. 395, 396, 300. 305L 306.) and Cedrenn* fp. 43^ 440.) relate the 
exploits of the Mardaites : the name (Af ard, iu Syriac rcMjartr) is explained by La Roque (Voyage 
de la Syne, tom. ii. j*^ 53.) ; the dates are fixed by Pagi (A. D. 676, Jfo. 4 — 14. A. D. 685, No. 3, 4. ) 
and even the obnenffc story of the patriarch Joint Maron (A airman. Itihliot. Orient, torn! i. p. 496 — 
530.) illustrates, from the year 686 to 7(f7, the troubles of Mount Lihanut.* % 


* Compare on the Mardaitca Anquetil du Per* Jnserfptiona ; and Scbloiscr, BildcnlUrmendca 
rou in the fiftieth vol. of the Mem. do l'Acad. dot Kaiser, p. 100. — X. 
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still fancies himself on the throne of Antioch ; nine bishops compose 
his synod, and one hundred and fifty priests, who retain the liberty 
of marriage, are entrusted with the care of one hundred thousand 
souls. Their country extends from the ridge of Mount Libanus to 
the shores of Tripoli; and the gradual descent affords, in a narrow 
* space, each variety of soil and climate, from the Holy Cedars, erect 
under the weight of snow (136), to the vine, the mulberry, and the 
olive trees of the fruitful valley. In the twelfth century, the Ma- 
ronites, abjuring the Alonothclite error, w T erc reconciled to the Latin 
churches of Antioch and Rome (13Tj*, and the same alliance has 
been frequently renewed by the ambition of the popes and the dis- 
tress of the Syrians. But it may reasonably be questioned, whether 
their union has ever been perfect or sincere; and the learned Ma- 
ronites of tire college of Rome have vainly laboured to absolve their 
ancestors from the guilt of heresy and schism (138). 

IV. Since the age of Constantine, the Armenians (130) had sig- 
nalised their attachment to the religion and empire of the Chris- 
tians. f The disorders of their country, and their ignorance of the 
Greek tongue, prevented their clergy from assisting at the synod of 
Cltalcedon, and they floated eighty-four years (lkO) in a state of in- 
difference or suspense, till their vacant faith was finally occupied 
by the missionaries of Julian of Halicarnassus (lil), who in Egypt, 
their common exile, had been vanquished by the arguments or the 

(136) In the last century twenty large cedars still remained {Voyage de La Roque, tom. i. p. 68 — 
76.) ; at present they are reduced to four or five (Voinov, tom. i. p. 264.).* These trees, so fatuous 
in Scripture, were guarded by excommunication : the wood was sparingly Imrrowed for small 
croucs, &c. ; an aunual mass was c haunted under their shade ; and they were endowed by the 
Sy mu* with a sensitive powfcr of enacting their branches to repel the snow, to w liich Mount Liluuun 
is lex faithful than it is painted by Tacit as : Inter ardorcs opacum GdaafM uivihus — a daring 
metaphor jHisL v. 6.). 

(137) The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist, in Gestis Dei per Francos, 1. xxii. c. 8. p. 1022.) is 
copied or con lirmed by Jacques dc Vi tra (Ui*t. Ilierosolym. ). ii. c. 77. p. 1093, 1004.). But this 
unnatural league expired with the power ol the Franks; and Abulpharagius {who died iu 1286) con* 
aider* the Maroniles av a sect of lfonotlielitc* (Bihliol. Orient, tom. ii. p. '291.). 

(138) I find a description and hi«tory of the Maronites in the Voyage dc la Syrie ct du Mont Libao, 
par La Roque (2 vols. in 12mo. Amsterdam, 1723 ; particularly tom. i. p. 42—47. p. 174—184. tom. ii. 
p. 10 — 120.). In the ancient part, he copies the prejudice* of Xairon and the other Maronites of 
Home, which Asseraaunus is afraid to renounce, and ashamed to support. Jablonski (Iuslitul. Uht. 
Christ, tom. iii. p. 186.}, Niebuhr (Voyage de l’Arabic, Ate. lom. ii. p. 346. 370 — 381.), and, above 
all, the judicious Volncy (Voyage en Egypte ct en Syria, tom. ii. p. 8 — 31. Pari*, 1787), may be 
consulted. 

(130) The religion of the Armenians Is briefly described by La Croze (Hist, do Christ, de I'Kthiopio 
et de l Armeoic, p. 269 — 4sr2. ) . 11c refers to the great Armenian History of Galanus (3 vols. in fol. 
Roue, iiiio — 1661.), and commends the state of Armenia in the iiid volume of the Nouvcaox lie* 
moires des Mivsidn* du Levant. The work of a Jesuit must have sterling merit when it is praised by 
La Croze. 

(140) The schism of the Armenians is placed 84 years after the council of Cbalcedon (Pagi, Critics, 
ad A. D. 535.). It was consummated at the end of seventeen years; and it is from the year of 
Christ 552 that we date the atra of the Armenians (1’Art de verifier let Dates, p. xxxv.). 

(141) The sentiment* and success of Julian of Halicarnassus may be seen in Liberals* (Brcv. c. 19.). 
Reuaiulot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. !3'2. 30i.), and Aftcmaunus (Bihliot. Orient, tom. i. Disscrtat. 
de Monophysilis, I. w iii. p. 286.}. 


• Of the oldest and best looking trees, X conntcd bnndreil smaller and yftung ones. Burckbardi's 
eleven or twelve ; twenty-five very large ones; Travels in Syria, p. 19. — M. 
about fifty of middling size ; and more than three f See x. ii. ch. xx. p. 324. — M. 
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influence of his rival Severn 3, thoJWonophysito patriarch of Antioch. 
The Armenians alone aro the pure disciples of Eutvclies, an un- 
fortunate pirent, who has been renounced by the greater part of his 
spiritual progeny. They alone persuyere in the opinion, that the 
manhood of Christ was created, or existed without creation, of a 
divine and incorruptible substance. Their adversaries reproach • 
them with the adoration of a phantom;, and they retort the ac-* 
cusation, by deriding or execrating the blasphemy of the Jacobites, 
who impute to the Godhead the vile infirmities of the flesh, even the 
natural effects of nutrition and digestion. The religion of Armenia 
could not derive much glory from the learning or the power, of its 
inhabitants. The rbyalty expired with the origin of their schism; 
and their Christian lings, who arose and fell in the lliirtegsnth cen- 
tury on the coniines of Cilicia, were the clients of the Latins and 
the vassals of the Turkish sultan of Iconium. The helpless nation 
has seldom been permitted to enjoy the tranquillity of servitude. 
From the earliest period to the present hour, Armenia has been the 
theatre of perpetual war; the lands between Tauris and Erivao 
were dispeopled by the cruel policy of the Sophis; and myriads of 
Christian families were transplanted, to perish or to propagate in 
the distant provinces of Persia. Lndtr the rod of oppression, the 
zeal of the Armenians is fervent and intrepid; they have often pre- 
ferred the crown of martyrdom to the wlule turban of Mahomet; 
they devoutly halo the orror and idolatry of the Greeks; and their 
transient union with the Latins is not less devoid of truth, than the 
thousand bishops whom their patriarch offered at the feet of the 
Homan pontiff (14-2). The catholic, or patriarch of the Armenians 
resides in the monastery or Ekiuiasin, three leases from Erivan. 
Forty-seven archbishops, each of whom may claim the obedience 
of four or five suffragans, aro consecrated by his hand; but the far 
greater part are only titular prelates, who dignify with their pre- 
sence and service the simplicity of his court. As soon as they have 
performed tlic liturgy, they cultivate the garden; and our bishops 
will hear with surprise, that the austerity of their life increases in 
just proportion to the elevation of their rank. In the fourscore 
thousand towns or villages of his spiritual empire, the patriarch 
receives a small and voluntary tax from each person above the age 
of fifteen; but the annual amount of six luindred thousand crowns 
is insufficient to supply the incessant demands of charity and tri- 
bute. Since the beginning of the last century, the Armenians have 
obtained a large and lucrative share of the commerce of the East: in 
their return from Europe, the caravan usually halts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Erivan, the altars arc enriched with the fruits of their 


(142) See a remarkable fact of the xiith century in the History pf Nicetas C.hon tales (p. '2S8.J. Yet 
three hundred years before, l'bolitu [Ejurlol. ii. \>. 49. edit. Uouucut ) had gloried in the couvcrftkm 
of the Armenians — /.arpivit ar^fiipov btaOaa 
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patfcnt industry; and the faith of Eutyches is preached in their 
recent congregations of Barbary and Poland (143). 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire, the despotism of the prince t. tbt. 
might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious creed. But Eovriuxs. 
the stubborn tenhper of the Egy ptians maintained their opposition to 
the synod of Chaiccdon, and the pokey of Justinian condescended 
to expect and to seize the opportunity of discord. The Monophvsite 
•church of Alexandria (144) was torn by the disputes of the cor- 
ruptible/ and incorruptible s, and on the death of the patriarch, the 
two factions upheld their respective candidates (145). Gaian was 
the disciple of Julian, Theodosius had been the pupil of Severus : the The patrimk 
claims of the former were supported by the consent of the monks 
and senators, the city and the provincefithe latter depended on the ~ 4 * 8 - 
priority of his ordination, the favour of the empress Theodora, and 
the arms of the eunuch Narses, which might have been used in 
more honourable warfare. The^exile of the popular candidate to 
Carthage and Sardinia inflamed the ferment of Alexandria ; and after 
a schism of one hundred and seventy years, the Gaianites still re- 
vered the memory and doctrine of their founder. The strength of 
numbers andofdiSciplinewas tried in a desperate and bloedy conflict; 
the streets were. filled with the dead bodies of citizens and soldiers; 
the pious wonif'n, Wscending the roofs of their houses, showered 
down every sharp or ponderous utensil on the heads of the enemy; 
and the final victory of Narses was owing to the flames, with which 
ho wasted the third capital of the Roman world. But the lieutenant 
of Justinian had not conquered in the cause of an heretic; Theo- 
dosius himself was speedily, though gently, removed; and Paul of ^ Pwi^ 
Tanis, an orthodox monk, vas raised to the throne of Athanasius. 

The powers of government were strained in his support; he might 
appoint or displace the dukes and tribunes of Egypt; the allowance 
o&brcad, which Diocletian had granted, was suppressed, thechurches 
were shut, and a nation of schismatics was deprived at once of their 
spiritual and carnal food. In his turn, the tyrant was excom- 
municated by the zeal and revenge of the people ; and none except 
his servile Melchilcg would salute him as a man, a Christian, or a 
bishop. Yet such Wthc blindness of ambition, that, when Paul was 
expdled on a charge of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven 
hundred pounds of gold, his restoration to the same station of 
hatred and ignominy. Ilis successor Apollinaris entered the hostile Apoihnarn, 
city in mililary^array, alike qualified for prayer or for battle. His A ‘ D- 5S1, 

(113) The travelling Armenians are in the way of every traveller, nod their mother church is on 
the high road between Constantinople and Ispahan : for their prevent stale, see Fibricius (lax 
■vnngelii. 6ie. c. xxxviii. p. 40-51.). Olenrios (I. iv. c. 40.), Chardin (vol ii. p 282.), Tournefort 
(letire xx. J, and, above all, Tavernier (tom. i. p. 28— 37. 510—518.), that rambling jeweller, who 
had read nothing, bat had seen so much and so well. 

(144) The history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, from Dioseorni to Benjamin, is taken from R<- 
natidol (p. 114—184.), and the second tome of the Annals of Eutychios. 

(145) Liberal. Brev. j:. 20. 23. Victor. Chron. p. 829, 330. Procop. Aneodol. c. 26, 27. 
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troopg, under arms, were distributed through the streets ; the gates 
of the cathedral were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed in 
the choir, to defend the person of their chief. He stood erect on his 
throne, and, throwing aside the upper garment of a warrior, sud- 
denly appeared before the eyes of the multitude in the robes of 
patriarch of Alexandria. Astonishment held them mute; but no 
sooner had Apollinaris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than a 
volley of curses, and invectives, and stones, assaulted the odious * 
minister of the emperor and the synod. A charge was instantly 
sounded by the successor of the apostles; the soldiers waded to their 
knees in blood ; and two hundred thousand Christians are said to 
have fallen by the sword : an incredible accouut, even if it be extended 
from the 'slaughter of a daydo the eighteen years of the reign of Apol- 
linaris. Two succeeding patriarchs, Eulogius (146) and John (147), 
laboured in the conversion of heretics, with arms aud arguments 
more worthy of their evangelical profession. The theological know- 
ledge of Eulogius was displayed in many a volume, which magnified « 
the errors of Eutyches and Severus, and attempted to reconcile the 
ambiguous language of St; Cyril w ith the orthodox creed of pope 
Leo and the fathers of Chalccdonf. The bounteous alms of John the 
Eleemosynary were dictated by superstition, or benevolenco, or po- 
licy. Seven thousand five hundred poor were maintained at his 
expense; on his accession, he found eight thousand pounds of gold 
in the treasury of the church ; he collected ten thousand from the 
liberality of the faithful ; yet the primate could boast in his testament, 
that he left behind him no more than die third part of the smallest 
of the silver coins. The churches of Alexandria were delivered to 
the Catholics, the religion of the Monophysites was proscribed in 
Egypt, and a law was revived which excluded the natives from the 
honours and emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained, of the patriarch, the 
oracle and leader of the Egyptian church. Theodosius had resisted 
the threats and promises of Justinian with the spirit of an apostle 
or enthusiast. “ Such,” replied the patriarch, “ were the offers 
“ of the tempter when lie showed the kingdoms of tho earth. But 
“ my soul is far dearer to me than life or dominion. The churches 
“ are in the hands of a prince who can kill the body; but mycon- 
“ science is my own ; and in exile, poverty, or chains, 1 will stead- 

{l46).Enlog'ns who had been a monk of Antioch, was more conspicuous, for subtlety than do* 
quencc. Ho proves that the enemies of the faith, the Gaianilc* aod Theodosia ns, ought not to be 
reconciled ; that the same proposition may be orthodox in the mouth of St. Cyril, heretical in that 
of Severus ; that the opposite assertions of St. Leo are equally true, &c. Uit w ritings arc no longer 
extant, except in (be Extracts of Pholius, who bad perused them with caro and satisfaction, cod. 
ccviii. ccxiv, cCixvi, ccxxvii. ccixx. cdxxx. 

(147) Sec the Life of John the Flecmosynary by bis contemporary Leontius, bishop of Noapolis in 
Cyprus, whose Greek text, either lost or hidden, is reflected in the Latin version of Uaronius (A. D. 
fiio, No. 9. A. D. 620, No. 8.}. Pagi (Crilica, tom. ii. p. 763.) and Fabricius (l.v. c. 11. tom. vii. 

F* *54.) have made some critical observations. 
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“ fastly adhere to the faith of my holy predecessors, Athanasius, 
“ Cyril, and Dioscorus. Anathema to the tome of Leo and the 
“ synod ofiChalcedon 1 Anathema to all who embrace their creed I 
“ Anathema to them now and for evermore 1 Naked came I out 
“ of my mother's womb, naked shall 1 descend into the grave. 
“ Let those who love God follow me and seek their, salvation.” 
After comforting his brethren, he embarked for Constantinople, and 
sustained, in six successive interviews, the almost irresistible weight 
of the royal presence. His opinions were favourably entertained 
in the palace and the city ; the influence of Theodora assured him 
a safe conduct and honourable dismission ; and he ended his days, 
tliough not on the throne, yet in the bosom, of his native country. 
On the news of his death, Apolliuaris indecently feasted the nobles 
and the clergy; but his jowwas checked by the intelligence of a new 
election ; and while he enjoyed the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals 
reighod in the monasteries of Thebais, and were maintained by the 
voluntary oblations of the people. A per[>etual succession of patri- 
archs arose from the ashes of Theodosius ; and the Monophysito 
churches of Syria and Egypt were united by the name of Jacobites 
and tho communion of the faith. But the same faith, which has 
been confined to a narrow sect of the Syrians, was diffused over the 
..mass of the Egyptian or Coptic nation; who, almost unanimously, 
rejected the decrees of the synod of Chalfcedon. A thousand years 
were now' elapsed since Egypt had ceased to be a kingdom, since 
the conquerors of Asia and Europe had trampled on the ready necks 
of a people, whose ancient wisdom and power ascend beyond the 
records of history. The conflict of zeal and persecution rekindled 
some sparks of. their nationul spirit. They abjured, with a foreign 
heresy, the manners and language of the Greeks : every Melchite, 
in their eyes, was a stranger, every Jacobite a citizen; the alliance 
of marriage, the offices of humanity, were condemned as a deadly 
sin ; the ‘natives renounced all allegiance to the emperor; and his 
orders, at a distance from Alexandria, were obeyed only under tho 
pressure of military force. A generous effort might have redeemed 
the religion and liberty of Egypt, and her six hundred monasteries 
might have poured forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom 
death should have no terrors, since life had no comfort or. delight. 
But experience has proved the distinction of active and passive cou- 
rage ; the fanatic who endures without a groan the torture of the 
rack or the stake, would tremble and fly before the face of an armed 
enemy. The pusillanimous temper of the Egyptians could only 
hope for a change of masters ; the arms of Chbsrocs depopulated 
the land, yet under his reign the Jacobites enjoyed a short and 
precarious respite. The victory of Iicraclius renewod and aggra- 
vated the persecution, and the |iatriarch again escaped from Alex- 
andria to the desert. In his flight, Benjamin was encouraged by a 
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years, the aid of a 


misaMbf the Jacobites of Egypt. The populous cil 
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88 ’ ' the mourn akd pall 

wice, which bade him expect, at jUie end $f Jpn 
foreign nation, marked like the Egyptians themselves With^he an- 
cient right of circumcision. " The character of these riaHkerers, and 
the nature of tisuldivprance, will he hereafter explained ; and I 
shall Atep over l^nmerval of eleven centuries to observe the present 

of CainTkflords 
triarch, and a 

remnant of ten bishops; forty monasteries have survived the inroads 
of the Arabs ; and the progress of servitude and apostacy has re- 
duced the Coptic nation to the despicable nurttfer of twenty-fife W 
thirty fliousand families (14-8) ; a race of illiterate beggars, whose 
jWtty consolation is derived from the superior wretchedness of the 
^^ek .patriarch and his diminutive congregation (HO). » 

n T ™ VI. She Coptic patriarch, a rebel to (He Cresars, or a slave to the 
ifBill gloried in the filial obedience of the kings of Nubia and 
He repaid their homage by magnifying their greatness ; 
and it was boldly asserted that they could bring into the Qq|d an 
hundred thousand horse, with an equal number of camtls (150) ; 
that their hand could pour out or restrain the waters of the 
Nile (151) ; and the peace and plenty of Egypt was obtained, even 
in this world, by the intercession of the patriarch In exile at 
Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to his patroness the con- • 
version of the black nations of Nubia from the tropic of Cancer to 
the confines of Abyssinia (152). Her design was suspected and 
emulated by the more orthodox emperor. The rival missionaries, 

a*MeIchitc and a Jacobite, embarked at the same time: but the cm- 

~iW 


AiTumusi . . ... 

■ add khalifsi 
HD,ua *- Ethiopia'. 


(118] Tbi* number is taken from the curious Rwlierchea sur lea ^gypiien* et les Chinois [lom. ii. 
p. 192, 193.) ; and appears more probable than the 690,090 ancient! or 1 '.,000 modem, Copts' oC 
Gomel Ii Carreri. Cyril Lucor, the Protectant patriarch ol OusUnlinojdo, lament* that lb&*« here* 
tics wer^teu limes more numerous than lit*, orthodox Greeks, ingcuomdv applying the -rrciiac 
xrv <Jcvofarro cViyr'o to of Ifomer (Iliad ii. 128.), the most perfect expression of coo* 

tempi (Fabric. Lax Evangclii, 740,). 

(149) The history of the Copls, their religion, manners, &c.^mav be found in the Abbe Ren an dot's 

motley work, neither a translation nor an original ; (he Chroblcon Orion tab’ of Peter, a Jacobite; 
In the two vorsioniof Alnbam EccbrJIcnti*, Paris, 1051 ; and John Simon Atsemau, Vonet. 1729. 
These annals desceud no lower than the xiiilh century. The more rerent accounts must he searched 
for in the travellers into Rgvpt, and the Nftiiveaux M^moire* des Missions da Levant. In the last 
century, Joseph Ahudaniu*, a native of Cairo, published at Oxford, in thirty pages slight lhttona 
Jacohitaruip, 147. post 15u. * 

(150) About the year T37. See Renan dot. Ilift. Patriarch. Alex. p. 221, 222. Elmacm. Biot, 
Saracen. p. 99. 

(15 1) Ludolph. Bist. .Sihiopie. et Comment. 1. i. c. 8. Rcnandol. Hi«t. Patriarch. Alex* 
p. 480, &c. This opinion introduced into Egypt and Europe by the artifice of the Copts, the pride 
of (lie Ahvssiuiaus, the fear and ignorance of the Turks and Arabs, has not even the semblance of 
truth. . The rains of Ethiopia do not, in the increase or the Nile, consult the will of the monarch. 
If the river approaches at Xapaia within three days* journey of the Red Sea (see P’Anville’s Haps}, 
a canal that should divert its course would demand, and most probably surpass, the power of the 
Ctturi. 

(152) The Al-v&stmans, who still preserve the features ami olive complexion or the Arabs, afford a 
proof that two thousand years are not sufficient to change the colour of the human race. The 
Nubians, au African race, are pure negroes, as black as those of Senegal or Congo, with flat noses, 
thick lips, and woolly hair (UofTon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. v. p. 117. I4S, 144. 166. 219. edit, in 
I2 iuo, Pari*, 1769). The ancients beheld, without much atleution, the extraordinary phenomenon 
which has exercised the philosophers and theologians of modern limes. 
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press, from a motive of love or fear, was more effectually obeyed ; 
and the Catholic priest was detained by the president of Thchais, 
while the king of Nubia and his court were hastily baptized in the 
faith of Dioscorus. The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and 
dismissed witli honour ; but when he accused the heresy and trea- 
son of tile Egyptians, the negro convert was instructed to reply that 
he would never abandon his brethren the true believers, to the per- 
secuting ministers of the synod of Chalcedon (153). During several 
ages, the bishops of Nubia were named and consecrated by the Ja- 
cobite patriarch of Alexandria: as late as the twelfth century, Chris- 
tianity prevailed ; and some riles, some ruins, are still visible in 
the savage towns of Sennaar and Dongola (154). But the Nubians 
at length executed their threats of returning to the worship of idols; 
the climate required the indulgence of polygamy, and they have 
finally preferred the triumph of the Koran ti^tlie abasement of the 
Cross. A metaphysical religion may appear too refined for the 
capacity of the negro race : yet a black or a parrot might bo taught 
to repeat the words of the Chalcedonian or Monophysitc creed 
Christianity was more deeply rooted in the Abyssinian empire; church of 
and, although the correspondence has been sometimes interrupted v Ab b* i JjJ’ 
• above seventy or an hundred years, the mother-church of Alexan- 
dria retains her colony in a state of perpetual pupilage. Seven 
bishops once composed the lEthiopic synod : had their number 
amounted to ten, they might have elected an independent primate; 
and one of their kings was ambitious of promoting his brother to 
the ecclesiastical throne. But the event was foreseen, the increase 
was denied ; the episcopal office has been gradually conlined to tile 
abuna (155), the head and author of the Abyssinian priesthood; the 
l>alriarch supplies each vacancy with an Egyptian monk; and llio 
character of a stranger appears more venerable in the eyes of the 
people, less dangerous in those of the monarch. In llie sixth cen- 
tury, when the schism of Egypt was confirmed, the rival chiefs, 
with their patrons, Justinian and Theodora, strove to outstrip each 
other in the conquest of a remote and independent province. The 
industry of the empress was again victorious, and the pious Theo- 
dora has established in that sequestered church the faith and disci- 
pline of the Jacobites (156). Encompassed on all sides by the ene- 

(153 Awnun. Dihlint. Orient, torn, p. 320. 

(154) Tin* Christianity of the Nubians, A. D. 1153, is attested by tbc sheriff al Ediisi, falsely de- 
scribed umlci tbe name of the Nubian gooprapher (p. 18.) who represents ibi'tn aw a nation 6f jaco- 
bill 1 *. The rays of historical light that twinkle iu the history of Reuaudot (p. 178. MO — '22 4. '281 — 

286. 4n3. 434. 451. 464.) are all previous to this sera. See the modern slate m the Let ires lidifianle* 

(Re* Wilt !*•) and Bundling (tom. is. p. 152 — 159. par Berenger). 

(155) The a bit ua is improperly digoitied by the Latins with the title of patriarch. The Abyssi- 
aiaos acknow lodge only the four patriarchs, and their chief is uo more than a metropolitan or national 
primate (l.mlolph. Hist. jfilliiopic. et Comment. I. iii. C. 7.). The seven bishops of Rcnandol (p. 511.), 
who existed A. D. 1131, are unknown to the historian. 

(156) 1 know not why Assemanuus (Bi Idiot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 384.) should call in question lluse 
probable missions of Theodora into Nubia and Ethiopia. The slight notices of Abyssinia till the year 
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mies of their religion, the /Ethiopians slept near a thousand years, 
Thf forgetful of the world, by whom they were forgotten. They were 
Abywioia,’ ’ awakened by the Portuguese, who, turning the southern promon- 
— ism,'™, tory of Africa, appeared in India and the Red Sea, as if they had 
descended through the air from a distant planet. In the first mo- 
ments of their interview, the subjects of Rome and Alexandria ob- 
served the resemblance, rather than the difference, of their faith ; 
and each nation expected the most important benefits from an alli- 
ance with their Christian brethren. In their lonely situation, the 
/Ethiopians had almost relapsed into the savage life. Their vessels, 
which had traded to Ceylon, scarcely presumed to navigate the 
rivers of Africa; the ruins of Axume were deserted, the nation was 
scattered in villages, and the emperor, a pompous name, was con- 
tent, both in peace and war, with the immovable residence of a 
, camp. Conscious o( their own indigence, the Abvssinians had 
formed the rational project of importing the arts and ingenuity of 
Europe (157) ; and their ambassadors at Rome and Lisbon were 
instructed to solicit a colony of smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, 
printers, surgeons, and physicians, for the use of their country. 
But the public danger soon called for the instant and effectual aid of 
arms and soldiers, to defend an unwarlike people from the Barba- 
rians who ravaged the inland country, and the Turks and Arabs 
who advanced from the sea-coast in more formidable array. .Ethi- 
opia was saved by four hundred and fifty Portuguese, w ho displayed 
in the field the native valour of Europeans, and the artificial power 
of the musket and cannon. In a moment of terror, the emperor 
had promised to reconcile himself and his subjects to the Catholic 
faith ; a Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of the pope ( 158) ; 
the empire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed to con- 
tain more gold than the mines of America ; and the w ildest hopes 
of avarice and zeal were built on the willing submission of the 
Christians of Africa. 

Kisiioo of tbc But the vows wiiich pain had extorted, were forsw'orn on tho re- 
A. , n.“is 57 . turn of health. The Abyssinians still adhered with unshaken con- 
stancy to the Monophysitc faith ; their languid belief was inflamed 
by the exercise of dispute ; they branded the Latins with the names 
of Arians and ISestorians, and imputed the adoration of four gods, 
to those who separated the two natures of Christ. Fremona, a 

1500 are tapplm! hv Rroiudol (p. J36— 341. 381. 383. 403. 443, 4c. 431. 436. 463. 473. 480. 311. 
525. 559 —5(14.) from tbc Coptic writers. The mind of Ltidolphu* was a perfect blank. 

(157) Lodolpli. Hist, .ftthiop. I. iv. c. 5. The most necMitry arts are now nercised by the Jews, 
ami the foreign trade is in the hands of the Armenians. What Gregory principally admired and 
envied was the industry of Europe — arte* cl opificia. 

(158) John Btrmadez, whose relation, printed at Lisbon, 1569, was translated into English by 
Pnrehas I Pilgrims, I. vii. c. 7. p. 1119, &c.), and from ihcnce Into French. by La Croie (f.hnstia- 
nisroe d’Kthiopie, p. 92—265 ). The piece is enrions; but the author may be suspected of deceiving 
Abyssinia, Rome, and Portagal. lit* title to tbc rank of patriarch is dark and doubtful [l.udoipb. 
Comment. Jio. 101. p. 47).). 
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place of worship, or rather of exile, was assigned to the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. Their skill in the liberal and mechanic arts, their theo- 
logical learning, and the decency of their manners, inspired a barren 
esteem ; but they were not endowed with the gift of miracles (159), 
and they vainly solicited a reinforcement of European troops. The 
patience and dexterity of forty years at length obtained a more fa- 
vourable audience, and two emperors of Abyssinia were persuaded 
that Home could insure the tumporal and everlasting happiness of 
her votaries. The first of these royal converts lost his crown and 
his life; and the rebel army was sanctified by the a buna , who 
hurled an anathema at the apostate, and absolved his subjects from 
their oath of fidelity. The fate of Zadenghel was revenged by the 
courage and fortune of Susncus, who ascended the throne under the 
name of Segued, and moro vigorously prosecuted the pious enter- 
prise of his kinsman. After the amusement of some unequal com- 
bats between the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the emperor de- 
clared himself a proselyte to the synod of Chalcedon, presuming 
that his clergy and people would embrace without delay the religion 
of their prince. The liberty of choice was succeeded by a law, 
which imposed, under pain of death, the belief of the two natures 
of Christ : tho Abyssinians were enjoined to work and to play on 
the Sabbath ; and Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, re- 
nounced his connection with the Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, conversion 
Alphonso Mender, the Catholic patriarch of /Ethiopia, accepted, in ‘a) 
the namo of Urban MIL, the homage and abjuration of his penitent. 

“ I confess,” said the emperor on his knees, “ I confess that tho 
“ popo is the vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Peter, and the 
“ sovereign of the world. To him I swear true obedience, and at 
“ his feet I offer my person and kingdom." A similar oath was 
repeated byhis son, his brother, the clergy, the nobles, and even 
the ladies of the court : the Latin patriarch was invested with ho- 
nours and wealth ; and his missionaries erected their churches or 
citadels in the most convenient stations of the empire. The Jesuits 
themselves deplore the fatal indiscretion of their chief, who forgot 
the mildness of the gospel and the policy of his order, to introduce 
with hasty violence the liturgy of Rome and the inquisition of Por- 
tugal. He condemned the ancient practice of circumcision, which 
health rather than superstition had first invented in the climate of 
/Ethiopia (160). A new baptism, a new ordination, was inflicted 

(fS9) Religio Rnmana nec proaibu* palnira nec mirarnlis alt ipsis edMil sufTulciebalur, is 

the onenntradicled assurance of the devout emperor Snsneus to his patriarch Mendez (Ludolph. 

Comment. *Wo. I2G. p. 529.) ; and such assurances should be preciously kept, as an antidote against 
any marvellous legends. 

* (160) lam aware how tender is ike question of circumcision. Tet I will affirm, I. That tho 
Ethiopians have a physical reason for the circumcision of males, and even of females (Rechcn-hes 
Phitnsophiqucs sur bn Americains, tom. iL). 2. That it was practised in Ethiopia long before tho 
introduction of Judaism or Christianity (Herodot. 1. ii. c. 104. Marsham, Canon Citron, p. 72, 73.). 

44 Infantes circnmcidunt ob consuetudmcm non ob Judaisuiuui, ” says Gregory the Abyssinian piicst 
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on the natives ; and they trembled with horror when the most holy 
of the dead were torn from their graves, when the most illustrious 
of the living were excommunicated by a foreign priest. In the de- 
fence of their religion and liberty, the Abyssinians rose in arms, 
with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions were extin- 
guished in the blood or the insurgents : two abunas were slain in 
battle, whole legions were slaughtered in the field, or suffocated in 
their caverns; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save 
from an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But the victorious 
monarch was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of his 
mother, of his son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued lis- 
tened to the voice of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear : and his edict 
of liberty of conscience instantly revealed the tyranny and weak- 
ness of the Jesuits. On the death of his father, Basilides expelled 
the Latin patriarch, and restored to the wishes of the nation the 
faith and the discipline of Egypt. The Monophysite churches re- 
sounded with a song of triumph, “ that the sheep of .Ethiopia were 
“ now delivered from thehytenas of the West;” and the gates of that 
solitary realm were for ever shut against the arts, the science, and 
the fanaticism, of Europe (161). 


CHAPTER XLYIII. 


Plan of the last two Volumes. — Succession and Characters or ihe Greek Emperors of 
C onsUiUiuople, from the lime of HcTacItro to the Latin Conquest. 

Defects or the 1 have now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from Constan- 
B £iM»ry!* tine to Heraclius, the regular series of the Boman emperors ; and 
faithfully exposed the prosperous and adverse fortunes of their reigns. 
Eive centuries of the decline and fall of the empire have already 
elapsed) hut a period of more than eight hundred years still sepa- 

[aputl Fabric. Lux Christiana, p. 720.), Tct iu the Wat of dispute, the Portuguese were sometime* 
branded with the uamo of unrircumciret/ (La Crate, p. 80. Ludnlph, Hist, and Comment. I. iii. c. 1.). 

(tGI) The three protestant historian*, Ludolphtts (Bit!, .fxthiopica, Francofurt. 1681 ; Comm Onta- 
rio*, 1601; Retail o Nova, 6la 1693, in folio), Goddes (Church History of Ethiopia, taudnn, 1696, 
in 8vo.), and La Croze [Hist, du Christianisme d'llhiopje et tl'AriWnie, La Ha ye, 1739, in l?mo.}, 
have drawn their principal materials from the Jesuits, especially from the General History or Telle*, 
published to Portuguese at Conimhra. 1660. We might he surprised at their frankness; lint their 
most flagitious vice, the spirit of persecution, was in their eves the most meritorious virtue, liulol- 
phus possessed some, though a alight, advantage from the AUhinpic language, and the personal con- 
versation of Gregorv, a free-spirited Abyssinian priest, whom he invited from Rome to the court of 
S&xe-Golha. Sec the Tlieologia jFihiopica of Grogory, in Fabriciut, Lux Evangelii, p. 716 — 734.* 


* The travels of Brace, Illustrated bv those of opinions, the barbarous manners of the AElbio- 
Mr. Salt, and the narrative of Kaihaniot Pearce, pious seem fo lie gaining more oud more the 
have brought us again acquainted with this re- ascendancy ovpr the practice of Christianity. — M. 
mote region. Whatever may be their speculative 
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rates me from the term of my labours, the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks. '"Should I persevere in the same course, should I 
observe the same measure, a prolix and slender thread would he 
spun through many a volume, nor would the patient reader find 
an adequate reward of instruction or amusement. At every step, 
as we sink dfcirper in the decline and fall of the Eastern empire, the 
annals of ffich succceding feign would impose a more ungrateful 
and melancholy task. These annals must continue to repeal a te- 
dious and uniform tale of weakness and misery ; the natural con- 
nection of causes and events would he broken by frequented hasty 
transitions and a minute accumulation of circumstances must de- 
stroy the light and effect of those general pictures which compose 
the use and ornament of a remote history, f rom the time of He- 
raclius, the Byzantine theatre is contracted and darkened : the line 
of empire, which had been defined by the laws of Justinian and 
the arms of Bclisarius, recedes on all sides from our view : the Ro- 
man name, the proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a 
narrow Confer of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constantinople; 
and the late of the Gre0k empire has been compared to that of the 
Rhine, which loses itself in the sands, before its waters can mingle 
with the ocean. The scale of dominion is diminished to our view 
by the distance of time and pljjce : nor is the loss of external 
splendour compensated by ‘the nobler gifts 'of virtue and genius. 
In flie last moments of her decay, Constantinople was doubtless 
more opulent and populous than Athens at her most flourishing 
aera, when a scanlj sum of six thousand talents, or twelve hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, was possessed by twenty-one thousand 
male citizens' of an adult age. But each of these citizens w as a free- 
man, who dared to assert the liberty of his thoughts, words, and 
actions; whose person and property were guarded by equal law; 
and who exercised his independent vote in the government of the 
republic. Their numbers seem to be multiplied by the strong and 
various discrimiiiatjbns of character : under the shield ’of freedom, 
on the w ings of^einulalion and vanity, each Athenian aspired to 
the level of the national dignity : from this commanding eminence, * 
some cHpscn spirits soared 'beyond the reach of a vulgar eye; and 
the chances of superior merit in a great and populous kingdom, as 
they are proved by experience, wvmld excuse the computation of 
imaginary millions. *l'he tejritories of Athens, Sparta, and their 
allies, do not exceed a muderate province of loanee or England : but 
aftor the trophies # of Salaniis ami Plataea, they expand in our fancy 
to the gigantic size of Asia, which had been trampled under (lie feet 
of the victorious preeks. But the subjects of the Byzantine empire, 
who assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks and Romans, 
present a dead uniformity of abject vices, which are neither softened 
by tlie weakness of humanity, nor animated by the vigour of me- 
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morable crimes. The freemen of antiquity might repeat with ge- 
nerous enthusiasm the sentence of Homer, “ that on the first day 
“ of his serv itude, the captive is deprived of one half of his manly 
“ virtue.” But the poet had only seen the effects of civil or do- 
mestic slavery, nor could he foretell that the second moiety of 
manhood must he annihilated by the spiritual despotism, which 
shackles, not only the actions, but even the thoughts of the pros- 
trate votary. By this double yoke, the Greeks were oppressed un- 
der the successors of Heraclius ; the tyrant, a law of eternal justice, 
was degraded by the vices of his subjects ; and on the throne, in 
the camp, in the schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless dili- 
gence, the names and characters that may deserve to be rescued 
from oblivion. Nor are the defects of the subject compensated by 
the skill and variety of the painters. Of a space of eight hundred 
years, the four first centuries are overspread with a cloud inter- 
rupted by some faint and broken rays of historic light : in the lives 
of the emperors, from Maurice to Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has 
alone been the- theme of a separate work ; and the absence, or loss, 
or imperfection of contemporary evidence, must be poorly supplied 
by the doubtful authority of more recent compilers. The four last 
centuries are exempt from the reproach of penury : and with the 
Comnenian family, the historic muse o # f Constantinople again re- 
vive?, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions are withoiat elegance 
or grace. A succession of priests, or courtiers, treads in each 
other's footsteps in the same path of servitude and superstition : 
their views arc narrow, their judgment is feeble or corrupt; and we 
close the volume of -copious barrenness, still ignorant of the causes 
of events, the characters of the actors, and the maimers of the 
times, which they celebrate or deplore. The observation which has 
been applied to a mjn, may be extended to. a whole people, that the 
energy of the sword is communicated to the pen ; and it will be 
found by experience, that the tone of history will rise or fall fvitb 
thtf-spirit of the age. * , v >; - - v 

n, From these consideration?, I should have abandoned without rejr 
Trr gret the Greek slaves andHheir servile historians, had I not reflected 
*UreiIw°d ° f the Byzantine monarchy is passively connecfM with 

the most splendid and important revolutions which have changed 
the state of the world. The space of the lost provinces was imrne-* 
diately replenished with, new culoniqs and fising kingdoms : the 
active virtues of peacg and war' deserte^from the vanquished to 
'the victorious nations; and it is in their origin $nd conquests, in 
their religion and government, that we must explore the causes and 
effects of the decline and fall of the Eastern ompiig.. Nor will this 
scope of narrative, the riches and variety of there materials, be in— 
compatible with the unity jof design and composition. As, ift his 
daily prayers, the Musulmgn of Fez or Delhi still turns his face 
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towards the temple of Mecca, the historian’s eye shatl be always 
fixed on the city of Constantinople. The excursive line may em- 
brace the Wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the cirao will be ulti- 
matelyweduccd to the decreasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle Fshall now establish the plan oVthe last three 
volumes of the present work. The first chapter will contain, in a 
regular series, the emperors who reigned at Constantinople during 
a period of six hundred years, from the days of Heraclius to the 
Latin conquest : a rapid abstract, which may be supported by a 
general appeal to the order and text of the original historians. In 
this "introduction, I shall confine myself to the revolutions of the 
throne, the succession of families, the personal characters of the 
Greek princes, the mode of their life and death, the maxims and 
infltfence of their domestic government, and the tendency of their 
reign to accelerate or suspend the downfal of the Eastern empire. 
Such a chronological review will serve to illustrate the various ar- 
gument of the subsequent chapters; and each circumstance of the 
eventful story of the Barbarians will adapt itself in a proper place to 
the Byzantine annals. The internal state of the empire, and the 
dangerous heresy of the Paulicians, which shook the East and en- 
lightened the West, w ill be the subject of two separate chapters ; 
but these inquiries must be postponed till our farther progress shall 
have opened the view' of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries 
of the Christian a;ra. After this foundation of Byzantine history, 
the following nations will pass before our eyes, and each will oc- 
cupy the space to which it may be entitled by greatness or merit, 
or the degree of connection with the Roman world and the present 
age. I. The Franks; a general appellation which includes all the 
Barbarians of France, Italy, and Germany, who were united by 
the sword and sceptre of Charlemagne. The persecution of images 
■and their votaries separated Rome and Italy' from the Byzantine 
throne, and prepar'd a thc restoration of the Roman empire in the 
West. II. The Arabs or Saracens. Three ample chapters will be 
devoted to this curious and interesting object. In the first, after a 
pichire of the country and its inhabitants, I shall investigate the 
character of Mahomet; the character, religion, and success ^of the 
prophet. In the second I shall lead the Arabs to the conquest of 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the Roman empire; nor 
ca'n 1 check their victorious career till they have overthrown the 
monarchies of Persia find Spain. In the third I sfiafl inquire how 
Constantinople and Europe were saved by the luxury and arts, the 
division and decay, of the empire of the caliphs. A single chapter 
will include, IHr The Bulgarians, IV. Hungarians, and, V. 
Russians, ^who assaulted by sea or by land the provinces and the 
capital ; but tho last of these, so important in their present great- 
ness, wHl excite some curiosity in their origin and infancy. 
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VI. The Normans; or rather the private adventurers of that 'war- 
like people, wh& founded a powerful kingdom in Apnlia and Sicily, 
shook the thronfe of Constantinople, displayed the trophies of chi- 
valry, and almost realised the wonders of romance. ‘ VH. the La— 
Tins ; the subjects of the pope, the nations of the West, who en- 
listed under the banner of the cross for the recovery or relief of 
the holy sepulchre, l’he Greek emperors were terrified and pro- 
served by the myriads of pilgrims who marched to Jerusalem with 
Godfrey of Bouillon and the jieers of Christendom. The second 
and third crusades trod in the footsteps of the first: Asia and Eo- 
rope were mingled in a sacred war of two hundred years ; and tbe 
Christian powers were bravely resisted, and finally oxpelMd, Iff 
Saladin and the Mamahtkes of Egypt. In these memorable ^ li- 
sa d os, a fleet and army of French and Venetians were diverted 
from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus : they assaulted the capital, 
they subverted the Greek monarchy ; and a dynasty of&rttin princes 
was seated near threescore years on the throne of Constantine. 
VHI. The Greeks themselves, during this period of captivity and 
exile, must be considered as a foreign nation; the cnapiies, and 
again the sovereigns, of Constantinople. Misfortune had rekindled 
a spark of national virtue; amt the Imperial series may be conti- 
nued with some dignity from Qgir restoration to the Turkish con- 
quest. IX. The Moguls and Tartars. By the arms of 7.ingis 
and his descendants, the globe was shaken from China to Poland 
and Greece : the sultans were overthrown: the caliphs feH, and the 
Caesars trembled on their throne. The victories of Timour sus- 
pended above fifty years the final min of the Byron tine empire. 
X. I have already noticed the first appearance of the Turks ; and 
the names of the fathers, of Seljuk and Olhman, discriminate the 
two successive dynasties of the nation, which emerged in the do- 
ve nth century from the Scythian wilderness. Tbe former esta- 
blished a potent and splendid kingdom from the banks of the Otus 
to Antioch ahd Nice; and the first ernsade was provoked by the 
violation of Jerusalem and the danger of Constantinople. From 
an humble origin, the Ottomans arose, the scourge -and terror of 
Christendom. Constantinople was besieged and taken by Mahm- 
wet II., and his triumph annihilates the remnant, the image, the 
title, of, the Roman efhi.ire in the East. The schism of the Greeks 
will be conngctjfid with, their last calamities, nnd the restoration of 
learning in the Western world. I shall return from the captivity 
of the new, to the ruins of ancient Rosie ; and, the venerable 
name, the interesting theme, will shed a ray of glory on the con- 
clusion of my labour^. 1 
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Tire emperor Heraclius had punished a tyrant and ascended his s«»»d 
throne; and the memory of his reign is perpetuated by the tran- I "‘ 1 ,t»To*f° d 
sient conquest, and irreparable Iobs, of the Eastern provinces. H “* cU “’ 
AftiT the death of Endocia, liis first wife, he disobeyed the patriarch, 
and violated the laws, by his second marriage with his niece Mar- 
tina; and the superstition of the Greeks beheld the judgment of 
heaven in tho diseases of the -father and the deformity of his 
offspring. But the opinion of an illegitimate birth is sufficient 
to distract the choicp, and loosen the obedience, of the people : 
the ambition of Martina was quickened by maternal hive, and 
perhaps by the envy of a step-mother; and the aged husband was 
too feeblp to withstand the arts of conjugal allurements. Con- 
stantine, his eldest son, enjoyed in a mature age the title of^Au- 
gustus; but the weakness of his constitution required a colleague 
and a guardian, and he yielded with secret reluctance to the par- 
tition of the empire. The senate was summoned to the palace 
to ratify or attest the association of lleraelconas, the son of Mar- 
tina : the imposition of the diadem was consecrated by the prayer 
and blessing of the patriarch; the senators and patricians adored 
the majesty of the great emperor and the partners of his reign ; 
and as soon as tho doors were thrown open, they w'ere hailed 
by the tumultuary but important voice of the soldiers. After an 
interval of live months, the pompous ceremonies which formed 
the essence of the Byzantine state were celebrated in the cathe- 
dral and the hippodrome ; the concord of the royal brothers was 
affectedly displayed by the younger leaning on the arm of the 
elder; aud the name of Martina was mingled in the reluctant 
or venal acclamations of the people. Heraclius survived this as- a. n. ou, 
sociation about two years ; his last testimony declared his two c ' 
sons tho equal heirs of the Eastern empire, and commanded them 
to honour his wddow Martina as their mother and their sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne with the name and cmimmim 
attributes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though respectful, a. d. mi, 
opposition; and the dying embers of freedom were kindled by the lvb,u * r J- 
breath of superstitious prejudice. “ We reverence,” exclaimed the 
voice of a citizen, “ we reverence the mother of our princes; but to 
“those princes alone our obislience is due; and Constantine, the 
“ elder emperor, is of an age to sustain, in his own hands, the 
“ weight of the sceptre. Your sex is excluded by nature from the 
** toils of government. How could you combat, how' could you 
“ answer, the Barbarians, who, with hostile or friendly intentions, ■ 

“ may approach the royal city? May heaven avert from tho Ro- 
“ man republic this national disgrace, which would provoke the 
« patience of the slaves of Persia I ” Martina descended from the 
throne with indignation, and sought a refuge in the female apart- 
ment of the palace. The reign of Constantine the Third lasted only 
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one hundred and three days phe expired in the thirtieth year of his 
age, and, although his life had been a long malady, a belief was 
entertained that poison had been the means, and his crnel step- 
Bvtdtonu, mother the autlior, of his untimely fate. Martina reaped indeed the 
V,£"' harvest of his death, and assumed the government in the name or 
the surviving emperor; but the incestuous widow of Iferaclius was 
universally abhorred ; tjie jealousy of the people was awakened, and 
Ihc two orphans whom Constantine had left became Uie objects Of 
the public care. It was in vain that the son of Marlina^who was 
no more'tlian lifteen years of age, was taught to declare himself the 
Guardian of his nephews, one of whom he had presented at the bap- 
tismal font; it was in vain that he sworo on the wood «Lthe true 
cross to defend them against all their enemies. On lus death-bed, 
the late emperor had despatched a trusty servant to arm the troops 
and provinces of the East in the defence of his helpless children : 
the eloquence ami liberality of Valentin had been successful, and 
from his camp of Chalcedon, he boldly demanded tht> punishment 
of the assassins, and the restoration of the lawful heir. 1 he licence 
of the soldiers, w ho devoured the grapes and drauk the wine of 
their Asiatic vineyards, provoked the citizens of Constantinople 
against the domestic authors of their calamities, and the dome of 
St. Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers and hymns, but with the 
clamours and imprecations of an enraged multitude. At their im 
perious command, Hcraclconas appeared in the pulpit with the 
eldest of the royal orphans ; Constans alone was saluted as emperor 
or the Romans, and a crown of gold, which had been taken from 
the tomb of Iferaclius, was placed on his head, with the solemn 
benediction of the patriarch. But in the tumult of joy and in- 
dignation, tho church was pillaged, the sanctuary was polluted by 
a promiscuous crowd of Jews and Barbarians; and the Monothehte 
Pyrrhus, a creature of the empress, after dropping a protestation on 
the altar, escaped bv a prudent flight from the /.eal of the Catholics. 
A more serious and bloody task was reserved for the senate, who 
derived a temporary strength from the consent of the soldiers and 
people The spirit of Roman freedom revived the ancient and aw- 
ful examples of the judgment of tyrants, and the Imperial culprits 
were deposed and condemned as the authors of the death of Con- 
pniibptai slantinc. But the severity of the conscript fathers was stained by 
the, indiscriminate punishment of the innocent and the guilty • Mar- 
tina and Hcraclconas were sentenced to the amputation, the former 
other tongue, the latter of his nose; and after this cruel execution, 
they consumed the remainder of their days in exile and oblivion. 
The Greeks who were capable of reflection might find some consol- 
ation for their servitude, by observing the abuse of power when it 
was lodged for a moment in the hands of an aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years back- 
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wards to the ago of the Antonines, if wc listen to the oration which Cooumin. 
Conslans 11. prondtinced in the twelfth year of his age before the scpumbw'. 
Byzantine senate. After returning his thanks for the just punishment 
of the assassins, who had intercepted the fairest hopes of his father’s 
reign, “ By the divine Providence,” said the young emperor, “ and 
by your righteous 'decree, Martina and her incestuous progeny 
“have been cast headlong from the throne. Your majesty and 
“wisdom have prevented the Boman state from degenerating into 
“lawless tyranny. T ' I therefore exhort and beseech you to stand 
“ forth as the counsellors and judges of the common safety.” The 
senators were gratified by the Respectful address and liberal dona- 
tive of their sovereign ; but these’ servile Greeks Were unworthy and 
regardless of freedom ; and in his mind, the lesson of an hour was 
quickly erased by the prejudices of the age and the habits of des- 
potism. He retained only a jealous fear lest the senate or people 
should one day invade the right of primogeniture, and seat his 
brother Theodosius on an equal throne.' By the imposition of holy 
orders, the grandson of Heraclius'was disqualified for the purple; 
but this ceremony, which seemed to profane the sacraments of the 
church, was insufficient to appease the suspicions of the tyrant, and 
the death of the deacon Theodosius coidd alone expiate the. crime of a. d. mo. 
his rOyal birth.* His murder was avenged by the imprecations of 
the people*, and the assassin, in the fulness of power, was driven 
from his capital into voluntary and perpetual exile. , Constans em- a. d. mi. 
barked for Greece; and, as if he meant to retort the abhorrence 
which he deserved, he is said, from the Imperial galley, to have spit 
against the walls of his native city. After passing the winter at 
Athens, ho sailed to Tarentum in Italy, visited Uome,t and con- 
cluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, by 
fixing his residence at Syracuse. But if Constans could fly from his 
people, he could not fly from himself. The remorse of his conscience 
created a phantom who pursued him by land and sea, by day and 
by night; and the visionary Theodosius, presenting to his lips a 
cup of blood, said, or seemed to say, “ Drink, brother, drink ; ” a 
sure emblem of the aggravation of his guilt, since he had received 
from the hands of Che deacon the mystic cup of the blood of Christ. 

Odious to himself and to mankind, Constans perished by domestic, 
perhaps by episcopal, treason, in the capital of Sicily. A servant 
who wajfed in. tho bath, after pouring warm water on his head, 
struck him violently with the vase. He fell, stunned by the blow, 
and suffocated by the water; and his attendants, who wondered at 
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the tedious delay, beheld with indifference the corpse of their life- 
less emperor. The troops of Sicily invested %ith the purple an 
obscure youth, whose inimitable beatify eluded, and it might easily 
elude, the declining art of the painters and sculptors of the age.' 

Constans had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, the eldest 
of whom had been clothed in his infancy with the purple. When 
the father summoned them to attend his person in Sicily, these 
precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, and a firm refusal 
informed him that they were the children of the state. The hews 
of his murder was conveyed with almost supernatural speed from 
Syracuse to Constantinople; and Constantine, the eldest of his Sons, 
inherited his throne without being the heir of the public hatred. 
His subjects contributed, with zeal and alacrity, Co chastise the guilt 
and presumption oFa province whifch had usurped the rights of the 
senate and people; the young emperor sailed from the Hellespont 
with a powerful fleet; and the legions of Rome and Carriage were 
assembled under his standard in thd^iarbour of Syracuse. The de- 
feat of the Sicilian tyrant was-easy, his punishment just, and his 
beauteous head was exposed in the hippodrome: but 1 cannot ap- 
plaud the clemency of a prince, who, among a crowd of victims, 
condemned the son of a patrician, for deploring with some bitter- 
ness the execution of a virtuous father. The youth was casfrated : 
he survived the operation, and the memory of this indecent cruelty 
is preserved by the elevation of Gerrnanas to the rank of a patriarch 
and saint. After pouring this hloddy libation on his father’s tomb, 
Constantine returned to his capital; and the growth of his young 
beard during the Sicilian voyage was announced, by the familiar 
surnamo of Pogonatus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, like 
that of his predecessor, was stained with fraternal discord. On his 
two brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of 
Augustus : an empty title, for they continued to languish, without 
trust or power, in the solitude of the palace. At their secret insti- 
gation, the troops of the Anatolian I heme or province approached 
the city on the Asiatic side, demanded for the royal brothers the 
partition or exercise of sovereignty, and supported their seditious 
claim by a theological argument. They were Christians (they 
cried), and orthodox Catholics; the sincere votaries of the holy and 
undivided Trinity. Since there are three equal persons in heaven, 
it is reasonable there should be three equal persons upon earth. 
The emperor invited these learned divines to a friendly conference, 
in which they might propose their arguments to the senate : they 
obeyed the sunupons, but the prospect of their bodies hanging on 
the gibbet in the suburb of Galata reconciled their companions to 
the unity of the reign of Constantine. He pardoned his brothers, 
and their names were still pronounced in the public acclamations : 
but on like repetition or suspicion of a similar offence, the obnoxious 
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princes were deprived of their titles and noses/ in the presence of 
the Catholic bishops who were assembled at Constantinople in 
the sixth general svuod. In the close of his life, Pogonalns was 
anxious only to establish the right of, primogeniture: the heir of his 
two son#, Justinian and lleraclius, was offered on the shrine of 
•St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by the pope; but 
the older was alone exalted lo the rauk ofAugustus, and the as- 
surance of Die empire. 

After the decease of his father, the inheritance of the Roman 
w orld devolved to Justinian II. ; and the name of a triumphant law- Seplcmbcrl 
giver was dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who imitated his 
namesake only in the expensive luxury of building. His passions 
were strong; ilia understanding was feeble; and he was intoxicated 
with a foolish pride, tliat his birth had given hi ui Die command of 
millions, of whom tl«e smallest community would not have chosen 
him for their local magistrate. His favourite ministers were two 
beings tlie least susceptible of human sympathy, au eunuch and a 
monk : to Die one he abandoned tlie palace, to the other the fi- 
liances; the former corrected the emperor’s mother w ith a scourge, 
the latter suspended Die insolvent tributaries, wdh their heads 
downwards, over a slow and smoky lirjj, Since tire days of Corn- 
modus and Caracalla, Die cruelty of the Roman princes had most 
commonly been th^ effect of their fear; but Justinian, who pos- 
sessed some vigour of character, enjoyed the sufferings, and braved 
the revenge, of his subjects, about ten' years, till the measure was 
full, of hk» crimes and of their patience. In a dark dungeon, Leon- 
tius, a general of reputation, had groaned above three years, with 
some of the noblest and most deserving of the patricians : he was 
suddenly drawn forth to assume tlie government of Greece;, and this 
promotion of an injured man was a mark of the contempt rather 
than of the confidence of his prince. As he was followed to the 
port by Die kinil^oflices of bis friends, Leontius observed with a sigh 
tiiat lie was a victim adorued for sacrifice, and that inevitable death 
would pursue liis footsteps. They ventured to reply, that glory 
am i empire might be the recompense "of a generous resolution ; that 
every order of men abhorred Die reign of a monster; and tliat the 
Hands of two hundred thousand patriots oxpected only the voice of 
U leader. The pight was chosen for their deliverance ; and in the 
first effort of tho conspirators, tho prefect was slain, and the pri- 
sons were forced open : the emissaries of Leontius proclaimed in 
©very street, “ Christians, to St. Sophia 1” and Die seasonable text 
ol the patriarch, “ This is tho day of the Lord!” was the prelude 


* 8c hJot*>r (Gcschicble dat bildor-MUrmcuden nano, the priicco lain* dnsi-lv oecliulcd is Ike 
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o£ an inflammatory sermon . From the church the people adjourned 
to the hippodrome : Justinian, in whose cause noth sword had been 
drawn, was dragged before these tumultuary judges, and their cla- 
mours demanded the instant death of the tyrant. But Leontius, 
who was already clothed with the purple, cast an eye of pity on the 
prostrate son of his own benefactor and of so many emperors. Tha> 
life of Justinian was spared ; the amputation of his nose, perhaps 
of his longue, was imjtetfectly |>erformed : the happy flexibility of 
the Creek language could impose the name of Rhinotmetos ; and the 
mutilated tyrant was banished to Cherson® in Crim-Tartafy, a 
lonely settlement, where corn, wine, and oil, were imported as fo- 
reign luxuries. . ■ 1 • 1 ' 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness, Justinian still cherished 
the pride of his birth, and the hope of his restoration. After three 
years’ exile, he received the pleasing intelligence that his* injury 
was avenged by a second revolution, and that Leoutius in his turn 
hard been dethroned and mutilated by the rebel Apsimar, who as- 
sumed the more respectable name of Tiberius. But the claim of 
lineal succession was still formidable to a plebeian usurper; arid 
his jealousy was stimulated by the complaints and charges of the 
Chersonites, Who beheld the vices of the tyrant in the spirit of the 
exile. With a band of followers, attached to his person by com- 
mon hope or common despair, Justinian fled^rom the inhospitable 
shore to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched their tents between 
the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan entertained with pity and: 
respect the royal suppliant : Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on 
the Asiatic side of the lake Moeotis, was assigned for his residence; 
and every Roman prejudice was stifled in his marriage with the 
sister of the Barbarian, who seems, however, from the name of 
Theodora, to have received the sacrament of baptism.- But the 
faithless Chozar was soon tempted by the gold of Constantinople : 
and had not the design been revealed by the conjugal love of Theo- 
dora, her husband must have been assassinated, or betrayed into 
the power of his enemies. After strangling, with his own hands, 
the two emissaries of the khSn, Justinian sent back his wife to her 
brother, and embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more 
faithful allies. His vessel was assaultcdby a violent tempest; and 
one of his pious companions advised him to deserve tlie mercy of 
Cod by a vow of general forgiveness, if he should be restored to the 
throne. “ Of forgiveness?” replied the intrepid tyrant: “ may I 
“ perish this instant — may the Almighty whelm me in the waves 
“ — if I consent to spare a single head of my®nemies 1 ” He sur- 
vived this impious menace, sailed into the mouth of the Danube, 
trusted his person in the- royal village of the Bulgarians, and pur- 
chased the aid of Terbelis, a pagan conqueror, by the promise of 
his daughter and a fair partition of the treasures of the empire. 
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The Bulgarian kingdom extended to the confines of Thrace; and the 
two princes besieged Constantinople at the head of fifteen thousand 
hoYse. Apsimarvwas dismayed by the sudden and hostile appari- 
tion of his rival, whose head had been promised by the Cbozar, and 
of whose evasion he was yet ignorant. After an absence of ten 
years, the crimes of Justinian were faintly remembered, and the 
birth and misfortunes of their hereditary sovereign excited the pity 
of the multitude, evee discontented with the ruling powers; and by 
the active diligence of his adherents he w as introduced nito the city 

and palace of Constantine. • i . 

In rewarding his allies, and recalling his wife, Justinian dis- 
plavcd some sense of honour and gratitt.de;' and Terbelis retired, 
after sweeping awav an heap of gold coin, w hich lie measured w ith 105 _„t. 
his Scythian whip. But never was vow more religiously performed 
than the sacred oath of revenge which he. had sworn amidst the 
storms of the F.uxine. The two usurers, for 1 must reserve the 
name of tyrant for the conqueror, were dragged into the hippo- 
drome, the one from his prison, the other from his palace. Before 
their execution, Leontius and Apsimar were cast prostrate in chains 
beneath the throne of the emperor; and Justinian, planting a foot 
on each of their necks, contemplated above an hour the chariot- 
race, while tho inconstant |>eople shouted, in the words.ol the Psalm- 
ist, “ Thou slialt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on the lioh 
“ and dragon shall thou sot thy footl" The universal defection 
which he had once experienced might provoke him to repeat the 
wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had but one head. Yet 1 
shall presume to observd, that such a wish is unworthy of an in- 
genious tyrant, since his revenge and cruelty would have been ex- 
tinguished by a single blow, instead of the slow variety of tortures 
which Justinian inflicted on the victims of his anger. His pleasures 
were inexhaustible : neither private virtue nor public service could 
expiate the guilt of active, or even passive, obedience Jo an esta- 
blished government; and, during the six years of his new reign, he 
considered the axe„lhe cord, and the rack, as the only instruments 
of royalty. But liis most implacable hatred was pointed against the 
Chersonites, who had insulted his exile and violated the laws of 
hospitality. Their remote situation afforded some means of de- 
fence, or at least of escape; and a grievous tax was imposed on Con- 
stantinople, to supply the preparations of a fleet and army. 

“ are guilty, and all must perish,” was the mandate of Justinian ; 
and the bloody execution was entrusted to his iavourite Stephen, 
who was recommended by the epithet of the savage. Yet even the 
savage Stephen imperfectly accomplished the intentions of his sove- 
reign. The slowness of his attack .allowed the greater part of the 
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inhabitants to withdraw into the country; and the minister of ven- 
geance contented himself with reducing the youth of both sexes to a 
stale of servitude, with roasting alive seven of the principal citizens, 
with drowning twenty iu the sea, and with reserving forty-twain 
chains to receive their doom from the mouth of the emperor. In 
their return, the licet waebdriven on the rocky shores of Anatolia; 
and Justinian applauded the obedience of the Euxine, which had in- 
volved so many thousands of his subjects and enemies in a common 
shipwreck :'btit the tyrant was still insatiate of blood; and a second 
expedition was commanded to extirpate the remains of the pro- 
scribed colony* In the short interval, Uie Chersomtes had returned 
to Uicir city, and were prepared to die in arms; the khan of the 
Chozars had renounced the cause ofehis odious brother; the exiles 
of every province were assembled in Tauris; and bardanes, under 
the name of Philippicus, was invested with the purple. The Im- 
perial troops, unwilling and unable to perpetrate the revenge of 
Justinian, ekiapcd bis displeasure by abjuring his allegiance: the 
fleet, under their new sovereign, steered back a more auspicious 
course to the harbours of Sinope and Constantinople; and every 
tongue was prompt to pronounce, every hand to execute, the death 
of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he was deserted by his barba- 
rian guards; and Uie stroke of the assassin was praised as an act of 
patriotism and Homa,n virtue. Ilis son Tiberius had taken refuge 
in a church; lus aged grandmother guarded the door; and the inno- 
cent youth, suspending round his neck Uie most formidable relics, 
embraced w ith ono hand the altar, with the other the wood of the 
true cross, but the popular fury Dial dares to trample on supersti- 
tion, is deaf to the cries of humanity ; aad the race of Hcraclius was 
extinguished after a reign of one hundred years. 

between the fall of ttic Iieracliau and the rise of tho Isuurian 
dynasty, a short interval of six years is divided into three reigns, 
bardanes, or Philippicus, was hailed at Constantinople as an hero 
who had delivered his country from a tyrant ; and he might tpate 
some moments of happiness in the first transports of sincere and 
universal joy. Justinian had left behiud him an ample treasure, the 
fruit of cruelty and rapinu: but this useful fund was soon and idly 
dissipated by his successor. On the festival of his birth-day, Phi- 
lippicus entertained Hie multitude with Uie games of thohippodrome; 
from thence ho paraded through the streets with a thousand banners 
and a thousand trumpets ; refreshed himself in the batiks of 
Zeuxippus, and returning to Uie palace, entertained his nobles w itb 
a sumptuous banquet. At tho meridian hour he withdrew to his 
chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and forgetful that his 
example had made every subject ambitious, and that every ambitious 
subject was his secret enemy. Some bold conspirators introduced 
themselves in Uie disorder of the feast; and the slumbering monarch 
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was surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed, before he was sensible 
of his danger. Yet Iho traitors w ere deprived of their reward ; and 
the^free voice of the senate and people promoted Artemius from the Anaiuiimii. 
office of secretary to that of emperor: he assumed the title of Anas- A joneV. S ’ 
tasius the second, and displayed in a short and troubled reign the 
virtues both of peace and w ar. But, after the extinction of the Im- 
perial line, the rule of obedience was violated, and every change 
diffused the seeds of new revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet, an 
obscure and reluctant officer of the revenue was forcibly invested 
with the purple : after some months of a naval war, Anastasius re- 
signed the sceptre: and the conqueror, Theodosius the third, sub- Th«*to>iu 
milted in his turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and A . , 1 l " 118i 
emperor of tlte Oriental troops, llis two predecessors were per- ■ ,aDMr 7- 
milted to embrace the ecclesiastical profession : the restless im- 
patience of Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose his life in a 
treasonable enterprise; but the last days of Theodosius were honour- 
able and secure. The single sublime word, “ health," which he 
inscribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence of philosophy or re- 
ligion ; and the fame of his miracles was long preserved among the 
people of Kphesus. This convenient shelter of the church might 
sometimes impose a lesson of clemency ; hut it may be questioned 
whether it is for the public interest to diminish tlie perils of unsuc- 
cessful ambition. 

1 have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant; 1 shall briefly represent the lm rn. «tc 
founder of a new dynasty, who is known to posterity by the in- A I "c. rl *?i l 
vectives of his enemies, and whose public and private life is involved “* rch JS - 
in the ecclesiastical story of the Iconoclasts. Yet in spite of the 
clamours of superstition, a favourable prejudice for the character of 
Leo the lsauriap, may be reasonably drawn from the obscurity of his 
birth, and the duration of his reign. — 1. In an age of manly spirit, 
the prospect of an Imperial reward would have kindled every energy 
of the mind, and produced a crowd of competitors as deserving as- 
they were desirous to reign. Even in the corruption and debility 
<rf the modern Greeks, the elevation of a plebeian from the last to 
the first rank of society, supposes some qualifications above the 
level of the multitude. He would probably be ignorant and dis- 
dainful of speculative science; and, in the pursuit of fortune, be 
might absolve himself from the obligations of benevolence and jus- 
tice; Imt to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues of pru- 
dence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the important 
art of gaining their confidence and directing their passions. It is 
agreed that Leo was a native of lsauria, and that Conon was his pri- 
mitive name. The writers, whose awkward satire is praise, de- 
scribe him as an itinerant pedlar, who drove an ass with some 
paltry merchandise to the country fairs: and foolishly relate that he 
met on live road some Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the 
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Roman empire, on condilion that he should abolish the worship of 
idols. A more probable account relates the migration of his father 
from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised the lucrative U;ade 
of a grazier ; and he must have acquired considerable wealth, since 
the lirst introduction of his son was procured by a supply of five 
hundred sheep to the Imperial camp. His first service was in the 
guards of Justinian, where he soon attracted the notice, and by 
degrees the jealousy, of the tyrant. His valour and dexterity were 
conspicuous in the Colchian war: from Anastasius he received the 
command of the Anatolian legions, and by the suffrage of the soldiers 
he was raised to the empire with the general applause of the Roman 
world. — II. In this dangerous elevation, Leo the third supported 
himself against the envy of his equals, Die discontent of a powerful 
faction, and the assaults of his foreign and domestic enemies. The 
Catholics, who accuse his religious innovations, arc obliged toconfess 
that they were undertaken with temper and conducted with firmness. 
Their silence respects the wisdom of his administration and the 
purity of his manners. After a reign of twenty-four years, he 
peaceably expired in the palace of Constantinople; and the purple 
which he had acquired was transmitted by the right of inheritance 
to the third generation.* r , 

comum.no In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son and successor of Leo, 
coproDymtu, Constantine the fifth, surnamed Copronymus, attacked with less 
A ioB« Is!’ temperate zeal the images or idols of the church. Their votaries 
have exhausted the bitterness of religious gall, in their portrait of 
• this spotted panther, this antichrist, this flying dragon of the 
serpent’s seed, who surpassed the vices of Elagabalus and Nero. 
His reign was a long butchery of whatever was most noble, or holy, 
or innocent, in his empire. In person, the emperqp assisted at the 
execution of his victims, surveyed their agonies, listened to their 
groans, and indulged, without satiating, his appetite for blood : a 
. plate of noses was accepted as a grateful offering, and his domestics 
were often scourged or mutilated by the royal hand. His surname 
was derived from his pollution of his baptismal font. The infant 
might be excused ; but the manly pleasures of Copronymus de- 
graded him below the level of a brute ; bis lust confounded the 
eternal distinctions of sex and species; and he seemed to extract 
some unnatural delight from the objects most offensive to human 
sense. In his religion the Iconoclast was an Heretic, a Jew, a 
Mahometan, a Pagan, and an Atheist; and bis belief of an invisible 
power could be discovered only in his magic riles, human victims. 


* Daring iho Utter part of hi* reign, the bosti- siantinople, compelled Leo greatly to increase the. 
lilies of the Saracens, who invested a Pergame- burden of taxation upon his subjects. A twelfth 
nian, named Tiberius, with the purple, and pro- was exacted in addition to every aureos(voutaua) 
claimed him as the son of Justinian, and an as a wall lax. Theopbanes, p. 275. Sc^losser. 
earthquake, which destroyed the walls of Con- Bilder-slUrmcnd. Kaiser, p. 197. — M. 
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and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the d®mons of antiquity. 
His life was stained with the most opposite vices, and the ulcers 
which covered his body, anticipated before his death the sentiment 
of hell-tortures. Of these accusations, which I have so patiently 
copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity; and in the private 
anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as the detection 
is more difficult. Without adopting the pernicious maxim, that 
where much is alleged, something must be true, I can however 
discern, that Constantine the fifth was dissolute and cruel. Ca- 
lumny is more prone to exaggerate than to invent; and her licentious 
tongue’is checked in some measure by the experience of the age and 
country to which she appeals. Of the bishops and monks, the ge- 
nerals and magistrates, who are said to have suffered under his 
reign, the numbers are recorded, the names were conspicuous, the 
execution was public, the mutilation visible and permanent.* The 
Catholics hated the person and government of Copronymus; but 
even their hatred is a proof of their oppression. They dissemble 
the provocations which might excuse or justify his rigour, but even 
these provocations must gradually inflame his resentment and harden 
his temper in the use or the abuse of despotism. Yet the character 
of the fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his govern- 
ment always deserve the curses or the contempt of the Greeks. 
From the confession of his enemies, 1 am informed of the restoration 
of an ancient aqueduct, of the redemption of two thousand five 
hundred captives; of the uncommon plenty of the times, and of the 
new colonies with which he repeopled Constantinople and the 
Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his activity and courage; 
he was on horseback in the field at the head of his legions; and, 
although the fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed by sea 
and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, in civil and barbarian 
war. Heretical praise must be cast into the scale, to counterbalance 
the weightof orthodox invective. The Iconoclasts revered the virtues 
of the prince: forty years after his death, they still prayed before 
the tomb of the saint.' A miraculous vision was propagated by fa- 
naticism or fraud : and the Christian hero appeared on a milk- 
white steed, brandishing his lance against the pagans of Bulgaria: 
“ An absurd fable,” says the Catholic historian, “ since Coprony- 
“ mus is chained with the daemons in the abyss of hell.” 

Leo the fourth, the sou of the fifth and the father of the sixth 
Constantine, was of a feeble constitution both of miudt and body, 


• He is accused of huruiog the library of Con- worship before the professor*. HIUIor-sIQrmrnd. 
stanliuoph*, founded by Julian, with ill president Kaiser, p. ‘264. Compare Lc Beau. sol. xii. 
and twelve professors. This eastern Sorbonno p. 156. — M. 

had. discomfited the Imperial theologians on the + Schlosser thinks more highly of Leo’s mind; 
great question of imagc-wirship. Schlosser ob- but his only proof of bis superiority is the sue- 
aerves that this accidental lire look p|a<v six years cesses of his generals against the Saracens. Schlos- 
aflcr the emperor bad laid the question of image- scr, p. 256.— M. 
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ami the principal care of his reien was the settlement of the succes- 
sion. The association of the young Constantine was urged by the 
officious zeal of his subjects; and the emperor, conscious of his 
decay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, with their unanimous 
wishes. The royal infant, at the ago of five years, w as crow ned with 
his mother Irene; and the national consent was ratified by cver^ 
circumstance of pomp and solemnity, that could dazzle the eyes, or 
bind tho conscience, of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity was admi- 
nistered in tho palace, the church, and the hippodrome, to the 
several orders of the stab*, who adjured the holy names of the son, 
and mother of God. “ Be witness, O Christ! that we will watch 
“ over the safety of Constantine the son of Leo, expose our lives in 
“ his service, and hear true allegiance to his person and posterity.” 
They pledged their faith on the wood of the true cross, and the act 
of their engagement was deposited on the altar of St. Sophia. The 
first to swear, and the first to violate their oath, were the five sons 
of Copronymus by a second marriage; and the story of thi'sc princes 
is singular and tragic. Tho right of primogeniture excluded them 
from the throne; the injustice of their elder brother defrauded them 
of a legacy of about two millions sterling; some vain titles w r ero not 
deemed a sufficient compensation for wealth and power; and they 
repeatedly conspired against their nephew, before and after the 
death of his father. Their first attempt was pardoned; for the 
second offence ' they were condemned to the ecclesiastical state; and 
for tho third treason, Nicephoros, the eldest and most guilty, was 
deprived of his eyes, and his four brothers, Christopher, INicetas, 
Anthemeus, and F.udoxas, were punished, as a milder sentence, by 
tho amputation of their tongues. After live years’ confinement, 
they escaped to the church of St. Sophia, and displayed a pathetic 
spectacle toAhe people. “ Countrymen and Christians,” cried Ni- 
cephoros for himself and his mute brethren, “ behold the sons of 
“ your emperor, if you can still n>cognise our features in this mi- 
“ scrable state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the maljce of 
“ our enemies has spared. It is now threatened, and we now throw 
“ ourselves on your compassion.” The rising murmur might have 
produced a revolution, had it not been checked by the presence of a 
minister, who soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, 
and gently drew them from the sanctuary to the palace. They were 
speedily embarked for Greece, and Athens was allotted for the place 
of their exile. In this calm retreat, and in their helpless condition, 
Nicephorus and his brothers were tormented by the thirst of power, 
and tempted by aSclavonian chief, who offered to break their prison, 
and to lead them in arms, and in the purple, to the gates of Con- 
stantinople. liut the Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of 


* The second offence wm on (he accession of ihe young Constantine.—!. 
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Irene, preventetj her justice or cruelty; and the five sons of Co- 
magmut^ere plunged in eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the conmtuioc 
daughter of the khan of the «Chozar.s; but in the marriage of his Vr**"? 
heir, ho preferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, seventeen years A s ," t ’g 80 ' 
old, whose sole fortune must have consisted in her personal accom- 
plishments. The nyptials of Leo and Irene^ere celebrated with 
royal pomp; she soon acquired the love and confidence of a feeble 
husband, and in his testament he declared the empress guardian 
of the Homan world, and of their son Constantine the sixth", who 
was no more than ten years of age. During his childhood, Irene 
most ably and assiduously discharged, in hor public administra- 
tion, the duties of a faithful mother; and her zeal in the resto- 
ration of, .images has deserved the name and honours of a saint, 
which she still occupies in the Greek calendar. But the emperor 
attained the maturity of youth; the maternal yoke became more 
grievous; and he listened to the favourites of his own age, who 
shared his pleasures, and were ambitions of sharing his power. 

Their reasons convinced him of his right, their praises of his abi- 
lity, to reign ; and he consented to reward the services of Irene by 
a perpetual. banishment to the isle of Sicily. But her vigilance and 
penetration easily disconcerted their rash projects: a similar, or 
more severe, punishment was retaliated on themselves and their 
advisers; and Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince the chastise- 
ment of a hoy. After this contest, the mother and the son were 
at thV bead of two domestic factions ; and instead of mild influence 
Und voluntary obedience, she held in chains a captive and an enemy. 

The empress was overthrown by the abuse of victory; the oath 
of fidelity, which she exacted to herself alone, was |>rononnced with 
reluctant murmurs: and' the bold refusal of the Armenian guards 
encouraged a, .free and general declaration, that Constantine the 
sixth was the lawful enqierorof the Homans. In (his character -ho 
ascended his hereditary throne, and dismissed Irene to a life of 
solitude and repose. But her haughty spirit condesconded to the 
arts of dissimulation: she Battered the bishops and etftntchs, revived 
the filial tenderness of the prince, regained his confidence, and 
betrayed his credulity. The character of Constantine was not des- 
titute of sense or spirit; hut his education had been studiously neg- 
lected ; and his ambitious mother exposed to the public censure 
the vices which she had nourished, Rnd the actions which she had 
secretly advised : his divorce anti second marriage offended the pre- 
judices of the clergy, and by his imprudent rigonr he forfeited the 
attachment of the Armenian guards. A powerful conspiracy was 
formed for tho restoration of Irene; and the secret, though widely 
diffused, was faithfully kept above eight months, till the emperor, 
suspicious of his danger, escaped from Constantinople, with the 
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design of appealing to the provinces and armies. By this hasty 
flight, the empress was left on the brink of the precipice^. yet before 
she implored the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private epistle 
to the friends whom she had placed -about his person, with a me- * 
nace, that unless they accomplished, she would reveal, their treason. 
Their fear rendered them intrepid; they seized the emperor on the 
Asiatic shore, and ht^ was transported to the ^porphyry apartment 
of the palace, ^vherc he had first seen the light. In the mind of . 
Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and na- 
ture;- and it was decreed in her hioody council, that Constantine 
should be rendered incapable of the throne: her emissaries as- 
saulted the sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers with such 
violence and precipitation into his eyes, as if they meant to execute 
a mortal sentence. An ambiguous passage of Thcophancs per- • 
suaded the annalist of the church that death was the immediate con- 
sequence of this barbarous execution. The Catholics have been 
deceived or subdued by the authority of Baronius; and protestant 
zeal has ro-echocd the words of a cardinal, desirous, as it should 
seem, to favour the patroness of images.* Yet the blind son of 
Irene survived many years, oppressed by the court and*, forgotten 
by .the world: the Isaurian dynasty was silently extinguished; 
and the memory of Constantine was recalled only by the nuptials of 
his daughter Euphrosync with the emperor Michael the second* 

Irene, The most bigot led orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural 
iojnii’is. mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the history of crimes. 

To her bloody deed, superstition has attributed a subsequent dark- 
ness of seventeen days; during which many vessels in mid-daf 
were driven from their course, as if the sun, a globe of fire so vast 
and so remote, could sympathise with the atoms of a revolving 
planet. On earth, the crime of Irene was left live, years unpu- 
nished; her reign was crowned withextornal splendour; and if sho 
could silence the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor regarded 
the reproaches of mankind. The Roman w r orld bowed to the go- 
vernment of a female; and as she moved through the streets of 
Constantinople, the reins of four milk-white steeds were held by 
as many patricians, w ho marched on foot before the golden chariot 
of their queen. But these patricians were for the mttst part 
eunuchs; and their black ingratitude justified, on this occasion, . * 
the popular hatred and contempt. Raised, enriched, entrusted 
with the first dignities of the empire, they basely conspired against 
their benefactress : the great treasurer Nicephorus was secretly in- 
vested with the purple; her successor was introduced into the pa- 
lace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In their 


* Gibbon has boon attacked on aaronnt of this for. It. S. Kaimr. p. 3V7. Compare Lc Bean, 
statement, but is successfully defended by Schlos- c. xii. p. 372.— I. 
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first interview, she recapitulated with dignity the revolutions of her 
life, gently accused the perfidy of Nicephoros,* insinuated that he 
owed his life to her unsuspicious clemency, and, for the throne and 
treasures which she resigned, solicited a deffcnl and honourable re- 
treat. His avarice refused this modest compensation; and, in her 
exile of the islo of Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsistence 
by the labours o( her distafT. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than Ni- 
cephoros, but none perhaps have more deeply incurred the uni- 
versal abhorrence of their people. His character was stained with 
the three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, and avarice- his 
want of virtue was not redeemed by any superior talents, nor his 
want of talents by any pleasing qualifications. Unskilful and un- 
fortunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished by the Saracens, and 
shun by the Bulgarians; and the advantage of his death overba- 
lanced, in the public opinion, the destruction of a Homan army ' 
llitLson and heir Stauracius escaped from the field with a mortal 
wound : yet six months of an expiring life were sufficient to refute 
his indecent, though popular declaration, that he would in all things 
avoid the example of his father. On the near prospect of his de- 
ceive, Michael, the great master of the palace, and the husband of 
his sister Procopia, was named by every person of the palace and 
city, except by his envious, brother. Tenacious of a sceptre now 
falling from his hand, he conspired against the life of his successor, 
and cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the Roman em- 
pire. But these rash projects served, only to inflame the zeal of the 
people and to remove the scruples of the candidate: Michael the first 
accepted the purple, and Itefore he sunk into the grave, the son of 
Nicephorus implored the clemency of his new sovereign. Had Mi- 
chael in an age of peace ascended an hereditary throne, he might 
have reigned and died the father of his people: but his mild virtues 
were adapted to the shade of private life, nor was he capable of 
controlling the ambition of his equals, or of resisting the arms of 
tlie victorious Bulgarians. While his want of ability and success 
exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the masculine spirit of 
his wife Procopia awakened their indignation. Even the Greeks of 
file ninth century wero provoked-by the insolence of a female, w ho, 
in the front of the standards, presumed to direct their discipline and 
animate their valour; and Uieir licentious clamours advised the new 
Semiramis to reverence the majesty of a Roman camp. After an 
unsuccessful campaign, the emperor left, in their winter-quarters 
of 1 brace, a disaffected army under the command of his enemies: 
and their artfur eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break the do- 

~y~ — 

• The Syrian historian Aboolfaradj. chron. Si. Martin, c. xii. p. 1Q2. Compare Scldossc? 
Syr. p. 133. ISO. speaks of him as a brave, pro- p. 350.— M. 
dent, and pious prince, formidable to ihe Arabs. 
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minion of the eunuchs, to degrade the husband of Procopia, and to 
assert the right of a military election. They marched towards the 
capital : yet the clergy, the senate, and the people of Constanti- 
nople, adhered to the 'cause of Michael; and the troops and trea- 
sures of Asia might have protracted the mischiefs of civil war. But 
ins humanity (by the ambitious, it will bo.dermed his weakness) 
protested, that not a drop of Christian blood should be shed in his 
quarrel, and his messengers presented the conquerors with the keys 
of the city and the palace. They were disarmed by his inno- 
cence and submission ; his life and his eyes were spared; and the 
Imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of solitude and religion above 
thirty-two years after ho had been stripped of the purple and se- 
parated from his wife. 

A rebel, in the time of Nicephoros, the famous and unfortunate 
Bardanes, had once the curiongHo consult an Asiatic prophet, who, 
after prognosticating his (all, announced the fortunes of his three 
principal officers, Leo the Armenian, Michael the Phrygian, and 
Thomas the Cappadocian, the successive reigns of the two former, 
the fruitless and fatal enterprise of the third. This prediction was 
verified, or rather was produced by the event. Ten years after- 
wards, w hen the Thracian camp rejected the husband of Procopia, 
the crown was presented to the same Leo, the first in military rank 
and the secret author of the mutiny.. As he affected to hesitate, 

■ “ With this sword,” said his companion Michael, “ 1 will open the 
“ gates of Constantinople to your Imperial sway ; or instantly 
“ plunge it into your bosom,, if you obstinately resist the just de- 
“ sires of your fellow-soldiers.” The compliance of the Armenian 
was rewarded with the empire, and ho reigned seven years and a 
half under the name of Leo the fifth. Educated in a camp, and 
ignorant both of laws and letters, he introduced into bis civil go- 
vernment the rigour and even cruelty ef military discipline but if 
his severity w as sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was always 
formidable to the guilty. His religious inconstancy was taxed by 
the epithet of Chameleon, but the Catholics have acknowledged l>y 
the voice of a saint and confessors, that the life of the Iconoclast 
was useful to the republic. The zeal of his companion Michael was 
repaid with riches, honours, an#wilitary command; and his sub- 
ordinate talents were beneficially employed in the public service.' 
Yet the Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty 
portion of the Imperial prize which he had bestowed on his equal ; 
and his discontent, which sometimes evaporated in hasty discourse, 
at length assume4a more 'threatening and hostile aspect against a 
prince wjwm he represented as a cruel Lyraut. That tyrant, how- 
ever, repeatedly detected, warned, and dismissed the old companion 
of his arms, till fear and resentment prevailed over gratitude; and 
Michael, after a scrutiny into his actions and designs, was convicted 
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of treason, and sentenced to bo burnt alive in the furnace of the 
private baths. The devout humanity of the empress Theophano 
was fatal to her husband and family. A solemn day, the twenty- 
fifth of December, had been fixed for the execution: she urged, that 
ihc anniversary of the Saviour’s birth would be profaned by this 
inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented with reluctance to a decent 
respite, liul on the vigil of the feast, his sleepless anxiety prompted 
him to visit at the dead of night the chamber in which his enemy 
was confined : he beheld him released from his chain, and stretched 
on his gaoler’s bed in a profound slumber : Leo w as alarmed at 
these signs of security and intelligence ; but though he retired with 
silent steps, his entrance and departure were noticed by a slave who 
lay concealed in a corner' of the prisou. Under the pretence of re- 
questing the spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael informed the con- 
spirators, that their lives depended on his di-cretion, and that a few 
hours were left to assure their own safety, by the deliverance of 
their friend and country. On the great festivals, a chosen band of 
priests and chanters was admitted into the chapel by. a private g ate 
to sing matins in the chapel ; and Leo, who regulated with the same 
strictness the discipline of the choir and of the camp, was seldom 
absent from these early devotions. In the ecclesiastical habit, but 
with swords under their robes, the conspirators mingled with the 
procession, lurked in' the angles of the chapel, and expected, as the 
signal of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by the emperor 
himself. The imperfect light, and the uniformity of dress, might 
have favoured his escape, whilst their assault \v appointed against 
an harmless priest ; but theytsoon discovered their mistake, and 
encompassed on all sides the royal victim. Without a weapon and 
without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, and stood at bay 
against the hunters of his life; but as he asked for mercy, “ This 
“ is the hour, nof of mercy, but of vengeance,” was the inexorable 
reply. The stroke of a well-aimed sword separated from his liody 
the right arm and the cross, aud Leo the Armenian w as slain at the 
foot of the altar. * 

A memorable reverse of fortuno was displayed in Michael the ajcUdu. 
seoond, who, from a defect in his speech, was surnamed the Slam- summer, 
merer. He was snatched from the fiery furnace to the sovereignty * D “- *“• 
of an empire ; and as in the tumult a> smith could not readily be 
found, the fetters remained on his, legs several hours after lie was 
seated on the throneitof the Caesars. The royal blood w hich had 
been the price of his elevation, was unprofitably spent : in the pur- 
ple he retained Uie ignoble vices of his origin ; and Michael lost his 
provinces w ith as supine indifference as.if they had been the inhe- 
ritance of his fathers. Ilis title was disputed by Thomas, the last 
of the military triumvirate, who transported into Europe fourscore 
thousand barbarians from the banks of the Tigris and the shores of 
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the Caspian. He formed the siege of Constantinople ; but the ca- 
pital was defended with spiritual and carnal weapons ; a Bulgarian 
king assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and Thomas had the mis- 
fortune, or the weakness, to fall alive into the power of the con- 
queror. The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated ; he was 
placetkpn an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, was led 
th roller the streets, which he sprinkled with his blood. The de- 
pravation of manners, as savage as they were corrupt, is marked by 
the presence of the emporor himself. Deaf to the lamentations of 
a fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed the discovery of more accom- 
plices, till his curiosity was checked by the question of an honest or 
guilty minister : “ Would you give credit to an enemy, against the 
“ most faithful of your friends?* After the death of his first wife, 
the emperor, at the request of the senate, drew from her monas- 
tery Euphrosyne, the <j|ughter of Constantine the sixth. Her au- 
gust birth might justify a stipulation in the marriage-contract, that 
her children should equally share the empire with their elder bro- 
ther. But the nuptials of Michael and Euphrosyne were barren ; 
and she was content with the title of mother of Theophilus, his son 
and successor. . 

tiMoiikiUx, The character of Theophilus is a rare example in which religious 
ocwtol’. zeal has allowed, and perhaps magnified, the virtues of an heretic 
and a persecutor. His valour was often felt by the enemies, and 
his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy ; but the valour of 
Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and his justice arbitrary and 
cruel. He displayed the banner of the cross against the Saracens ; 
but his five expeditions were concluded by a signal overthrow ; 
Amorium, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled with the 
ground, and from his military toils, he derived only the surname of 
the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the 
institution of laws and the choice of magistrates, and while he seems 
without action, his civil government revolves round his centre with 
the silence and order of the planetary system. But the justice of 
Theophilus was fashioned on the model of the Oriental despots, who, 
in personal and irregular acts of authority, consult the reason or 
passion of the moment, without measuring the sentence by the law, 
or the penalty by the offence. A poor woman threw herself at the 
emperor’s feet to complain of a powerful neighbour, the brother of 
the empress, who had raised his palace-wall to such an inconve-* 
nient height, that her humble dwelling was excluded from light and 
air 1 On the proof of the fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary 
judge, sufficient or ample damages to the plaintiff, the sovereign 
adjudged to her use and beneGt the palace and the ground. Nor 
was Theophilus content with this extravagant satisfaction : his zeal 
converted a civil trespass info a criminal act; and the unfortunate 
patrician was stripped and scourged in the public place of Constan- 
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tinoplc. For some venial offences, some defect of equity or vigi- 
lance, the principal ministers, a prefect, a quaestor, a captain of the 
guards, were banished or mutilated, or scalded- with boiling pitch, 
or burnt alive in the hippodrome ; and as these dreadful examples 
might be the effects of erropfer caprice, they must have alienated 
from his service the best and wisest of the citizens. But the pride 
of the monarch was flattered in the exercise of power, or as he 
thought, of virtue; and thepeoplc, safe in their obscurity, applauded 
the danger and debasement of their superiors. Thi9 extraordinary » 

rigour was justified, in some measure, by its salutary consequences; 
since, after a scrutiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse 
could be found in the court or city: and it might bo alleged that the 
wrecks could be ruled only with a rod of iron, and that the public 
interest is»the motive and law of the supreme judge. Yet in the 
crime, or the suspicion, of treason, that judge is of all others the 
most credulous and partial. TheophUus might inflict a tardy ven- 
geance on the assassins of Leo and the saviours of his father ; but 
he enjoyed the fruits of their crime ; and his jealous tyranny sacri- 
ficed a brother and a prince to the future safety of his life. A Per- 
sian of the race of the Sassanides died in poverty and exile at Con- 
stantinople, leaving an only. son, the issue of a plebeian marriage. 

At the age of twelve years, thfe royal birth or Theophobus was re- 
vealed, and his merit was not uuvv>rlhy of his birth, lie was edu- 
cated in the Byzantine palace, q, Christian and 'a soldier; advanced 
with rapid steps fn the career of fortune anil glory ; received the hand 
of the emperor’s sister; and was promoted to the command of thirty 
thousand Persians, who, like his father, had fled from the Mahome- 
tan conquerors. I'heso. troops, doubly infected with mercenary 
and fanatic vices, were desirous of revolting against their benefac- 
tor, and erecting the standard of their native king : but the loyal 
Theophobus rejected their offers, disconcerted their schemes, and 
escaped from their. hands to the camp or'palace of his royal bro- 
ther. A generous confidence might have secured a faithful and able 
guardian for his wife and his infant son, to whom Theophilus, in 
the flower of his age, was compelled to leave the inheritance of the 
empire. But his jealousy was exasperated by envy and disease : 
he feared the dangerous virtues which might support or oppress 
their infancy and weakness ; and the dying emperor demanded the 
head of the Persian prince. With savage delight, he recognised 
the familiar features of his brother : “ Thou art no longer Theo- 
phobus,” he said ; and, sinking on his couch, ho added, with a 
faltering voice, “ Soon, too soon, 1 shall be no more Theophilus 1” 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the greatest 
part of their civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved, till the last 
century, a singular institution in the marriage of the Czar. They 
collected, not .the virgins of every rank and of every province, a 
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vain and romantic idea, but the daughters of the principal nobles, 
who awaited in the palace the choice of their sovereign. It i* af- 
firmed, that a sirinrar method was adopted in the nuptials of Theo- 
philus. With a golden apple in his hand, he slowly walked be- 
tween two lint's of contending beauties : his eye was detained by 
the charms of Icasia, and, in the awkwardness of a first declaration, 
the prince could only observe, that, in this world, women had been 
the cause of much evil; “And surely, sir,” she pertly replied, “they 
“ have likewise been the occasion of much good.” This affectation 
of unseasonable wit displeased the Imperial lover : he turned aside 
in disgust ; Icasia concealed her mortification in a convent; and the 
modest silence of Theodora was rewarded with the golden appl^ 
She deserved the love, but did not escape the severity, of her loro; 
From the palace garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steer- 
ing into the port : on the discovery that the precious cargo of Sy- 
rian luxury was the property'of his wife, he condemned the ship 
to the flames, with a sharp reproach, that her avarice had degraded 
the character of an empress into that of a merchant. Yet his last 
choice entrusted her with the guardianship of the empire and her 
son Michael, who was left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. 
'file restoration of images, and the final extirpation of the Icono- 
clasts, has endeared her name to the devotion of the Greeks; but in 
the fervour of religious real, Theodora entertained a grateful regard 
for the memory and salvation ofherhusband. After thirteen years 
of a prudent and frugal administration, she perceived the decline of 
her influence; but the second Irene imitated only the virtues other 
predecessor. Instead of conspiring against the life 01* government’ 
of her son, she retired, without a struggte, though not without a 
murmur, to the solitude of private life, deploring the ingratitude, 
the vices, and tlie inevitable ruin, of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and EJagabnlus, we have not hi- 
therto found the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman 
prince who considered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue ar 
the enemy of pleasure. Whatever might have been the maternal 
care of Theodora in the education of Michael the third, her unfor- 
tunate son was a king before he was a man. If the ambitious 
mother laboured to check the progress of reason, she could not' 
cool the ebullition of passion ; and her selfish policy was justly re- 
paid by the contempt and ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At 
the age of eighteen, lie rejected her authority, without feeling hfr 
own incapacity to govern the empire and himself. With Theodora, 
all gravity and wisdom retired from the court; their place was sup- 
plied by the alternate dominion 6 f vice and folly; and it was im- 
possible, without forfeiting the public esteem, to acquire or pre- 
serve the favour of the emperor. The millions of gold and silver 
which had been accumulated for the service of the state, were la- 
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viahed on tlic vilest of men, who flattered hi# passions and shared 
his pleasures ; and in a reign of thirteen years, the richest of sove- 
reigns was compelled to strip the palace and the churches of their 
precious furniture. Like Nero, he delighted in the amusements of 
the theatre, and sighed to he surpassed in the accomplishments in 
which he should have blushed to exqel. Yet the studies of Nero in 
music and poetry, betrayed .some symptoms of a liberal taste; the 
. more ignoble arts of the son of Thcophilus were confined to the 
chariot-race of the hippodrome. The four factions which had agi- 
tated the jK*acc, still amused the idleness, of the capital ; for him- 
self, the emperor assumed the blue livery ; the three rival colours 
were distributed to his favourites, and in tire vile though eager con- 
tention he forgot the dignity of his person and the safety of his do- 
minions. He silenced the messenger of an invasion, who presumed 
to divert las attention in the most critical moment of the race; and 
by his Command, the importunate beacons were extinguished, that 
too- fret) ue ntly spread the alarm from Tarsus to Constantinople. 
The most stilful charioteers obtained the first place in his confidence 
and esteem ; their merit was profusely rewarded; the emperor 
feasted in their houses, and presented their children at, the bap- 
tismal font; and while he applauded his'own popularity, he affected 
to blame the cold and stately reserve of his predecessors. The un- 
natural lusts which had degraded even the manhood of Nero, were 
banished from the world; yet the strength of Michael was consumed 
by the indulgence of love and intemperance.* In his midnight 
revels, when his passions were inflamed by wine, ho was provoked 
to issue the most sanguinary commands; and if any feelings of hu- 
manity were left, ho was reduced, with the return of sense, to 
approve the salutary disobedience of his servants. l>ut the most 
extraordinary feature in the character of Michael, is the profane 
mockery of the religion of his country. The superstition of the 
Greeks might indeed excite the smile of a philosopher ; but his smile 
would have been rational and temperate, and he must have con- 
demned the ignorant folly of a youth who insulted the objects of 
public veneration. A buffoon of the court was invested in tho 
robes of the patriarch : his twelve metropolitans, among whom the 
emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical garments: they 
used or abused tho sacred vessels of the altar; and in their baccha- 
nalian feasts, the holy communion was administered in a nauseous 
compound of vinegar and mustard. Nor were these impious spec- 
tacles concealed from the eyes of the city. On the day of a solemn 
festival, the emperor, with his bishops or buffoons, rode on asses 
through tho streets, encountered the true patriarch at the head of 


* In a campaign against the Saracens he boiraycd both imbecillity and cowardice. Genesiui. 
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his clergy ; and by thdir licentious shouts and obscene gestures, dis- 
ordered the gravity of the Christian procession. The devotion of 
Michael appeared only in some offence to reason or piety : he re- 
ceived his theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin ; and an 
Imperial tomb was violated for the sake of burning the bones of , 
Constantine the Iconoclast, Bv this extravagant conduct, llie son 
of Theophilus became as contemptible as he was odious : every ci- 
tizen was impatient for the deliverance of his country ; and even the ■* 
favourites of the moment were apprehensive that a caprice might 
snatch away what a caprice had bestowed. In the thirtieth year 
of his age, and in the hour of intoxication and sleep, Michael the 
third was murdered in his chamber by the founder of a new dy- 
nasty, whom the emperor^had raised to an equality of rank and 
power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the spurious 
offspring of pride and flattery) exlitbits a genuine picture of the re- 
volution of the most illustrious families. The Arsacidcs, the rivals 
of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the Fast near four hundred years’: 
a younger branch pf^hese Parthian kings continued to reign in Ar- 
menia; and their royal descendants survived the partition and ser- 
vitude of that ancient monarchy. Two of these, Arlabanus and 
Chlicnes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo the lint : his bounty- 
sea ted them in a safe and hospitable exile, in the province of Ma- 
cedonia : Adrianople was their Final settlement. During several 
generations they maintained the dignity of their birth ; and their 
Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of the Persian a'nd 
Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native country. But 
their splendour jvas insensibly clouded by time and poverty; and 
the father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, which he cultivated 
with his own hands : yet he scorned to disgrace the blood of the 
Arsacidcs by a plebeian alliance : his wife, a widow of Adrianople, 
was pleased to count among her ancestors the great Constantine ; 
and their royal infant was connected by some dark affinity of lipeago 
or country with the Macedonian Alexander. No sooner was -he 
born, than the cradle of Basil, his family, and bis city, were swept 
away by an inundation of the Bulgarians : he w r M educated a slave 
in a foreign land; and in this severe discipline, ho acquired the har- 
diness of body and flexibility of mind which promoted his future 
elevation. In the age of youth or manhood he shared the deliver- 
ance of the Roman captives, who generously brokg their fetters, 
marched through Bulgaria to the shores of the Euvine, defeated 
two armies of Barbarians, embarked in the ships which had been 
stationed for their reception, and returned to Constantinople, from 
whence they were distributed to their respective homes. But the 
freedom of Basil was naked and destitute: his farm was ruined by 
the calamities of war: after his father’s death, his manual labour. 
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or service, could no longbr support a family of orphans; and he 
resolved to seek a more*bonspicuo(# theatre, in which every virtue * 
and every vice may lead to the paths* of grtatness. The first night 
of his arrival* at Constantinople, without friends or money, the 
weary pilgrim slept on the steps of the church Of Sty'Diomedc : he 
was fed*by the casual hospitality of a monk ; and was introduced 
to the service of a cousin and namesake of the emperor Theophilus ; 
who, though himself of a diminutive person, was always followed 
by a train of tall and handsome domestics. Bgsil attended his pa- 
tron to the government of Peloponnesus; eclipsed, by his personal 
merit, the birth and dignity of Theophilus, and formed an nseful 
connection with a wealthy and charitable matron of Patras. Herfg 
spiritual or carnal love embraced the young adventurer, whom she ^jjl 
adopted as her son. Daniehs presented him with thirty slaves; and” 
the protjucc of her bounty was expended in the support of his 
brothers, and the purchase of some large estates in Macedonia. 
His gratitude or ambition still attached him to the service of Theo- 
philus; and a lucky accident recommended him to the notice of the 
court. A famous wrestler, in the train of the Bulgarian ambas- 
sadors, had defied, at the royal banquet, the-boldcst and most robust 
of the Greeks. ^The strength of Basil was praised ; he accepted the 
challenge; 'and the Barbarian champion was overthrown at the first 
onset. A beautiful but vicious horse was condemned to be ham- 
strung : it was subdued by the dexterity and courage of the servant 
of Theophilus ; .and its conqueror was promoted to an honourable 
rank in the Imperial stables. But it was impossible to obtain the 
confidence of Michael, without complying with his vices; and his 
new favourite, the great chamberlain of the palace, was raised and 
supported by a disgraceful marriage with a royal concubine, and the 
dishonour of his sister, who succeeded to her place. The public 
administration had been abandoned to the Caesar Bardas, the brother 
and enemy of Theodora; but the arts of female influence persuaded 
Michael hrhate and to fearthis uncle : he was drawn from Constan- 
tinople, under the pretence of a Cretan expedition, and slabbed in 
the tent of audience, by the sword of the chamberlain, and in the 
presenco of the eqjperor. About a month after this execution, 
Basil was invested with the title of Augustus and the government 
of tho empire. He supported this unequal association till his in- 
fluence was fortified by popular esteem. His life was endangered 
by the caprice of the emperor ; and his "dignity was profaned by a 
second colleague, who had rowed in the galleys. Yet the murder 
of his benefactor must be condemned as an act of ingratitude and 
treason ; and tho churches which he dedicated to the name of St. 
Michael, were a poor and puerile expiation of his guilt. 

The different ages of Basil the first, may be compared w ith those 
of Augustus. The situation of the Greek did not allow him in his 
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earliest youth to lead an army against his country, or to proscribe 
the noblest oT her sons ; hut hipaspiring genius stooped to tile arts 
of a slave; he dissembled his ambition and even his virtues, and 
grasped, with the bloody hand of an assassin, the empire which he 
ruled with the wisdom and tenderness of a parent. A private ci- 
tizen may feel his interest repugnant to his duty ; but it must be 
from a deficiency of sense or courage,' that an absolute monarch 
can separate his happiness from his glory, or his glory from the 
public welfare. Thy life or panegyric of Basil has indeed boon 
composed and published under the long reign of his descendants; 
but even their stability on the throne may be justly ascribed to tha 
superior merit of their ancestor. In his character, his grandson 
; Constantine has attempted to deiineatb a perfect image of royalty : 
hut that feeble prince, unless he had copied a real model, could not 
easily have soared so high above the level of his own coqduct or 
conceptions. But the most solid praise of Basil is draw n from the 
comparison of a ruined and a flourishing monarchy, that w hich ho 
wrested from the dissolute Michael, and that which he bequeathed 
to the Macedonian dynasty. The evils which had been sanctitied 
by time and example, were corrected by his master-hand ; and he 
revived, if not the national spirit, at least the ordej and majesty ol 
the Roman empire. His application was indefatigable, his temper 
cool, his understanding vigorous and decisive; and in his practice 
he observed that rare and salutary moderation, which pursues each 
virtue, at an equal distance between the opposite vices. His mili- 
tary service had been confined to the palace; nor was the emperor 
endowed with the spirit or the talents of a warrior. Yet under his 
reign the Roman arms were again formidable to the Barbarians. 
As soon as he had formed a new army by discipline and exercise, 
he appeared in person on the banks of the Euphrates, curbed tha 
pride of the Saracens, and suppressed the dangerous thongh just 
revolt of the Manicheeans. His indignation against a rebel who 
had long eluded his pursuit, provoked him to wish anfl to pray, 
that, by the grace of God, he might drive three arrows into the head 
of Chrysochir. That odious head, which had been obtained by 
treason rather than by valour, was suspended from a tree, and 
thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial archer : a base re- 
venge against the dead, more worthy of the limes than of the cha- 
racter of Basil. But his principal merit was in tho civil adminis- 
tration of the finances and of the laws. To replenish an exhausted 
treasury, it was proposed to resume the lavish and ill-placed gifts 
of his predecessor: his prudence abated one moiety of the restitu- 
tion ; and a sum of twelve hundred thousand pounds was instantly 
procured to answer the most pressing demands, and to allow some 
space for the mature operations of economy. Among the various 
schemes for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was sug- 
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gested of capitation, or tribute, which would have too much de- 
pended on tlte arbitrary discretion of the assessors. A sufficient list 
of honest and able agents was instantly produced by the minister ; 
but on the more careful scrutiny of Basil himself, only two could 
be found, who might be safely entrusted with such dangerous 
powers; and they justified bis esteem by declining his confidence. 
But the serious and successful diligence of the emperor established 
by degrees an equitable balance of property and payment, of receipt 
ami expenditure : a peculiar fund was appropriated to each service; 
and a public method secured the interest of the prince and the 
property of tho people. After reforming the luxury, he assigned 
two patrimonial estates to supply the decent plenty, of the Imperial 
table: the contributions of the subject were reserved for his de- 
fenee; and the residue was employed in the embellishment of the 
capital and provinces. A taste for building, however costly, may 
deserve some praise and much excuse: from thence industry is fed, 
art is encouraged, and somo object is attained of public emolument 
or pleasure : the use of a road, an aqueduct, or an hospital, is 
obvious and solid ; and the hundred churches that arose by the 
command of Basil, were consecrated to the devotion of the age. In 
a the character of a judge he was assiduous and impartial; desirous 
to save, but not afraid to strike : the oppressors of the people were 
severely chastised ; but his personal foes, whom it might be unsafe 
to pardon, were condemned, after tho loss of their eyes, to a life of 
solitude and repentance. The chango of language and manners de- 
manded a revision of the obsolete jurisprudence of Justinian : the 
voluminous body of his Institutes, Pandects, Code, and Novels, was 
digested under forty titles, in the Greek idiom ; and the Rasilics, 
which were improved and completed by his son and grandson, 
must be referred to the original genius of the founder of their race. 
This glorious reign was terminated by an accident in the chacc. 
A furious stag entangled his horns in the belt of Basil, and raised 
him from his horse : he was rescued by an attendant, who cut the 
belt and slew the animal ; but the fall, or the fever, exhausted the 
strength of the aged monarch, and he expired in the palace amidst 
the tears of his family and people. If he struck olf the head of 
the faithful servant for presuming to draw his sword against his 
sovereign; tho pride of despotism, which had lain dormant in his 
life, revived in the last moments of despair, when he no longer 
wanted or valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before his 
father, who9e grief and credulity were amused by a nattering im- 
postor and a vain apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was content 
with the honours of a patriarch and a saint ; both Leo and 
Alexander were alike invested with the purple, but the powers of 
government were solely exercised by the elder brother. The name 
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of Loo tho sixth has been dignified with the title of philosopher ; 
and the union of the prince and the sage, of tho active and speco- * 
lative virtues, would indeed constitute the perfection of human na- 
ture. But the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. 

Did he reduce his passions and appetites under the dominion of 
reason? His life was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the so- 
ciety of his wives and concubines; and even the clemency which he 
showed, and the peace which he strove to preserve, must be im- 
• puted to the softness and indolence of his character. Did ho subdue 
his prejudices, and those of his subjects? His mind was tinged 
with the most puerile superstition; the influence of the clergy, and 
the errors of the people, were consecrated by his laws ; and the 
oracles of Leo, which reveal, in prophetic style, the fates of the 
empire, are founded on the arts of astrology and divination. If we 
still enquire the reason of his sage appellation, it can only lie re- 
plied, that the son of^Basil was less ignorant than the greater part 
of his contemporaries in church and state ; that his education had 
been directed by the learned Photins ; and that several books of 
profane and ecclesiastical science were composed by the pen, or in 
the name, of the Imperial philosopher. But the reputation of his 
philosophy and religion was overthrown by a domestic vice, tho 
repetition of his nuptials. The primitive ideas of the merit and 
holiness of celibacy, were preached by the monks and entertained 
j by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed as a necessary means for tho 
propagation of mankind ; after the death of either party, the sur- 
vivor might satisfy, by a second union, the weakness or the strength 
of the flesh: but a third marriage was censured as a state of legal 
fornication ; and a fourth was a sin or scandal yet unknown to tho 
Christians of the East. In the beginning of his reign, Leo himself 
had abolished the state of concubines, and condemned, without 
annulling, third marriages : but his patriotism and love soon com- 
pelled him to violate his own laws, and to incur the penance, which 
ih a similar ease he had imposed on his subjects. In his three 
first alliances, his nuptial bed was unfruitful; the emperor required 
a female companion, and the empire a legitimate heir. The beau- 
tiful Zoe was introduced into the palace as a concubine ; and after 
a trial of her fecundity, and tho birth of Constantiue, her lover de- 
clared his intention of legitimating the mother and the child, by the 
celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the patriarch Nicholas re- 
fused his blessing : the Imperial baptism of the young prince was 
obtained by a promise of separation ; and the contumacious husband 
of Zoe was excluded from the communion of (he faithful. Neither 
the fear of exile, nor the, desertion of his brethren, nor the autho- 
rity of the Latin church, nor the danger of failure or doubt in the 
succession to the empire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible 
monk. After the death of Leo, he was recalled from exile to the 
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civil and ecclesiastical administration; and the edict of union 
which was promulgated in the name of Constantino, condemned 
the future scandal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation 
on his own birth. 

In the Greek language, purple and porphyry are the same word : f A ^“° d n "; 
and as the colours of nature are invariable, we may learn, that a vn. porphj- 
dark deep red was the Tyrian dye which stained the purple of the a°^?9u’, 
ancients. An apartment of the Byzantine palace was lined with “• 
porphyry : it was reserved for the use of the pregnant empresses ; 
and the royal birth of their children was expressed 'by the appel- 
lation of porphyrogenite, or born in the purple. Several of the 
Roman princes had been blessed with an heir; but this peculiar 
surname was first applied to Constantine the seventy. His life and 
titular reign were of equal duration; but of fifty-four years, six had 
elapsed before his father’s death ; and the son of Leo was ever the 
voluntary or reluctant subject of those who oppressed his weakness 
or abused his confidence. His uncle Alexander, who had long 
been invested with the title of Augustus, was the first colleague and 
governor of the young prince : but in a rapid career of vice and 
folly, the brother of Leo already emulated the reputation of Michael; 
and when he was extinguished by a timely death, he entertained a 
project of castrating his nephew, and leaving the empire to a 
worthless favourite. The succeeding years of the minority of Con- 
stantine were occupied by his mother loc, and a succession or 
council of seven regents, who pursued their interest, gratified their 
passions, abandoned the republic, supplanted each other, and finally 
vanished in the presence of a soldier. From an obscure origin, 

Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the command of the 
naval armies ; and in the anarchy of the times, had deserved, or at 
least had .obtained, the national esteem. With a victorious and 
affectionate fleet, he sailed from the mouth of the Danube into the 
harbour of Constantinople, antf was hailed as the deliverer of the 
people, and the guardian of the prince. His supreme office was at l 

first defined by the new appellation of father of the emperor; but 
Romanus soon disdained the subordinate powers of a minister, and 
assumed, with the titles of Cxsar and Augustus, the full independ- 
ence of royalty, which he held near five and twenty years. His umiophw, 
three sons, Christopher, Stephen, and Constantine, were succcs- comubum 
sivcly adorned with the same honours, and the lawful emperor was V1U - 
degraded from the first to the fifth rank in this college of princes. 

Yet, in the preservation of his life and crown, he might still ap- 
plaud his own fortune and the clemency of the usurper. The 
examples of ancient and modern history would have excused the 
ambition of Romanus: the powers and the laws of the empire 
were in his hand; the spurious birth of Constantine would have 
justified his exclusion ; and the grave or the monastery was open 
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to receive the son of the concubine. But Lecapenus does not 
appear to have possessed either the virtues or the vices of a tyrant. 
The spirit and activity of his private life dissolved away in the 
sunshine of the throne; and in his licentious pleasures, he forgot 
the safety both of the republic and of his family. Of a mild and 
religious character, he respected the sanctity of oaths, the inno- 
cence of the youth, the memory of his parents, and the attachment 
of the people. The studious temper and retirement of Constantino 
disarmed the jealousy of power : his books and music, his pen and 
his pencil, ware a constant source of amusement; and if he could 
improve a scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, if their 
price was not enhanced by the name of the artist, he was endowed 
with a person^ talent, which few princes could employ in the hour 
of adversity. « 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his own vices and those 
of his children. After the decease of Christopher, his eldest son, the 
two surviving brothers quarrelled with each other, and conspired 
against their father. At the hour of noon, when all strangers were 
regularly excluded from the palace, they entered his apartment 
With an armed force, and conveyed him, in the habit of a monk, 
to a small island in the Propontis, which was peopled by a religious 
community. The rumour of this domestic revolution excited a tu- 
mult in the city ; but Porphyrogenitus alone, the true and lawful 
emperor, was the object of the public care; and the sons of Leca- 
penus were taught, by tardy experience, that they had achieved a 
guilty and perilous enterprise for the benefit of their rival. Their 
sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed, their 
treacherous design of assassinating her husband at the royal ban- 
quet. His loyal adherents were alarmed, and the two usurpers 
were prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, and embarked 
for the same island and monastery where their father had been so 
lately confined. Old Romanus m<H them on the beach with a sar- 
castic smile, and, after a just reproach of their folly and ingrati- 
tude, presented his Imperial colleagues with an 'equal share of his 
water and vegetable diet. In tlie fortieth year of his reign, Con- 
stantine the seventh ohtained the possession of the Eastern world. 
Which he ruled, or seemed to rule, near fifteen years. ' But he was 
devoid of that energy of character which could emerge into a life of 
action and glory; and the studies, which had amused and dignified 
his leisure, were incompatible with the serious duties of a sove- 
reign. The emperor neglected the practice, to instruct his son Ro- 
manus in the theory, of government : while he indulged the habits 
of intemperance and sloth, he dropt the reins of the administration 
into the hands of Helena his wife; and, in the shifting scene of her 
favour and caprice, each minister was regretted in the promotion 
of a more worthless successor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of 
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Constantine had «nd eared him to the Creeks; they excused his fail- 
ings ; they respected his learning, his innocence, and charity, his 
love of justice ; and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with 
the unfeigned tears of his subjects. The body, according to ancient 
cuslofti, lay in state in the vestibule of the palace ; and the civil and 
military officers, tips patricians, the senate, and the- clergy ap- 
proached jn due order to adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of 
their sovereign. Before tlie procession moved towards the Impe- 
rial semdehre, an herald proclaimed this awful admonition : 

41 Arise^) king of the world* and obey the summons of the King 
41 of kings!” 

The death of Constantine was imputed to poison; and his son Romans u. 
Romanos, who derived that name from his maternal grandfather, *.*“!««, 
ascended the throne of Constantinople. A prince w'ho, at the age No, • ,5 - 
of twenty, could be suspected of anticipating his inheritance, must 
haVe, been already lost in the public esteem; yet Romanus was ra- 
ther weak than wicked v»nd the largest share of the guilt was trans- 
ferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman of base origin, masculine 
apirit^and .flagitious manners.. The sense of personal glory and 
public happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, were unknown to 
the son of Constantine ; and, while the two brothers, Nicephorus 
and Leo, triumphed "Over the Saracens, the hours whiebilho em- 
peror owed to his people werc consumed in strenuous idleness. In 
the morning he visited .the circus; at noon he feasted the senators; 
the greater part of the afternoon lie spent in the tphwritterium, 
or tennis-court, the only theatre of his victories; from thence he 
passed over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed 
four wild boars of the largest si*, and' returned to the palace, 
proudly content with the labours of the day. In strength and 
heguty he was conspicuous above his equals : tall and straight as a 
'young cypress, his complexion was fair and florid, his eyes spark- 
ting, his shoulders broad, his nose long and aquiline. Yet even 
these perfections were insufficient to fix. the 16 ve of Theophano; 
gnd, after a reign of four’ years* she mingled for her husband the 
same deadly draught which she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with thsMmpious woman, Romanus the younger Nicephoru* 
left two son*, Basil the <|feond and Constantine the ninth, and two " 
daughters, Theopjtano and;- Anne. The eldest sister wa# given to A “8“* 16 - 
Otho the geeond, emperor of the West; the younger became- the 
wife of Wolodomir, great duke and apostle of Russia, and, by the 
marriage of her jjrand-daughter with Henry the first, king of France, 
the blood of the Macedonians, and perhaps of tho Arsaeides, still 
Bows in the veins. of the Bourbon line. After the death of her hus- 
band, the empress aspired to reign in the name of her son a, the 
' - f» * • V 

♦ Three years and five months. Lco^piaconus in ftieblthr. Bjx. Hist. p. SO*— M. 
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elder of whom w as five, and the younger only two, years of age ; but 
she soon felt the instability of a throne w hich w as supported by a 
female who could not be esteemed, and two infants who could not 
lie feared. Theophairo looked around for a prMectoffand threw 
herself into the arms of the bravest soldier ; her heart w as capacious; 
but the deformity of the new "favourite render^ it more than pro- 
bable that interest was the motive and excuse of her love. Nice- 
phoros Phocas united, in the popular opinion, (lie double merit of 
an hero aruHa saint. In the former character, his qualifications 
were genuine and splendid : the descendant of a race, illustrious by 
their military exploits, he had displayed in cvjry station and in 
every province, the courage of a soldier and tho conduct of a chief ; 
and Nicephorus was crowned with recent laurels, from the impor- 
tant conquest Of the isle of Crete, llis religion was of a more am- 
biguous cast; and his hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and 
his wish to retire from the business of the w orld, w ere a conve- 
nient mask for his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet he imposed 
on an lioly patriarch, by whose influence^ and by a decree of the 
senate, he was entrusted, during the minority of the young princes, 
with tlie absolute and independent command of the Oriental armies. 
As soon as he had secured the leaders and the troops, he boldly 
marched to Constantinople, trampled on his enemies, avowed his 
correspondence with the empress, and, without degrading her sons, 
assumed, with the title of Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and 
the plenitude of power. But his marriage w.ilh Theophano was re- 
fused by the same patriarch who had placed the crown on his 
head : by his second nuptials he incurred a year of canonical pe- 
nance; : a bar of spiritual affinity was opposed to their celebration ; 
and some evasion and perjury were required to silence the scruples 
of the clergy and people. The popularity of the emperor was lost 
in the purple: in a reign of six years he provoked the haired of 
strangers and subjects : and the hypocrisy and avarice of the first 
Nicephoros were revived in his successor, ^pocrisy I shall never 
justify or palliate; but I will dare to observe, that the odious vice 
of avarice is of all others most hastily arraigned, and most merci- 
fully condemned. In a private citizen, our judgment seldom ex- 
pects an accurate scrutiny into his fortune and expense; and in a 
steward of the public treasure, frugality is always a virtue, and the 
increase of taxes too often an indispensable duty. In tile use of his 
patrimony, the generous temper of Nicephorus had been proved ; 
and the revenue was 'strictly applied to the service of the stale : 
each spring the emperor marched in person against the Saracens ; 
and every Roman might compute the employment of his taxes 
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in triumphs, conquests, and the security of the Eastern barrier.* 

Among the warriors who promoted his elevation, and served un- 
der his standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved and bT.Tm! 
obtained (he most eminent rewards. The stature of John Zimisces 
was below the ordinary standard : but this diminutive body was A „® c 
endowed with strength, beauty, and the soul of an hero. By the 
jealousy of the emperors brother, he was degraded from the office 
of general of the East, to that of director of the posts, and his mur- 
murs w'ere chastised with disgrace and exile. But Zimisces was 
ranked among the numerous lovers of the empress : on her inter- 
cession, he was permitted to reside at Chalccdon, in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital : her bounty was repaid in his clandestine and 
amorous visits to the palace; and Theophano consented, with ala- 
crity, to the death of an ugly and penurious husband. Some bold 
and trusty conspirators were condoJed in her most private cham- 
bers: in the darkness of a winter night, Zimisces, with his principal 
companions, embarked in a small boat, traversed the Bosphorus, 
landed at the palace stairs, and silently ascended a ladder of ropes, 
which was cast down by the female attendants. Neither his own 
suspicions, nor the warnings of his friends, nor the tardy aid of his 
brother Leo, nor the fortress which he had erected in the palace, 
could protect Nicephoros from a domestic foe, at whose voice every 
door was opened to the assassins. As he slept on a bearskin on flic 
ground, he was roused by their noisy intrusion, and thirty daggers 
glittered before his eyes. It is doubtful whether Zimisces imbrued 
his hands in the blood of his sovereign ; but he enjoyed the inhuman 
spectacle of revenge, f The murder was protracted by insult and 
cruelty'; and as soon.as the head of Nicephoros was shown from the 
window, the tumult was hushed, and the Armenian was emperor 
of the East. On the day of his coronation, ho w as stopped on the 
threshold of St. Sophia, by the intrepid patriarch; who charged his 
conscience with the deed of treason and blood ; and required, as a 
sign of repentance, that he should separate himself from his more 
criminal associate. This sally of apostolic zeal was not offensive 
to the prince, since he could neither love nor trust a woman who 
had repeatedly violated the mpst sacred obligation^; and Thco- 
phano, instead of sharing his imperial fortune, was dismissed with 
ignominy from his lied and palace. In their last interview, she dis- 
played a frantic and impotent rage ; accused the ingratitude of her 


• He retook Antioch, and brought home at a 
lropbv The {word of •* tho most unholy and im- 
pious Mahomet.'' Lea Disc. p. 70. — M. 

t According to Leo Diaconus, Zimisces, after 
ordering the wrui%ded emperor to be dragged to 
his feet, and Jk-npiDU him with jusull, to which 
liu* miserable man duly replied* by invoking tho 
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name of the “ root hip of <Iod,’* with his own 
hand plunked his beard, while bis accomplice* . 
beat out his teeth with the bills of their sword*, 
and then trampling him to the ground, drove hi* 
sword into his skull. Leo Diac. in Niebuhr. By r. 
Hist. 1. vii. c 8. p. 88.— M. 
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lover; assaulted, with words and blows, her son Basil, as he stood 
silent and submissive in the presence of a superior colleague ; and 
avowed her own prostitution in proclaiming the illegitimacy of his 
birth. The public indignation was appeased by her e’xilfcj and the 
punishment of the meaner accomplices; the death of an unpopular 
prince was forgiven; and the guilt of Zimisca* was forgotten in the 
splendour of his virtues. Perhaps his profftnon was less useful to . 
the state than the avarice of Nicephoros; but his gentle ami gene- 
rous behaviour delighted all who approached his person ; and it was 
only in the paths of victory that he trod in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor. The greatest part of his reign was employed in the camp 
and the field : his personal valour and activity were signalised on 
the Danube and the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of this Homan 
world; and by his double triunmh over live Russians and the Sara- 
cens, he deserved the titles of sa\ iour of the empire, and conqueror 
of the East. In his last return from SJria, he observed that the 
most fruitful lands of his new provinces were possessed by the eu- 
nuchs. “ And is it for them,” he exclaimed, with lionest indig- 
nation, “ that we have fought and conquered? Is it for them that 
“ we shed our blood, and exhaust the treasures Ql our people?" 
The complaint was re-echoed to the palace, and the death of Zi- 
misces is strongly marked with the suspicion of poison, 
itaiii ii. s „j •Emler this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two 
coiMuntiuc J awfu | om p erorg( |’,asil and Constantine, had silently grow n to the 
j.Duarj To a R° of manhood. Their tender years had been incapable of domi- 
nion; the respectful modesty of their attendance and salutation, 
was due to the age and merit of their guardians : the childless am- 
bition of those guardians had no temptation to violate their right 
of succession : their patrimony was ably and faithfully aibnirfis- 
tered ; and the premature, death of Zimisces was a l&ss, rather than 
a benefit, to the sons of Romanus. Their want of experience de- 
tained them twelve years longer the obscure and voluntary pupils 
of a minister, who extended liis reign bf persuading them to in- 
dulge the pleasures of youth, and to disdain the labours of govern- 
• ment. In this silken web, the weakness of Constantine w as for 
ever entangled; but his elder broiler felt the impulse of genius and 
the desire of action ; he frowned; and the minister was no more. 
Basil was the acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and the 
provinces of Europe; but Asia xvas oppressed by two’ vefdran ge- 
nerals, Phocas and Sclerus, who, alternately friends and enemies, 
subjects and rebels, maintained their independence, and laboured 
to emulate the ejamplc of successful usurpation. Against those 
domestic enemies the son of Romanus first drew his sword, and 
they trembled in Iho presence of a law ful and high-spirited prince. 
The first, in tlie front of battle, was thrown from his hoi^e, by the 
stroke of poison, or an arrow : the second, xflio had been twice 
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loaded with chains, v and twice invested with the purple, was 
desirojas of ending in peace the small remainder of his days.- As 
the aged suppliant approached 1 the Uirone, with dim eyes and fac- 
toring steps, learting.on his two attendants, the emperor exduin»d, 
in the insolence of youth and power, “ And is this the man who 
“ has so long been the object of our terror?” After ho bad con- 
firmed his own authority, and the peace of the empire, the trophies 
of Nicephorus and Zimisces would not suffer their royal "pupil to 
sleep in the palace. His long and frequent expeditions against the 
Saracens were rather glorious than useful to the empire; but the 
final*destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria.appears, since the time 
of Belisarius, the most ipiportant triumph of the Roman arms. 

Yet instead of applauding, their victorious iirjgice, his subjects de- 
tested the rapacious and rigid avarice of liasir ; and in the imperfect 
narrative of his exploits, we can only discern the courage, patience, 
qpd ferociousness of a soldier. A vicious education, which could 
not subdue his spirit, had clouded his mind; he was ignorant of 
every science; and the remembrance of his learned and feeble 
grandsire might encourage his real or affected contempt of laws and 
lawyers, of artists and arts. Of such a character, in such an age, 
superstition took a^irm and lasting. possession; after the first li- 
cense of his youtb, Basil the 5jpcond devoted his life, in llie palace 
and the camp, to thy penance of an hermit, wore the monastic 
habit under his robes and armour M observcd a vofv of-jeonti nonce, 
and imposed in his appetites a perpetual abstinence from wine and 
flesh. In the sixty-eighth year of his age, his martial spirit urged 
him tosembark in pujson for a holy war against tlieJiaraccns of Si- 
cily; |ic was prevented by death, qyd Basil, surnnmed the Slayer 
of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the world with the blessings 
of the clergy bud the curses of the people. After his decease, his 
brother Constantine, enjoyed, about three years, the power, or ra- con.untioe 
llior tlujjpleasure^ of royalty; and his only care was the settlement A 
of the succession. He had enjoyed sixty-six years Uic title of An- o«cemb«T.’ 
gustus; and the reign of the two brother# # the longest, and most 
- obscure, of the Byzantin^histor^ u 

A succession of fivo emphrors, in a period of one hundred Bomano.ni. 
and sixty years, bad attached the loyalty of the Greeks to the Ma— 
cedonian dynajgv, which had been tlirice respected by'lhe usurpers Not 
of their powot* After theuleath of Constantine the Ninth, the last . 
mailed the royal race, a new apd broken scene presents itself, 
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Theodora, who were preserved till a mature age in a state of igno- 
rance and virginity. When their marriage was discussed, in the 
council of their dyin^father, the cold or pious Theodora refused to 
giw an heir to, the empire, but her siSler Zqp presented herself a 
willing victim at the altar. Romanus Argyrus, a patrician of a 
graceful, person and fair reputation, was chosen for her husband, 
and, on his declining that honour, was informed, that blindness 
or death was the second alternative. The motive of his reluctance 
was conjugal affection, but his faithful wife sacrificed her own 
happiness to his safety and greatness; and her entrance into a mo- 
nastery removed the only bar to the imperial nuptials. Aftflr the 
decease of Constantine, the sceptre devolved to Uomanus the Third; 
but hi# labours at home and abroad were equally feeble and fruit- 
less; and the mature Bge, the forty-eight years, of Zoe; were less 
favourable to the hopes of pregnancy than to the indulgence of 
pleasure. Her favourite chqjnberlain was a handsome Paphlago- 
uian of the name of Michael, whose first trade had been that 'of a 
money-changer; and Romanies either from gratitude or equity, 
connived at their criminal intercourse, or, accepted a slight assur- 
ance of their innocence. ButZoe soon justified the Roman maxim, 
that every adulteress is capable of poisoning her husband; and the 
death of Romanes was instantly followed by me scandalous mar- 
riage and elevation of Michael the fourth. The expectations of Zoo 
were, however/ disappointed ^.instead of a 'Vigorous and grateful 
lover, she liad placed in her bed a miserable w retch, whose health 
and reason were impaired by epileptic fils; and whose conscience 
was tormented by despair and reiporse. Thminost skilful phy-i- 
cians of the mind aud body were summoned to his aid; and his 
hopes were amused by freqiftnt pilgrimages to the baths, and to 
the tombs of the most popular saints ; the monks applauded his 
penance, and, except restitution (but to whom should he have re- 
stored?) Michael sought every method of cxpialinf'liis guilt. W hile 
he groaned and prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his hrotfier, the 
eunuch John, smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of a 
crime of which himself was the sec remand most guilty author. • 
His administration was ogly the’ art of satiating his avjyice, and 
Zoe became a captive in the palace of her fathers and in th£naods 
of her slaves. W hen, he perceived the irretrievable decline of his 
brother’s health, he introduced his nephew', another Michael, who 
derived his surname of Calaphafos fronf his father’s occupation in 
the careening of vessels: at the command of tlie eunuch, Zoe 
adopted for her son, the son of a mechanic ;’and this fictitious heir 
was invested’ with the tjtle and purple of the Caesars, in the pre- 
sence of the senate and cTcrgy. So feclile wHs the character of Zoe, 
that she was oppressed byllie liberty and pRwer which she re- 
covered by tlie death of tho Paphlagonian ; and at the end of four 
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days, she placed the crown on the head of Michael the fifth, who had Michael y. 
protested, with tears and oaths, that he shouldjever reign the first IldmouJ 
and most obedient of her subjects. The only act,of his short reign Dec- 
was his base ingratitude to his benefactors, the eupuch and the em- 
press. The-disgrace of the former was pleasing td the public ; but 
the murmurs, and at length the clamours, of Cqnstantinople de- 
plored the exile of Zoe, the daughter of so many emperors; her 
vices feere forgotten, and Michael was taught, that there is a period 
in which the patience of the tamest slaves riseS.into fury and re- 
venge. The, citizens of every degree assembled in a formidable 
tumult, whic(i lasted three days; they besieged the palace, forced 
the gates, recalled their mothers, Zoe from her prison, Theodora 
from her monastery, and condemned the son of Calaphates to the a. d. mi, 
loss of his- eyes or of his life. Tor the first time the Creeks beheld Apn ® 1- 
with surprise the two royal sisters seated on the same throne, pre- 
siding in the senate^ and giving audicnoS to the ambassadors , of the 
nations. But this^singular union, subsisted no ntore thah two 
inqpths; the two sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and adher- 
ents, were secretly Hostile^ 0 each other;, and as Theodora was still 
averse to marriage, the indefatigable ZOe, at the age of sixty, con- 
sented, for the “public good, to sustain the embraces of a third 
husband, and the censures of the Greek church.' His name and 
number were Constantine the Tenth, and the epithet ef Monoma- coamntine 
chus, the single combatant, must have been expressive of his valour MonmacW, 
and victory in sortie public or private quarrel. But his health was A j" nc 7i Vi ' 
broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dissolute reign was 
spent in the alternative of sickness and pleasure. A fair and noble 
widow had accompanied Constantine in his exile to the isle, of 
l.esbos, and Sclerena gloried in the appellation of his mistress. 

After his marriage and CleviSon, shd was invested with the title 
and pomp of Augtisla, and occupied a contiguous apartment in the 
palace. The lawful consort (such was the delicacy or corruption 
of Zoe) consented to this strange and scandalous partition; and the 
■inperor appeared in public between his wife and his concubine. 

He survived them both; but the last measures of Constantine to 
change the order of succession were prevented by the more vigi— 

'ant friends of Theodora; and after his decease, sho resumed, with Tkeofon, 
life general coil sent, the possession of her inheritance. In her ‘kov.'jo 4 ’ 
name, and by the influence of four eunuchs, the Eastern world was 
p aceably governed about nineteen months; and as they wished to 
prolong their dominion, they persuaded the aged princess to nomi- 
nate for her successor Michael the sixth. The surname of Sira- aicino vi. 
liilicus declares hisTnilitary profession; but the crazy and decrepit 
veteran could only see with the eyes, and execute with the bauds, 
of his ministers* Whilst he ascended the throne, Theodora sunk 
,u to the grave, the last of the Macedonian or Basilian dynasty. 
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I have hastily reviewed and gladly dismiss this shameful and de- 
structive period of .twenty-eight years, in which the Creeks, (Re- 
graded below the common level of servitude, ware transferred 
like a herd of cattle by the choice cur caprice of two impotent fe- 
males. " * • • • 

laic i. From this nigjit of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, 
a. d. losi, begins to emerge : the Creeks either .preserved or revived the use of 
Aug ' ’*• surnames, which perpetuate the fame of hereditary virtue ; and we 
now discern the rise, succession, and alliances of the last dynasties 
of Constantinople and Trebizood. The Cumneni, wJio uphold for 
a while the fate of the sinking empire, assumed the honour of a 
Roman origin : but the family had bgun long since transported from 
Italy to Asia. Their patrimonial estate was situate in the district 
of Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the buxine; and one of their 
chiefs, who had already entored the paths of ambition, revisited 
with affection, perhaps with regret, the modest though honourable 
dwelling of his fathers. The first of their linfc was the illustrious 
Manuel, who, in the reign of the second Basil, contributed by yar 
and treaty to appease the troubles of the bast: he left in a tender 
age, two sons, Isaac, and John, whom, with the consciousness of 
desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour of hjs sovereign. 
The noble youths were carefully trained in the learning of the mo- 
nastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of the camp : and 
from the domestic service of the guards, they were rapidly pro- 
moted to the command of provinces and armies. Their fraternal 
union doubled the force and reputation of the Comncni, and their 
ancient nobility wasdllustraled by the marriage of the two brothers, 
with a captive princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a patrician, 
who had obtained the name of Charon from the number of enemies 
whom he had sent lu the infernal shades.- The soldiers had served 
with reluctant loyalty a series of effeminate masters; the elevatiou 
of Michael the sixth was a personal insult to the more deserving 
generals; and their discontent was inllamed by the parsimony of 
the emperor and the insolence of tho eunuchs. They secretly as- 
sembled in tic sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of the mi- 
litary synod would have been unanimous in favour of the old 
and valiant Catacalou, if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran 
had not suggested the importance of birth as well as merit in tha 
choice of a suvereigu. Isaac bomncuus was approved by general 
eonsent, and the associates separated without delay to meet iu 
the plains of Phrygia at the head, of their respective squadrons 
and detachments. 'I he cause of Michael was defended in a single 
battle by the mercenaries of the imperial guard, who were aliens 
to the public interest, and animated only by a principle of honour 
and gratitude. After their defeat, the fears of tho emperor soli- 
cited a treaty, which was almost accepted by the moderation of 
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the Comnenian. But the former was betrayed by his ambassa- 
dors, and the latter was -prevented by his friends. The solitary 
Michael submitted to the voice of the people ; the patriarch an- 
nulled their oath of allegiance; and as he shaved the head of the 
royal monk, congratulated his beneficial exchange of temporal 
royalty for the kingdom of heaven; an exchange, however, which 
the priest, on his oxvn account, would probably have declined. 
By the hands of the same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus was solemnly 
crowhed ; the sword which he inscribed on his coins, might be 
an offensive symbol, if it implied his title by conquest; but this 
sword would have been drawn against the foreign and domestic 
enemies of the state. The decline of his health and vigour sus- 
pended the operation of active virtue; and the prospect of ap- 
proaching death determined liim^to interpose some moments be- 
tween life and eternity. But instead of leaving the empire as the 
marriage portion of his daughter, his reason and inclination con- 
curred in the preference of his brother John, a soldier, a patriot, 
and the father of five sons, the future pillars of an hereditary 
Boccession. His first modest reluctance might be the natural dic- 
tates of discretion and tenderness, but his obstinate and successful 
persevorahee, however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, 
must be censored as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare 
offence against his family and country. The purple which he 
had refused was accepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the 
Comnenian house., and whose noble birth was adorned with the 
experience and reputation of civil policy. In the monastic habit, 
Isaac recovered his health, and survived two years his voluntary 
abdication. At the command of his abbot, he observed the rule 
of St. Basil, and executed the most servile offices of the convent: 
but his latent vanity was gratified by the frequent and respectful 
visits of the reigning monarch, who revered in his person the 
character of a benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the subject most worthy 
of empire, wc must jiity the debasement of the age and nation in 
which he was chosen. In the labour of puerile declamations he 
sought, without obtaining, the crown of eloquence, more precious, 
in his opinion, than that of Rome; and in the subordinate functions 
of a Judge, he forgot the duties of a sovereign and a warrior. Far 
from imitating the patriotic indifference of the authors of his great- 
ness, Ducas was anxious only to secure, at the expense of the re- 
public, the power and prosperity of his children, llis three sons, 
Michael the Seventh, Andronicus the First, and Constantine the 
Twelfth, were invested, in a tender age, with the equal title of 
Augustus; and the succession was speedily opened by their father’s 
death. His widow, Fudocia, was intrusted with the administration ; 
but experience had taught the jealousy of the dying monarch to 
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protect his sons front the danger of her second nuptials ; and her 
solemn engagement, attested by the principal senators, was de- 
posited in the hands of the patriarch, liefore the end of seven 
months, the wants of Eudocia, or those of the state, called aloud for 
the male virtues of a soldier; and her heart had already chosen 
Romanus Diogenes, whom she raised from the scaffold to the 
throne. The discovery of a treasonable attempt had exposed him 
to the severity of the laws: his beauty and valour absolved him in 
the eyes of the empress; and Romanus, from a mild exile, was re- 
called on the second day to the command of the Oriental armies. 
Her royal choice was yet unknown to the public ; and the promise 
which would have betrayed her falsehood and levity, was stolen by 
a dexterous emissary from the ambition of the patriarch. Xiphilin 
at first alleged the sanctity of oat^s and the sacred nature of a trust; 
but a whisper, that his brother was the future emperor, relaxed his 
scruples, and forced him to confess that the public safety was the 
supreme law. He resigned the important paper : and when his hopes 
Bun.3oo.in. were confounded by the nomination of Romanus, he could no longer 
a"u 8 7u 6?, regain his security, retract his declarations, nor oppose the second 
Auguit. nuptials of the empress. Yet a murmur was heard in the palace; 
and the Barbarian guards had raised their battle-axes in the cause 
of the house of Ducas, till the young princes wcfe soothed by the 
tears of their mother and the solemn assurances of the fidelity of 
their guardian, who filled the imperial station with dignity and ho- 
nour. Hereafter 1 shall relate his valiant, but unsuccessful, efforts 
to resist the progress of the Turks. His defeat and captivity in- 
flicted a deadly wound on tho Byzantine monarchy of the East; and 
after he was released from the chains of the gultan, he vainly sought 
his wife and his subjects. His w'ife had been thrust into a mo- 
nastery, and the subjects of Romanus had embraced the rigid maxim 
of the civil law that a prisoner in the hands of the enemy is de- 
prived, as by the stroke of death, of all the public and private rights 
■icwi vii. °f a citizen. In the general consternation, the Caesar John asserted 
^ U> indefeasible right of his three nephews: Constantinople listened 
coofci.ni.oa to his voice : and the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the capital, 
a. d ion, and received on the frontier, as an enemy of the republic. Ro- 
man us was not more fortunate in domestic than in foreign war: the 
loss of two battles compelled him to yield, on the assurance of fair 
and honourable treatment; but his enemies were devoid of faith or 
humanity; and, after the cruel extinction of his sight, his wounds 
were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he was relieved 
from a state of misery. Under the triple reign of the house of 
Ducas, the two younger brothers were reduced to the vain honours 
of the purple; but the eldest, the pusillanimous Michael, was in- 
capable of sustaining the Roman sceptre; and his surname of Pa— 
rapinaccs denotes the reproach which he shared with an avaricious 
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favourite, who enhanced the price, and diminished thj measure, 
of wheat. In JJwf'fchool of Psellus, and after the example of his 
mother, the son of Eudocia made some proficiency in philosophy 
and. rhetoric; but his character was degraded, rather than eflnobled, 
by the virtues of a monk and the learning of a sophist. Strong in 
the contempt of their sovereign and their cfwn esteem, two generals, 
at the head of the European and Asiatic legions, assumed the purple 
at Adrianople anduNice. * Their revolt was in the same month; they 
bore the *a me name of Nicepfiorus; but the two candidates jvere 
distinguished |jy the surnames of Bryemiius and Botaniatps: the 
former in t|ie maturity of wisdom and courage, the latter conspi- 
cuous .only by the memory of Ips past exploits. While Botaniates 
advanced With cautious and dilatory steps, his active competitor stood 
in arms before" the gates of Constantinople. The name of Bry- 
ennius was illustrious; his cause was popular; but his licentious 
troops coufd not be restrained from burning and pillaging a suburb; 
and the people, who would have hailed the rebel, rejected and re- 
pulsed the incendiary of his country. This change of the public 
opinion was favourable to Botaniates, who at length, with an army 
of Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. A formal invita- 
tion, in the name of the patriarch, the synod, and the senate, was 
circulated through the streets of Constantinople; and the general 
assembly, in the dome<of St. Sophia, debated, with order and calm- 
ness, on the choice of their sovereign. The guards of Michael would 
have dispersed this unarmed multitude ; but the feeble emperor, 
applauding his own moderation and clemency, resigned the ensigns 
of royalty, and was rewarded with the monastic habit, and the title 
of Arch. ishop of Ephesus. He left a son, a Constantine, born and 
educated in the purple; and a daughter of the house of Ducas illus- 
trated the blood, and couGrmed tbe succession, of the Comnenian 
dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived in Kicephora 
peace and dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By his wife Boiiim*. 
Anne, a woman of masculine spirit and policy, he left eight chil— 
dren : the three daughters multiplied the Comnenian alliances with 
the noblest of the Creeks: of the live sons, Manuel was stopprd by 
a premature death; lsaae and Alexius restored the Imperial great- 
ness of their house, which was enjoyed without toil or danger by the 
two younger brethren, Adrian and Nicephoros. Alexius, the third 
and most illustrious of the brothers, was endowed by nature with 
Hie choicest gifts both of mind and body : they were cultivated by 
a liberal education, and exercised in the school of obedience and ad- 
versity. Tbe youth was dismissed from the perils of the Turkish 
war, by the paternal care of Hie emperor Bomanus : but the mother 
of the Comneni, with her aspiring race, was accused of treason, and 
banished, by»the sons of Ducas, to an island in the Propontis. The 
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two brothers soon emerged into favourand action, fought by each 
other's side against the rebels and barbarians, ghd. adhered to the 
emperor Midiacl, till he was deserted by the world and by himself. 
In his liVst interview with Botaniates, “ Pr|nce,” said Alexius, with 
a noble frankness, “my duty rendered me your enemy; the de- 
“ creos of God and of the people have made me your sultject. 
44 Judge«of my future loyalty by my p?st opposition." The suc- 
cessor of Michael entertained him with esfeem and confidence: his 
valour w;as employed against three rebels, who disturbed the peace 
of the, empire, or at least of the emperors. Cr^l, Bryennius, 
and Basilacius, were formidable by their numerous forces and mili- 
tary fame : they were successively vanquished in the field, and led 
in chains to the foot of the throne; and whatever treatment they 
might receive from a timid and cruel court, they applauded the cle- 
mency, as well as the courage, of their conqueror. But the loyalty 
of the Com nen i was soon tainted by fear and suspicion ; nor is it 
easy to settle between a subject and a despot, the debt of gratitude, 
which the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the latter to 
discharge by an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to march 
against a fourth rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit 
or memory of his past services : the favourites of Bota mates pro- 
voked the ambition which they apprehended and accused; and the 
retreat of die two brothers might be justilied by the defence of their 
life or liberty. The women of the family were deposited in a sanc- 
tuary, respected by tyrants: the men, mounted on horseback, 
sallied from the city, and erected the standard of civil war. The 
soldiers, who had been gradually assembled in the capital and the 
neighbourhood, were devoted to the cause of a victorious and in- 
jured leader: the ties of common interest and domestic alliance set-' 
cured the attachment of the lionse of Ducas; and the generous dis- 
pute of the Comneni was terminated by the decisive resolution of 
Isaac, who was the first to invest his younger brother with the 
name and ensigns of royalty. They returned to Constantinople, to 
threaten rather than besiege that impregnable fortress; but the fi- 
delity of the guards was corrupted; a gate was surprised, and the 
fleet was occupied by the active courage of George Palaeologus, who 
fought against his father, without foreseeing that he laboured for 
his posterity. Alexius ascended the throne; and his aged competitor 
disappeared in a monastery. An arqiy of various nations was gra- 
tilied with the pillage of the city; but the public disorders were ex- 
piated by the tears and fasts of the Comneui, who Submitted to every 
penance compatible with the possession of the empire. 

The life of the emperor Alexins has been delineated by a favourite 
daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for his person and a 
laudable zeal to perpetuate bis virtues. Conscious of the just sus- 
picion of her readers, the princess Anna Comnena repeatedly 
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protests, that, besides her personal knowledge, she had searched the 
discourse and writings of the most respectable veterans : that after 
an interval of thirty years, forgotten by, and forgetful of, the world, 
her mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope and fear; and that 
truth, the naked perfect truth, was more dear and sacred than the 
memory of her parent. Yet, instead of the simplicity of style and 
narrative which w’ins our belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric 
and science betrays in every page tho vanity of a female author. 
The genuine character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of 
virtues; and the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens 
our jealousy, to question the veracity of the historian and the merit 
of the hero. We cannot, however, refuse her judicious and im- 
portant remark, that Hie disorders of Hie times were the misfortune 
and the glory of Alexius; and that every calamity which can afflict 
a declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice of 
Heavon and the vices of his predecessors. In the East, the victo- 
rious Turks had spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of 
the Koran and the Cresoent : the West was invaded by the 
adventurous valour of the Normans; and, in Hie moments of peace, 
the Danube poured forth new swarms, who had gained, in the 
science of war, what they had lost in the ferociousness of manners. 
Thcasea was not less hostile than the land ; and while Hie frontiers 
were assaulted by an open enemy, the palace was distracted with 
secret treason and conspiracy. On a sudden, the banner of the 
Cross was displayed by the Latins; Europe was precipitated on 
Asia ; and Constantinople had almost been swept away by this im- 
petuous deluge. In Hie tempest, Alexius steered the Imperial vessel 
with dexterity and courage. At Hie head of his armies, lie w as bold 
in action, skilful in stratagem, patient of fatigue, ready to improve 
his advantages, and rising from his defeats with inexhaustible 
vigour. The discipline of the camp was revived, and a new' gene- 
ration of men and soldiers was created by the example and the 
precepts of their leader. In his intercourse w ith the Latins, Alexius 
was patient and artful: his discerning eye pervaded the new system 
of an unknown world; and I shall hereafter describe tho superior 
policy with which lie balanced the interests and passions of the 
champions of the first crusade. In a long reign of thirty-seven 
years, he subdued and pardoned the envy of his equals : tlie laws of 
public and private order were restored : the arts of wealth and science 
were cultivated: the limits of the empire were enlarged in Europe 
and Asia ; and tho Comnenian Bceptre was transmitted to his children 
of Ihe third and fourth generation. Yet the difficulties of the times 
betrayed some defects in his character; and have exposed his me- 
mory to some just or ungenerous reproach. The reader may pos- 
sibly smile at the lavish praise which his daughter so often bestow's 
on a flying hero : the weakness or prudence of his situation might 
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be mistaken for a want of personal courage; and his political arts 
are branded by the Latins with the names of deceit and dissi- 
mulation. The increase of the male and female branches of his 
frfmily adorned the throne, and secured the succession; but their 
princely luxury and pride offended the patricians, exhausted the 
revenue, and insulted the misery of the people. Anna is a faithful 
witness that his happiness was destroyed, and his health was broken, 
by the cares of a public life: the patience of Constantinople was 
fatigued by the length and severity of his reign ; and before Alexius 
expired, he had lost the love and reverence of his subjects. The 
clergy could not forgive his application of the sacred riches to the 
defence of the slate ; but they applauded his theological learning 
and ardent zeal for the orthodox faith, which he defended with his 
tongue, bis pen, and his sword. His character was degraded by 
the superstition of the Greeks ; and the same inconsistent principle 
of human nature enjoined the emperor to found an hospital for the 
poor and infirm, and to direct the execution of an heretic, who was 
burnt alive in the square of St. Sophia. Even the sincerity of his 
moral and religious virtues was suspected by the porspns who had 
passed their lives in his familiar confidence. In his last hours, 
when be w as pressed by his w ife Irene to alter the succession, he 
raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the vanity of 
this world. The indignant reply of tlie empress may be inscribed 
as an epitaph on his tomb, “ You die, as you have lived — am 
htpocritkI” - 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving 
sons, in favour of her daughter the princess Anne, whose philosophy 
w r ould not have refused the weight of a diadem. But the order of 
male succession was asserted by the friends of their country; the 
lawful heir drew' the royal signet from the linger of his insensible 
or conscious father, and the empire obeyed the master of the palace. 
Anna Comnena was stimulated by ambition and revenge to conspire 
against the life of her brother, and when the design was prevented 
by the fears or scruples of her husband, she passionately exclaimed, 
that nature had mistaken the tvfo sexes, and had endowed Bryennius 
with the soul of a woman. The two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, 
maintained the fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue of their race; 
and the younger brother was content with the title of Sebastocralor, 
which approached the dignity, without sharing the power, of the 
emperor. In the same person, the claims of primogeniture and 
merit were fortunately united; his swarthy complexion, harsh 
features, and diminutive stature, had suggested the ironical surname 
of Calo- Johannes, or John the Handsome, which his grateful 
subjects more seriously applied to the beauties of his mind. After 
the discovery of her treason, the life and fortune of Anne were 
justly forfeited to the laws. Her life was spared by the clemency 
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of the emperor; but he visited the pomp and treasures of her pa- 
lace, and bestowed the rich confiscation on the most deserving of his 
friends. That respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of Turkish ex- 
traction, presumed to decline the gift, and to intercede for the cri- 
minal: his generous master applauded and imitated the virtue of 
his favourite, and the reproach or complaint of an injured brother 
was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. After tliis examplo 
of cleihency, the remainder of his reign was never disturbed by 
conspiracy or rebellion : feared by his nobles, beloved by his people, 

Jo'hn was never reduced to the painful necessity of punishing, or 
even of pardoning, his personal enemies. During his government 
of twenty*(iye years, the penalty of death was abolished in tho 
Roman empire, a law of mercy most delightful to the humane 
theorist, but of which the practice, in a large and vicious com- 
munity, is seldom consistent with the public safety. Severe to 
himself, indulgent to others, chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philo- 
sophic Marcus would not have disdained the artless virtiies of his 
successor, derived from his heart, and not borrowed from the 
schools. He daspised 'and moderated the stately magnificence of 
the Byzantine court, so oppressive to the people, so contemptible to 
the eyo of reason. Under such a prince, innocence had nothing 
to fear, and merit had overy thing to hope; and, without assuming 
the tyrannic office of a censor, he introduced a gradual though 
visibleYeformation in the public and private manners of Constanti- 
nople. The only defect of this accomplished character, was the 
frailty of noble minds, the love of arms and military glory. Yet 
the frequent expeditions of John tho Handsome may be justified, at 
least in their principle, by tho necessity of repelling the Turks from 
the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The sultan of Iconium was 
confined to his capital, the Barbarians were driven to the mountains, 
and the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient blessings 
of their deliverance. From Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, 
he repeatedly marched at the head of a victorious army, and in the 
sieges and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies were astonished 
by the superior spirit and prowess of a Creek. As he began to 
indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the ancient limits of the 
empire, as he revolved in his mind, the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
dominion oPSyria, and tho conquest of Jerusalem, the thread of his 
life and of the public felicity was broken by a singular accident. Hh 
hunted the wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his 
javelin in. the body of the furious animal ; but in the struggle a poi- 
soned arrow dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in his 
hand, which produced a mortification, was fatal to the best and 
greatest of the Comneniau princes. 

A premature death had swept away tho two eldest sons of John (him). 
thtf Handsome ; of the two survivors, Isaac and Manual jthis judg- A ^, l i| U ’ 
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mcnt or affection preferred the younger; and the choice of their 
dying prince was ratified by the soldiers, who had applauded the 
valour of his favourite in the Turkish war. The faithful Axuch 
hastened to the capital, secured the person of Isaac in honourable 
confinement, and purchased; with a gift of two hundred pounds of 
silver, the leading ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, who possessed a de- 
cisive voice* in the consecration of an emperor. With his veteran 
and affectionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constantinople; his 
brother acquiesced in the title of Sebastocrator; his subjects admired 
the lofty stature and martial graces of their new sovereign, and 
listened with credulity to the flattering promise, that he blended the 
wisdom of age with the activity and vigour of youth.-' Hv the ex- 
perience of his government, they were taught, that he emulated the 
spirit, and shared the talents, of his father, whose social virtues were 
buried in the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by a per- 
petual though various warfare against the Turks, the Christians, 
and the hordes of the wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms 
of Manuel were exercised on mount Taurus, in the plains of Hun- 
gary,' on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and 
Greece: the influence of his negotiations extended from Jerusalem to 
Romo and Russia ; and the Ity/antine monarchy, for a while, be- 
came an object of respect or terror to the powers of Asia- and Eu- 
rope. Educated in the silk and purple of tbe East, Manuel pos- 
sessed the iron temper of a soldier, which cannot easil^hb paralleled, 
except in the lives of Richard the First of England, and of Charles 
ther Twelfth of Sweden. Such was his strength and exercise in arms, 
that Raymond, surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, Was iheapable 
of wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. In a 
famous tournament, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and 
overturned in his first career two of the stontest of the Italian 
knights. The first in the charge, the last in the retreat, his friends 
and his enemies alike trembled, the former for hit safety, and the 
latter for their own. After posting an ambuscade in a wood, lie 
rode forwards in search of some perilous adventure, accompanied 
only by his brother and the faithful Axuch, who refused to desert 
their sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a -short comhat, fled 
before them: hut the numbers of the enemy increased^ the march 
of the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, and Manuel, without 
rfeeiving a* wound; cut his way through a squadron of five hundred 
Turks. In a battle against the Hungarians, impatient of the 
slowness of his troops, he snatched a standard from the bond ottho 
column, and was the first; almost alone, who passed a bridge that 
separated him from the enemy. In the same cotintry, after trans- 
porting his army beyond the Save, he sent hack the bogts, w-ilh an 
order, under pain of death, to their commander, that “lio should 
• leave him-Ho conquer or die on that hostile land. In the siege of. 
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Corfu, towiqg after him a captive galley, the emperor stood aloft on 
the poop, opposing against the vollies of darts and stones, a large 
buckler and a flowing sail ; nor could he have .escaped inevitable 
death, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers to respect 
the prison of an hero.. In one day, he is said to have slain above 
forty of the Barbarianswith his own hand ; he returned to the camp, 
dragging along four, Turkish prisoners, . whonr he had tfed’to the 
rings of his saddle : he was ever the forem^t to provoke or to 
accept ^single combat; and the gigantic champions, who en- 
counlercoliis arm, v^ere transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder 
by the s\vocd, of the invipcihlc Mauucl. The^story of his' exploits, 
which appear as a model or a copy|Of the romances of chivalry, 
‘may induce a reasonable suspicion of the veracity of the Gneeks: 
1 will npt, to vindicate. their credit, endanger mv own; yet I may 
observe, that, in the long series of their annals, Manuel is the only 
prineg w ho has been the subject of similar exaggeration. With the 
vafour of a ^oldier, he jjhhnot unite the skill or prudence of a ge- 
neral : his victories wPfe.not productive of any permanent or useful 
conqu^t; and his Turkish .laurels were blasted in his last unfortu- 
nate campaign, an which, he lost his army in the monntains>of Pi- 
sidia, ami. owed his deliveranefi to the generosity of the sultan. Hut 
Uie nirfst singular feature in the character of Manuel, is the contrast 
and vicissitude ^f labour and^lolh, of hardiness and^llei 
In xvar he secmedjgnoraiit of peace, in peace he appeaii 
of war. In the field he slept in the siin or in the snow, tired in 
the longest marches the strength of his men and horses, And shared 
with a. smile the abstinence oj diet of the camp. No- sooner did he 
return. to Constantinople, than heflresigned himself to the arts and 
pleasdfes or a life of luxury: the expense of his dress, Ujs table, and 
his nalace, surpassed theS measure of his predecessors, and whole 
summer days were idly wasted in the (delicious isles of the Propontis, 
in the incestuous love of his nieceTheo’dora. The double cost of a 
warlike and dissolute prince exhausted the revenue, and multiplied 
t^ie taxes; add Manuel, in the distress of his last Turkish eamp, 
endured a hitter reproach from the mouth of a desperate soldier. 
As ho quenched his thirst,' he complained that the water of a 
fountain wds mingled with Christie nshlood. “ It is not the first 
“ time,” exclaim jd,a voice from the crowd, “ that yon hate drank, 
‘4 0 emperor, the blood of your Christian subjects.” Manuel 
Comnanus' was twice rnamed, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene of 
Germany, and to. the beauteous Mgria, a French or Latin princess 
of Antioch. r £Jic only daughtei*of his first wife was destined for 
Bela, an Hungarian prinOe, ,^ho was educate?! at Constantinople 
under the name. of Alexius; and tlie consummation of thcir’mujtials 
might have transferred the Ronjan sceptre to a ragp oj^free and 
Warfike Barbarians. But a$ soon as Maria of Anliocli had given a 
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son and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights oj Bela tfere 
abolished, and he was deprived (if his promised bride; but the 
Hungarian prince resumed his- name and the kingdom of his 
fathers, and displayed such virtues as might excite the regret and 
envy of the Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alexius ;AtQd at 
the age o(*lefi years he ascended the- Byzantine throne, after his 
father'* decease had closed the glories of the' Comnenian line, 

Aieim, n. THl fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius, had 
Vpi"? 0 ' beqn sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest aj^ passion. 
C m™b!w By ambition, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to flipl and re- 
bellion,' from whence he was^rgclaimed Ijy the tirinujiss. and cle- 
mency of John the ffandson^ The errors of Isaac, Inc lather of 
tho'ejnperors of Trebizond, were short and venial; but John, *the* 
elder of his sons, renounced for cver his religion. Provoked, by a 
real or imagina^Ansull of his uncle, he escaped; from the Reman 
to the Turkish /amp : his apostasy was rewarded. witbathe Satan’s 
daughter, tlie title of Chelebi, or noble, and the inheritance of a 
princely estate; and in the fifteenth cenluryy Mahomel.lhe second 
boasted of his Imperial descent from tty; Comiienian family^ An- 
droniks, the<younger brother of John, son of Isaac, and grmidson 
of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most conspiigiou# characters of 
the age.^and his genuine adventures might form the subject ofn very 
singular r^agnee. To justify the tthoieo of three lad^s of royal 
birth, it m{ftciimbcnt on me to observe, that their fortunate lover 
was cast .in the best proportions of strength and beguty ; and that the 
want, of the softer graces was supplied by a manly countenance, a 
lofty stature, athletic mutely, and the air and deportment of a sol- 
dier. The preservation, in hisgpld age, of health and vigour, was 
the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece of brcaMtod a 
draught of water was often his sole amhfcvening repast; ami if he 
tasted of a wild boar, or a stag, which lie had roasted with his own 
hands, it was the well-earned fruit or a laborious chase. Dexter- 
ous in arms, he W» ignorant of f$p&his persuasive eloquence could 
bend to every situation and charter of life : his style’, though hat 
his practice, was fashioned by tlfe example of St. Paul; and, in 
every .deed of mischief, he had a heart to resolve, a head to contrive, 
and a hand to execute. In his youth, aftflr the deatl^oithe emperor 
John, he followed the retreat of the Ionian ^srmy ; but, in the 
march through Asia Miner, design or accidenf tempted him (£ 
wander in the q^ountaips : the hunter was encompassed by tbo 
Turkish huntsmen, and he remained 9ome time a reluctant or 
willing captivp jp the power of°lhe. silltan. His virtues and vices 
recommended him to the favour of hit cousin : lie sllkred the perils 
and thupleasures of. Manuel ; and while Ihetmperqr lived in public 
incest with his niece Theodora, /he affections of her sister Eudocia 
were seduced jint^ enjoyed Jiv Andronicus., Above tlte decencies <JT 
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her sex and rank, she gloried in the name of his concubine ; and 
both the palace and the camp could witness that she slept, or watch- 
ed, in the arms of her lover. She accompanied him to his mili- 
tary command of Cilicia, the first scene of his valour and impru- 
dence. He pressed, with active ardour, the siege of Mopsuestia : 
the day was employed intthe boldest attacks; but the night was 
wasted in song and dance; and a band of Greek comedians formed 
the choicest part of his retinue. Andronicus was surprised by the 
sally of a vigilant foe; but, while his troops fled in disorder, his 
invincible lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the Armenians. 
On his return to the Imperial camp in' Macedonia, he was received 
by Manuel with public smiles and a private reproof; but the duchies 
of ISaissus, Braniseba, and Castoria, were the reward or consolation 
of the unsuccessful general. Eudocia Still attended his motions : 
at midnight, their tent was suddenly attacked by her angry bro- 
thers, impatient to expiate her infamy in his blood : his daring spirit 
refused her advice, and the disguise of a female habit; and, boldly 
starting from his couch, lie drew his sword, and cut his way through 
the numerous assassins. It was here that he first betrayed his in- 
gratitude and treachery : he engaged in a treasonable correspondence 
with the king of Hungary and the German emperor : approached the 
royal tent at a suspicious hour, with a drawn sword, and, under 
the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an intention of revenge against 
a mortal foe; and imprudently praised the flectness of his horse, as 
an instrument of flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his 
suspicions; but, after the close of the campaign, Andronicus was 
arrested and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of Constan- 
tinople. 

In this prison he was left about twelve years; a most painful re- 
straint, from which the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually 
urged him to escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some broken 
bricks in a corner of the chamber, and gradually widened the pas- 
sage, till he had explored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this 
hole he conveyed himself, and the remains of his provisions, re- 
placing the bricks in their former position, and erasing with care 
the footsteps of his retreat. At the hojir of the customary visit, his 
guards were amazed by the silence and solitude of the prison, and 
reported, with shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. The 
gates of the palace and city were instantly shut : the strictest orders 
were despatched into the provinces, for the recovery of the fugitive; 
and his wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, was basely imprisoned 
in the same tower. At the dead of night, she beheld a spectre : she 
recognised her husband ; they shared their provisions; and a son 
was the fruit of these stolen interviews, which alleviated the tedious- 
ness of their confinement. In the custody of a woman, the vigi- 
lance of the keepers was insensibly relaxed ; and the captive had 
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accomplished his real escape, when he was discovered, brought back 
to Constantinople, and loaded with a double chain. At length he 
found the moment, and the means, of bis deliverance. A boy, his 
domestic servant, intoxicated the guards, and obtained in wax die 
impression of the keys. By the diligence of his friends, a similar 
key, with a bundle of ropes, was introduced into the prison, in the 
bottom of a hogshead. Andronieus employed, with industry and 
•courage, the instruments of his safety, unlocked the doors, des- 
cended from the tower, concealed himself all day among the bushes, 
and scaled in the night the garden-wall of the palace. A boat was 
stationed for his reception : he visited his own house, embraced bis 
children, cast away his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and directed 
his rapid course towards the banks of the Danube. At Anchialus 
in Thrace, an intrepid frieBd supplied him with horses and money: 
he passed the river, traversed with speed the desert of Moldavia ami 
the Carpathian hills, and had almost reached the town of llalicz, 
in the Polish Russia, when he was intercepted by a party of Wala- 
chians, who resolved to convey their important captive to Constan- 
tinople. His presence of mind again extricated him from this 
danger. Under the pretence of sickness, he dismounted in the 
night, and was allowed to step aside from the troop : he planted in 
tlie ground his long slafT ; clothed it with his cap and upper gar- 
ment; and, stealing into the wood, left a phantom to amuse, for 
some time, the eyes of the Walachians. From Halicz he was ho- 
nourably conducted to Kiow, the residence of the great duke : the 
subtle Greek soon obtained the esteem and confidence of leroslaus: 
his character could assume the manners of every climate; and the 
Barbarians applauded his strength and courage in the chase of the 
elks and bears of the forest. In this northern region he deserved 
the forgiveness of Manuel, who solicited the Russian prince to join 
his arms in the invasion of Hungary. The influence of Andronieus 
achieved this important-service : his private treaty was signal with 
a promise of fidelity on one side, and of oblivion on the other ; and 
he marched, at the head of the Russian cavalry, from the Borys- 
thenes to the Danube. In his resentment Manuel had ever sym- 
pathised with tile martial and dissolute character of his cousin; and 
his free pardon was sealed in the assault of Zemiin, in which he 
was second, and second only, to the valour of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom ami his country, 
than his ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length to the 
public, misfortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to the 
-succession of the more deserving males of the Comnenian blood : 
her future marriage with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to 
tlie hopes or prejudices of the princes and nobles. But - when an 
oath of allegiance was required to tlie presumptive heir, Andro- 
wicus alone asserted the honour of the Roman name, deebned the 
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unlawful engagement, and boldly protested against the adoption 
of a stranger. His patriotism was offensive to the emperor, but he 
spoke the sentiments of the people, and was removed from the royal 
presence by an honourable banishment, a second command of the 
Cilician frontier, with the absolute disposal of the revenues of Cy- 
prus. In this station the Armenians again exercised his courage 
and exposed his negligence; and the same rebel, who ballled all Itis 
operations, was unhorsed, and almost slain by the vigour of his 
lance, but Andronicus soon discovered a more easy and pleasing 
conquest, the beautiful Philippa, sister of the empress Maria, and 
daughter of Raymond of Poitou, the Latin prince of Antioch. For 
her sake, he deserted his station, and wasted the summer in balls 
and tournaments : to bis love she sacrificed her innocence, her 
reputation, and the oiler of an advantageous marriage, but the 
resentment of Manuel for this domestic all'ront interrupted his 
pleasures : Andronicus left the indiscreet princess to weep and to 
repent; and, with a band of desperate adventurers, undertook the 
pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, his martial renown, and pro- 
fessions of zeal, announced him as the champion of the Cross : he 
soon captivated both the clergy and the king ; and the Greek prince 
was invested with the lordship of Bcrytus, on the coast of Phoe- 
nicia. In his neighbourhood resided a young and handsome queen, 
of his own nation and family, great-grand-daughter of the emperor 
Alexis, and widow of Baldwin the Third, king of Jerusalem. She 
visited and loved her kinsman. Theodora was the third victim of 
his amorous seduction; and her shame was more public and scan- 
dalous than that of her predecessors. The emperor still thirsted 
for revenge; and his subjects and allies of the Syrian frontier were 
repeatedly pressed to seize the person, and put out the eyes, of the 
fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer safe; bnt the tender Theo- 
dora revealed his danger, aud accompanied his flight. The queen 
of Jerusalem was exposed to the East, his obsequious concubine; 
and two illegitimate children were the living monuments of her 
weakness. Damascus was his first refuge; and, in the characters 
of the great Noureddin and his servant Saladin, the superstitions 
Greek might learn to revere the virtues of the Musulmans. As Die 
friend of Noureddin he visited, most probably, Bagdad, and the 
courts of Persia ; and, after a long circuit round the Caspian sea 
and the mountains of Georgia, he finally settled among the Turks 
of Asia Minor, the hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan 
of Colonia atTorded an hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mis- 
tress, and his band of outlaws : the debt of gratitude was paid by 
frequent inroads in the Roman province of Trcbizond ; and he sel- 
dom returned without an ample harvest of spoil and of Christian 
captives. In the story of his adventures, he was fond of compar- 
ing himself to David, w ho escaped, by a long exile, the snares of 
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the wicked. But the royal prophet (he presumed to add) was con- 
tent to lurk on the borders of Judaea, to slay an Amalekile, and to 
threaten, in his miserable state, tne life of the avaricious ISabal. 
The excursions of tho Comnenian prince had a w'ider range; and 
he had spread over the Eastern world the glory of his name and 
religion. By a sentence of the Greek church, the licentious rover 
had been separated from the faithful; but even this excommunica- 
tion may prove, that he never abjured the profession of Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret persecu- 
tion or the emperor; but he was at length ensnared hy the captivity 
of his female companion. The governor of Trebizond succeeded in 
his attempt to surprise the person of Theodora : the queen of Jeru- 
salem and her two children were sent to Constantinople, and their 
loss embittered the tedious solitude of banishment. The fugitive 
implored and obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself 
at the feet ofjiis sovereign, who was satisfied with the submission 
of this haugWfy spirit. Prostrate on the ground, he deplored with 
tears and groans the guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would he pre- 
sume to arise, unless some faithful subject would drag him to the 
foot of the throne, by an iron chain with which he had secretly 
encircled his neck. This extraordinary penance excited the wonder 
and pity of the assembly ; his sins were forgiven by the church and 
state ; but the jhst suspicion of Manuel fixed his residence at a dis- 
tance from the court, at Oenoe, a town of Pontus, surrounded with 
rich vineyards, and situate on the coast of the Euxine. The death 
of Manuel, and the.^lisorders of the minority, soon opened the fairest 
field to his ambition. The emperor wfs a boy or twelve or four- 
teen years of age, w ithout vigour, or w isdom, or experience : his 
mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her person and government 
to a favourite of the Comnenian name; and his sister, another 
Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was decorated with the title of 
Cffsar, excited a conspiracy, and at length an insurrection, against 
her odious stepmother. TJie provinces were forgotten, the capital 
w as in flames,, and a century of peace and order was overthrown in 
the vice and weakness of a few months. A civil war was kindled 
in Constantinople ; the two factions fought a bloody battle in the 
square of the palace, and the rebels sustained a regular siege in the 
cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest zeal 
to heal the wounds of the republic, the most respectable patriots 
called aloud for a guardian and aW'tiger, and evary tongue repeated 
the praise of the talents and even the virtues of Andronicus. In 
his retirement, he affected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath : 
“ If the safety or honour of the Imperial family be threatened, I 
“ ^ *11 reveal and Appose the mischief to the utmost of my power.” 
His correspondence with the patriarch and patricians was seasoned 
with apt quotations from the psalms of David and the epistles of 
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St. Paul ; and he patiently waited till he was called to her deliver- 
ance by the voico of his country. In his march from Oenoe to 
Constantinople, his slender train insensibly swelled to a crowd and 
an army ; his professions of religion and loyalty were mistaken for 
the language of his heart ; and the simplicity of a foreign dress, 
which showed to advantage his majestic stature, displayed a lively 
image of his poverty and exile. AH opposition sunk before him ; 
he reached the streights of the Thracian Bosphorus ; the Byzantine 
navy sailed from the harbour to receive and transport the saviour of 
the empire : the torrent was loud and irresistible, and the insects 
who had basked in the sunshine of royal favour disappeared at the 
blast of the storm. It was the first care of Andronicus to occupy 
the palace, to salute the emperor, to confine his mother, to punish 
her minister, and to restore the public order and tranquillity, lie 
then visited the sepulchre of Manuel : the spectators w'ere ordered 
to stand aloof, but as he bowed in the attitude of prayer, they heard, 
or thought they heard, a murmur of triumph and revenge: “I 
“ no longer fear thee, my old enemy, whp hast driven me a vaga- 
“ bond to every climate of the earth. Thou art safely deposited 
“ under a seven-fold dome, from whence thou canst never arise 
“ till the signal of tluAast trumpet. It is now my turn, and speedily 
“ will I trample on thy ashes and thy posterity.” From his sub- 
sequent tyranny wo may impute such feelings to the man and the 
moment ; but it is not extremely probable that lie gave an articu- 
late sound to his secret thoughts. In the first months of his admi- 
nistration, his designs were veiled by a fair semblance of hypocrisy, 
w liich could delude only the eyes of the multitude : the coronation 
of Alexius was performed with due solemnity, and his perfidious 
guardian, holding in his hands the body and blood of Christ, most 
fervently declared, that lie lived, and was ready to die, for the ser- 
vice of his beloved pupil. But his numerous adherents were in- 
structed to maintain, that the sinking empire must perish in the 
bands of a child, that the Romans could only be saved by a veteran 
prince, bold in arms, skilful in policy, and taught to reign by tho 
long experience of fortune and mankind ; and that it was the duty 
of every citizen to force the reluctant modesty of Andronicus to 
undertake the burden of the public caro. The young emperor was 
himself constrained to join his voice to the general acclamation, and 
to solicit tho association of a colleague, w ho instantly degraded him 
from tho supreme rank, secluded his person, and verified the rash 
declaration of the patriarch, that Alexius might be considered as 
dead, so soon as he was committed to the custody of his guardian. 
Blit his death was preceded by the imprisonment and execution of 
his mother. After blackening her reputation, and inflaming against 
her the passions of the multitude, the tyrant accused and tried the 
empress for a treasonable correspondence with the king of Hun- 
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gary His own son, a youth of honour and humanity, avowed his 
abhorrence of this flagitious aet, and three of the judgps had the 
merit of preferring their conscience to their safety: but the obse- 
quious tribunal, without requiring any proof, or hearing any de- 
fence, condemned the widow of Manuel ; and her unfortunate son 
subscribed the sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, her 
corpse was buried in the sea, and her memory was wounded by the 
insult most offensive to female vanity, a false and ugly representa- 
tion of her beauteous form. The fato of her son was not long 
deferred: he was strangled with a bowstring; and the tyrant, in- 
sensible to pity or remorse, after surveying the body of the innocent 
youth, struck it rudely with his foot: “Thy father,” he cried, “ was 
“ a knare, thy mother a t chore, and thyself a fool!” 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by An- 
droniens about three years and a half as the guardian or sovereign 
of the empire. His government exhibited a singular contrast of vice 
and virtue. When he listened to his passions, he was the scourge; 
when he consulted his reason, the father, of his people. In the 
exercise of private justice, he was equitable and rigorous: a shame- 
ful and pernicious venality was abolished, and the offices were filled 
with the most deserving candidates hy a prince who had sense to 
choose, and severity to punish. He prohibited the inhuman prac- 
tice of pillaging the goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners ; 
the provinces, so long the objects of oppression or neglect, revived 
in prosperity and plenty ; and millions applauded the distant bless- 
ings of his reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of his daily 
cruelties. The ancient proverb, That blood-thirsty is the man who 
returns from banishment to power, had been applied with too much 
truth to Marius and Tiberius ; and was now verified for the third 
time in the life of Andronicus. His memory was stored with a black 
list of the enemies and rivals who had traduced his merit, opposed 
his greatness, or insulted his misfortunes; and the only comfort of 
his exile was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. The neees* 
sary extinction of the young emperor and his mother imposed the 
fatal obligation of extirpating the friends, who hated, ami might 
punish, the assassin ; and the repetition of murder rendered him 
less willing, and less able, to forgive.* An horrid narrative of the 
victims whom he sacrificed by poison or the sword, by the sea or 
the llamcs, would be less expressive of his cruelty than the appel- 
lation of the halcyon days, which was applied to a rare ami blood- 

9 Mlmcrayer (6«*chichte des Kaicertbam* of the father of hi* people to lop off tho*e limb* 
wm Trapcsnm, p- 29. 33.) hat highly draws Ibe which wot infected with irremediable peak*, 
character of Aodronietu. In hit view the cater- leone — 
tataaiion of the Byzantine faction* ami dtaolutc “ and with necessity, 

nohthty an part of a deep-laid and splendid The tyrant * plea, exented lm devilish deeds IT—- 
pUotar lb. irgrBcnuun of lb. empire. Il „u suit lb. fill of Amlrooioa wai a f.l.l blow la 
nccemary for tbn wise and benevolent schemes the Byzantine empire.— IT. 
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less week ot repose: the tyrant strove to transfer, on the laws and 
the judges, some portion of his guilt ; but the mask was fallen, and 
his subjects could no longer mistake llie true author of their cala- 
mities. The noblest of the Greeks, more especially those w ho, by 
descent or alliance, might dispute the Comnenian inheritance, es- 
caped from the monster's den : Nice or Priisa, Sicily or Cyprus, 
were their places of refuge; and as their flight was already criminal, 
they aggravated their olTence by an open revolt and the Imperial 
title. Yet Andronicus resisted the daggers and swords of his most 
formidable enemies : Nice and Prusa were reduced and chastised : 
the Sicilians were content with the sack of Thcssalouica; and the 
distauce of Cyprus was not more propitious to the rebel than to the 
tyrant. His throne was subverted by a rival without merit, and a 
people without arms. Isaac Angelus, a descendant in the female 
line from Lite great Alexius, was marked as a victim, by the pru- 
dence or superstition of the emperor.* In a moment of despair, 
Angelus defended his life and liberty, slew the executioner, and fled 
to the church of St. Sophia. The sanctuary was insensibly Filled 
with a curious and mournful crowd, who, in his fate, prognosticated 
their own. But their lamentations were soon turned to curses, and 
their curses to threats : they dared to ask, “ Why do we fear? 
“ why do we obey ? We arc many, and ho is one ; our patience 
“ is the only bond of our slavery.” With the dawn of day the city 
burst into a general sedition, the prisons were throw n open, the 
coldest and most servile were roused to the defence of their country, 
and Isaac, the second of the iiame", was raised from the sanctuary 
to the throne. Unconscious of his danger, the tyrant was absent; 
withdrawn from the toils of state, in the delicious islands of the 
Propontis. He liad contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or 
Agnes, daughter of Lew is the Seventh, of France, and relict of the 
unfortunate Alexius; and his society, more suitable to his temper 
Ilian to his age, was composed of a young wife and a favourite con- 
cubine. On the first alarm he rushed to Constantinople, impatient 
for tins blood of the guilty ; but lie was astonished by the silence 
of the palace, the tumult of the city, and the general desertion of 
mankind. Andronicus proclaimed a free pardon to his subjects; 
they neither desired, nor would grant, forgiveness : he offered to 
resign the crown to his sou Manuel ; but the virtues of the son 
could not expiate his father's crimes. The sea was still open for 
liis retreat ; but the news of the revolution had flown along the 
coast : when fear had ceased, obedience was no more : the Imperial 
galley was pursued and taken by an armed brigantine ; and the 
tyrant was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, loaded with 


* According to Nicetas (p. 444.] Aodronictis ho was arrested by the officious teal of Stepheo, 
dopisod the imbocife Iwc too much to fcai him : the iastniaent of the eaperor* cruellies.- M. 


Isaac II. 
Angelui, 
A. D. 1185, 
Sept. 12. 


A. D. 1204. 
April 12. 
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fetters, and a long chain round his neck. His eloquence, and the 
tears of his female companions, pleaded in vain for his life ; but, 
iustead of the decencies of a legal execution, the new monarch 
abandoned the criminal to the numerous sufferers, whom he had 
deprived of a father, an husband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, 
an eye and a hand, were torn from him, as a poor compensation 
for their loss ; and a short respite was allowed, that he might feel 
the bitterness of death. Astride on a camel, without any danger of 
a rescue, he was carried through the city, and the basest of the 
populace rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of their prince. 
After a thousand blows and outrages, Andronicus was hung by the 
feet, between two pillars that supported the statues of a wolf and 
a sow; and every hand that could reach the public enemy, indicted 
on his body some mark of ingenious or brutal cruelty, till two 
friendly or furious Italians, plunging their swords into his body, 
released him from all human punishment. In this long arid pain- 
ful agony, “ Lord have mercy upon me 1 ” and “ why will you 
“ bruise a broken reed?” were the only words that escaped from 
his mouth. Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for the man ; 
nor can we blame his pusillanimous resignation, since a Greek 
Christian was no longer master of his life. 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary character 
and adventures of Andronicus; bull shall here terminate the series 
of the Greek emperors since the time of Heraclius. The branches 
that sprang from the Comnenian trunk had insensibly withered ; 
and the male line was continued only in the posterity of Andronicns 
himself, who, in the public confusion, usurped the sovereignty of 
Trebizoud, so obscure in history, and 90 famous in romance. A 
private citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine Angelus, had emerged 
to wealth and honours, by his marriage with a daughter of the 
emperor Alexius. His son Andronicus is conspicuous only by his 
cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished and succeeded the tyrant : 
but he was dethroned by his own vices, and the ambition of his 
brother; and their discord introduced the Latins to the conquest of 
Constantinople, the first great period in the fall of the Eastern 
empire. 

If we computo the number and duration of the reigns, it will bo 
found, that a period of six hundred years is filled by sixty empe- 
rors, including in the Augustan list some female sovereigns ; and 
deducting some usurpers who were never acknowledged in the ca- 
pital, and some princes who did not live to possess their inherit- 
ance. The average proportion will allow ten years for each em- 
peror, far below the chronological rulo of Sir Isaac Newton, who, 
from the experience of more recent and regular monarchies, has 
defined about eighteen or twenty years as the term of an ordinary 
reign. The Byzantine empire was most tranquil and prosperous 
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■when it could acquiesce in hereditary succession : five dynasties, 
the Heraclian, Isaurian, Amorian, Basilian, and Comncnian fami- 
lies, enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony during their res- 
pective series of five, four, three, six, and four generations; several 
princes number the years of their reign with those of their infancy ; 
and Constantine the Seventh and his two grandsons occupy the 
space of an entire century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine 
dynasties, tbo succession is rapid and broken, and the name of a 
successful candidate is speedily erased by a more fortunate compe- 
titor. Many were the paths that led to the summit of royalty: the 
fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or 
undermined by the silent arts of intrigue : the favourites of the sol- 
diers or people, of the senate or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, 
were alternately clothed with the purple : the means of their eleva- 
tion were base, and their end was often contemptible or tragic. A 
being of the nature of man, endowed with the same faculties, but 
with a longer measure of existence, would cast down a smile of pity 
and contempt on the crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager, 
in a narrow' span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoy- 
ment. It is thus that the experience of history exalts and enlarges 
the horizon of our intellectual view. In a composition of some 
days, in a perusal of some hours, six hundred years have rolled 
away, and the duration of a life or reign is contracted to a fleeting 
moment : the grave is ever beside the throne : the success of a cri- 
minal is almost instantly followed by the loss of his prize ; and our 
immortal reason survives and disdains the sixty phantoms of kings 
who have passed before ^ur eyes, and faintly dwell on our remem- 
brance. The observation, that, in every age and climate, ambition 
has prevailed with the same commanding energy, may abate tho 
surprise of a philosopher; but whilo he condemns tho vanity, he 
may search the motive, of this universal desire to obtain and hold 
the sceptre of dominion. To the greater port of the Byzantine se- 
ries, we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of fame and of man- 
kind. The virtue alone of John Comnenus was beneficent and 
pure : the most illustrious of the princes, who precede or follow 
that respectable name, have trod with some dexterity and vigour 
the crooked and bloody paths of a selfish policy : in scrutinising the 
imperfect characters of Leo the Isaurian, Basil the First, and Alexius 
Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, 
our esteem and censure are almost equally balanced ; and the re- 
mainder of the Imperial crowd could only desire and expect to be 
forgotten by posterity. Was personal happiness the aim and object 
of their ambition? I shall not descant on the vulgar topics of the 
misery of kings; but I may surely observe, that their condition, of 
all others, is tho most pregnant with fear, and the least susceptible 
of hope. For these opposite passions, a larger scope was allowed 
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in the revolutions of antiquity, than in the smooth and solid tem- 
per of the modern world, which cannot easily repeat either the 
triumph of Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar infe- 
licity of the Byzantine princes exposed them to domestic perils, 
without affording any lively promise of foreign conquest. From 
the pinnacle of greatness, Andronictis was precipitated by a death 
more cruel and shameful than that of the vilest malefactor; but the 
most glorious of his predecessors had much more to dread from 
their subjects than to hope from their enemies. The army was li- 
centious without spirit, the nation turbulent without freedom : the 
Barbarians of the East and West pressed on the monarchy, and the 
loss of the provinces was terminated by the final servitude of the 
capital. 

The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Caesars 
to tlie last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred years: 
and the term of dominion, unbroken by foreign conquest, surpasses 
the measure of the ancient monarchies ; the Assyrians or Medes, 
the successors of Cyrus, or those of Alexander. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


iBlroducUon, Worship, .mil Pew-cation or lm«grt — Revolt of Italy and Rom*.— 
Temporal Dominion of the Pope*. — Conquest of Italy by the Frants — Establishment 
of images. — Character and Coronation of Charlemagne. — Restoration and Decay of 
lha Itoman Empire it: the .Weal. — Independence ol ^ly. — Confutation ol the Cure 
manic Body. 

introduction I* the connection of the church and state, I have considered the> 
tbt°cfnu°,n f° rmer as subservient only, and relative, to the latter; a salutary ; 
church, maxim, if in fact, as well as in narrative, it had ever been held, 
sacred. The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, the dark abyss of 
predestination and grace, and the strange transformation of the Eu- 
charist from the sign to the substance of Christ’s body (1), 1 have 
purposely abandoned to the curiosity of speculative divines. But 1 
have reviewed, .with diligence and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiaa-. 
tical history, by which the decline and fall of the Homan empire, 
were materially affected, the propagation of Christianity, the con- 
stitution of the Catholic church, the ruin of Paganism, and the sects-. 
that arose from tho mysterious controversies concerning the Trinity 
and incarnation. At the head of this class, wc may justly rank 
the worship of images, so fiercely disputed in, the eighth and ninth . 


< (|| 11* learned Scldea has given the history of Iran substantial ion in at comprehensive and pitfcy r 
*«»tencc. “This opinion is only rhetoric turned into logic." (His Works, vol. sal. p. 2073. in his 
Table-Talk.) 
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centuries; since a question of popular superstition produced the 
revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popes, and the restoration 
of the Roman empire in the West. 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an unconquerable 
repugnance to the use and abuse of images ; and this aversion may 
bo ascribed to their descent from the Jews, and their enmity to the 
Greeks. The Mosaic law had severely proscribed all representa- 
tions of the Deity ; and that precept was firmly established in the 
principles and practice of the chosen people. The wit of the Chris- 
tian apologists was pointed against the foolish idolaters, who bowed! 
before the workmanship of their own hands; the images of brass 1 
and marble, which, had they been endowed with sense and mo- 
tion, should have started rather from the pedestal to adore the 
creative powers of the artist (2). Perhaps some recent and imper- 
fect converts'of the Gnostic tribe might crown the statues of Christ' 
and St. Paul with the profane honours which they paid to those of' 
Aristotle and Pythagoras (3) ; but the public religion of the Catholics' 
was uniformly simple and spiritual ; and the first notice of the use 
of pictures is in the censure of the council of Illiberis, three hun- 
dred years after the Christian sera. Under the successors of Con- 
stantine, in the peace and luxury of the triumphant church, the 
more prudent bishops condescended to indulge a visible supersti- 
tion, for the benefit of the multitude; and, after the ruin of Pa- 
ganism, they were no longor restrained by the apprehension of an 
odious parallel. The first introduction of a symbolic worship was 
in the veneration of the cross, and of relics. The saints and mar- 
tyrs, whose intercession was implored, were seated on the right 
hand of God; but the gracious and often supernatural favours, 
which, in the popular belief, were showered round their tomb, con- 
veyed an unquestionable sanction of the devout pilgrims, who vi- 
sited, and touched, and kissed, throe lifeless remains, the memorials- 
of their merits and sufferings (4). But a memorial, more interest- 
ing than the skull or the sandals of a departed worthy, is the faith- 
ful copy of his person and features, delineated by the arts oP 
painting or sculpture. In every age, such copies, so congenial to- 
human feelings, have been cherished by the zeal of private friend- 
ship, or public esteem : the images of the Roman emperors were 
adored with civil, and almost religious honours; a reverence less 
ostentatious, but more sincere, was applied to the statues of sages 
and patriots; and these profane virtues, throe splendid sins, disap- 

(2) Nec inteilignal homines ineptisaraii, quod si sentire simulacra cl raovori panes adnulBM \ 
bmninem faissenl a qno sonl etpolila (Divin. Inctilul. I. ii. c. 2.) Lactantius U the Iasi, aa weH 
;<a the most eloquent, of the Latin apologia!*. Their raillery of idol* attacks not only the object, 
bat the form aad matter. 

(3) See lreoann, Epiphanies, and Aogostin (Rasnsge, Hist, des tfglises Reform***, torn. ii. 
p. 1313. |. Tin* Gnostic practice has a singular affinity with the private worship of Alexander Se- 
vern* (Lampridms, c. 22. Lard nor, Heathen Testimonies, vol. iii. p. 34»). 

(4) Sec this History, vol. ii. p. 312. ; vol. iii* p. 110. 330— 364t 
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peared in the presence of the holy men, who had died for their ce- 
lestial and everlasting country. At first, the experiment was made 
with caution and scruple; and the venerable pictures were dis- 
creetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to 
gratify the prejudices of the heathen proselytes. By a slow though 
inevitable progression, the honours of the original were transferred 
to the copy : the devout Christian prayed before the image of a 
saint; and the Pagan riles of genuflexion, luminaries, and incense, 
again stole into the Catholic church. The scruples of reason, or 
piety, wero silenced by the strong evidence of visions and miracles; 
and the pictures which speak, and move, and bleed, must be en- 
dowed with a divine energy, and may be considered as the proper 
objects of religious adoration. The most audacious pencil might 
tremble in the rash attempt of defining, by forms and colours, the 
infinite Spirit, the eternal father, who pervades and sustains the 
universe (5). But the superstitious mind was more easily recon- 
ciled to paint and to worship the angels, and, above all, the Son of 
God, under the human shape, which, on earth, they have condes- 
cended to assume. The second person of the Trinity had been 
clothed with a real and mortal body; but that body had ascended 
into heaven; and, had not some similitude been presented to the 
eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of Christ might have 
been obliterated by the visible relics and representations of the 
saints. A similar indulgence was requisite, and propitious, for the 
Virgin Mary : the place of her burial was unknown ; and the as- 
sumption of her soul and body into Jieavcn was adopted by the cre- 
dulity of the Greeks and Latins. The use, and even the worship, 
of images, w as firmly established before the end of the sixth cen- 
tury : they were fondly cherished by the warm imagination of the 
Greeks and Asiatics: the Pantheon and Vatican were adornod with 
the emblems of a new superstition ; but this semblance of idolatry 
was more coldly entertained by the rude Barbarians and the Arian 
clergy of the West. The bolder forms of sculpture, in brass or 
marble, which peopled the temples of antiquity, were offensive to 
the fancy or conscience of the Christian Greeks ; and a smooth sur- 
face of colours has ever been esteemed a more decent and harmless 
mode of imitation (6). 

The merit and effect of a copy depends on its resemblance with 

(5) O'j yip r)> ©itov avriovv virapx&v xa'f a^viorrov popipaT; Ttot vat XTT i 1 - 

X3^0ptv, OVTI KVtpy xat $vlot; tvjv ysrcpovoiov xai OTpOXV«pX°V OVfftXV Tlp^V ViUX~t 
tftcyvtoxaprv [Coucilium Xiconum, ii. in Collect. Labb. loin. viii. p. 1025. edit. Venct.j. II vomit 
pcul-f Ire ii prnpos de no poioi Mlufirir d'linagea dc la Trinite on do la Divinild; lot deleoseurs Ion 
plus u : U*s don imagis ayanl condamud colLes-ci, ol Ic coucile de Trenle no parlant quo do* unagon 
do Jesus-Chrisl ol dos Saints (Dupiu. Bibliol. Kerb's, tom. vi. p. I5t.|. 

(6) Ibis genera) history ol imago* is drasvn Irom Ibo txiid boob of the Hist, dos Cgliset Refar- 
mcos of Basaage, lorn. ii. p. 1310 — 1337. He was a Protestant, hot of a manly spirit ; and ou ibis 
head tbo Protestants arc so notoriously in the right, that they can venture to be impartial. SCO 
the perplexity of poor Briar Pagi, Critica, tom. i. p. 42, 
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the original; but the primitive Christians were ignorant of the ge-Tiw im.geol 
nuino features of the Son of God, his mother, and his apostles : 
the statue of Christ at Paneas in Palestine (7) was more probably 
that of some temporal saviour; the Gnostics and their profane mo- 
numents were reprobated ; and the fancy of the Christian artists 
could only be guided by the clandestine imitation of some heathen 
model. In this distress, a bold and dexterous invention assured at 
once the likeness of the image and the innocence of the worship. 

A new superstructure of fable was raised on the popular basis of a 
Syrian legend, on the correspondence of Christ and Abgarus, so 
famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by our mo- 
dern advocates. The bishop of C®sarea (8) records the epistle (9), 
but he most strangely forgets the picture of Christ (10) ; the perfect 
impression of his face on a linen, with which he gratified the faith of 
the royal stranger who had invoked his healing power, and offered- 
the strong city of Edessa to protect him against the malice of the 
Jews. The ignorance of the primitive church is explained by the 
long imprisonment of the image in a niche of the wall, from whence, 
after an oblivion of five hundred years, it was released by some 
prudent bishop, and seasonably presented to the devotion of the 
times. Its first and most glorious exploit was the deliverance of the 
city from the arms of Chosroes TN'ushirvan ; and it was soon re- 
vered as a pledge of the divine promise, that Edessa should never 
be taken by a foreign enemy. It is true, indeed, that the text of 
Procopius ascribes the double deliverance of Edessa to the wealth 
and valour of her citizens, who purchased the absence and repelled 
the assaults of the Persian monarch. He was ignorant, the pro- 
fane historian, of the testimony which he is compelled to deliver 


(7) After removing some rubbish of miracle and inconsistency, it may be allowed, that as late as 
the year 300, Paneas in Palcstiue was decorated with a bronze statue, representing a grave person* 
age wrapt in a cloak, with a grateful or suppliant female kneeling before him, and that an inscrip, 
tion — t<o XcuTviot, ti5 svipyeVn — was perhaps inscribed on the pedestal. By the Christians, 
this group was foolishly explained of their founder and the poor woman whom bo bad cured of the 
blond v flux (Euieb. ril. 18. Philostorg. vii. 3, &c.). M. de Beausobrc more reasonably conjectures 
the philosopher Apollonius, or the emperor Vespasian : in the latter supposition, the female 
is a city, a province, or perbaps tbo queen Berenice (Bibliotheque Gcrmaniquc, tom. xiii. p. 1— 
W.). 

(8) Euseb. Hist. Ecclcs. I. i. c. 13. Tbe learned Assemannus has brought up the collateral aid of 
three Syrians, St. Ephrcm, J ostia Sty tiles, and James Bishop of Sarug ; but I do not God any notice 
of the Syriac original or the archives of Edessa (Bibliot. Orient, tom. I. p. 318. 420. 554.) ; their 
vague belief is probably derived from tbe Greeks. 

(9) The evidence for these epistles is slated aod rejected by the candid Lardocr (Heathen Testi- 
monies, vol. i. p. 297 — 309.). Among the Lerd of bigots who arc forcibly driven from this conve- 
nient, but untenable, post, I am ashamed, witb the Grabcs, Caves, TiUcmonU, flic. to discover 
Mr. Addison, an English gentleman (bis Works, vol. i. p. 528. Baskorvillc's edition] ; but bis su- 
perficial tract on tbe Christian religion owes its credit to Ills name, his style, and the interested 
applause of our clergy. 

(10) From tbe silence of James of Sarug (Asscman. Bibliot. Orient, p.289. 318), and the testimony 
of Evagrios (Hist. Eccles. I. iv. c. 27.), I conclude that this fable was invented between tbe years 521 
and 594, most probably after the siege of Edessa in 540 (Asseman. tom. i. p. 4t6. Procopins, de 
Bell. Persic. I. ii.). It is the sword and buckler of Gregory II. (in Epist. i. ad Leon. Isanr. Condi, 
tom. viii. p. 650, 657.], of John Damasccmis (Opera, tom. i. p. 281. edit. Lequicn), and or the se- 
cond Hicene Council (Actio, v. p. 1030.). The most perfect edition may be found in Cedrcnui 
(Compcnd. p. 175—178.). 
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in the ecclesiastical page of Evagrius, that the Palladium was ex- 
posed on the rampart, and that the water which had l>een sprinkled 
on the holy face, instead of quenching, added new fuel to the 
flames of the besieged. After litis important service, the image of 
Edcssa was preserved with respect and gratitude; and if the Arme- 
nians rejected the legend, the more credulous Greeks adored the si- 
militude, w hich was not the work of any mortal pencil, but the 
immediate creation of the divine original. The style and sentiments 
of a Byzantine hymn will declare how far their worship was re- 
moved from the grossest idolatry. “ How can we with mortal eyes 
“ contemplate this image, whose celestial splendour the host of 
“ heaven presumes not to behold? He who dwells in heaven 
“ condescends this day to visit us by his venerable image : He 
“ who is seated on the cherubim, visits us this day by a picture, 
“ which the father has delineated with his immaculate hand, 
“ which he has formed in an ineffable manner, and which we 
“ sanctify by adoring it with fear and love.” Before the end of 
. the. siith century, these images, made without hands (in Greek it is 
a single word) (11), were propagated in the camps and cities of the 
Eastern empire (12) : they were the objects of worship, and the 
instruments of miracles ; and in the hour of danger or tumult, their 
venerable presence could revive the hope, rekindle the courage, or 
repress the fury of the Boman legions. Of these pictures, the far 
greater part, the transcripts of a human pencil, could only pretend 
to a secondary likeness and improper title : but there were some of 
higher descent, who derived their resemblance from an immediate 
contact with the original, endowed, for that purpose, with a mira- 
culous and prolific virtue. The most ambitious aspired from a 
filial to a fraternal relation with the image of Edessa; and such is 
the veronica of Borne, or Spain, or Jerusalem, which Christ in his 
agony and bloody sweat applied to his face, and delivered to an 
holy matron. The fruitful precedent was speedily transferred to 
the Virgin Mary, and the saints and martyrs. In the church of 
Diospolis, in Palestine, the features of the Mother of God (13) were 
deeply inscribed in a marble column : the East and West have been 


(U) Axtipofro‘ r .Tc;. 8** T>ncnnge, in GIom. Gnrc. ctLal. The subject is treated with «pia| 
learning and bigotry by the Jesuit Grelser (Syntagma do Imaginibus non raanu factis, ad calcem 
Godini de Ofliciis, j». 289 — 330 ), the ass, or rather the fox, «>f Ingoldstadt (see the Scaligcrana) ; 
with equal reason and wit by the Protestant Beausohre, in the ironical controversy which he has 
spread through many volumes of the Bibiiollieque Germanique (tom. xviii. p. I — 50. xx. p. 27 — 88. 
xxv. p. 1—36. xxvii. p. 85 — 118. xxviii. p. 1—33. xni. p. 111—148. xxxii. p. 75 — 107. xxxiv. 
p. 67—96 ). 

(12) Theopbylact. Simocatla (I. ii. c. 3. p. 34. 1. iii. c. 1. p. 63.) celebrates the 5t»jpncv 
ctxa<7fj.ot, which be styles a^rtpoTrotxTov * yet it was no more than a copy, since he adds ap^r- 
tvtcov to jxitvov oi Poiptatoi (of Edessa) £pr«7Xiuoui7( Tt appr,rov. See Pagi, torn. ii. A- D. 
586, No. 11. 

• (13) See, in the genuine or supposed works of John Damascenns, tw o passages on the Virgin anil 
St. Luke, which have not been noticed by Grclaer, nor consequently by Bcausobrc (Opera Job. Da- 
masccn. tom. i. p. 618. 631.). 
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decorated by the pencil of St. Luke; and the Evangelist, who was 
.perhaps a physician, has been forced to exercise the occupation of 
•■a painter, so profane and odious in the eyes of the primitive Chris- 
tians. The Olympian Jove, created by the muse of Homer and the 
chisel of Phidias, might inspire a philosophic mind w ith momentary 
devotion; but these Catholic images were faintly and flatly deli- 
neated by monkish artists in the last degeneracy of taste and Be- 
ating (14). 

:The worship of images had stolen into the church by insensible Opposiion to 
degrees, and each petty step was pleasing to the superstitious mind, wonSip. 
as productive of comfort, and innocent of sin. But in the beginning 
©f the eighth century, in the full magnitude of the abuse, the more 
timorous Greeks were awakened by an apprehension, that under 
the mask of Christianity, they had restored the religion of their fa- 
thers : they he*r<l, with, grief and impatience, the name of idolaters; 
the incessant charge of the Jews and Mahometans (15), who de- 
rived from the Law and the Koran an immortal hatred to graven 
images and all relative worship. The servitude of the Jews might 
curb their zeal, and depreciate their authority; but the triumphant 
Musulraans, who reigned at Damascus, and threatened Constan- 
tinople, cast into the scale of reproach the accumulated weight of 
truth and victory. The^ities of Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, had 
been fortified with the images of Christ, his mother, and his saints; 
and each city presumed on the hope or promise of miraculous de- 
fence. In a rapid conquest of ten years, the Arabs subdued those 
cities and these images; and, in their offimon, the Lord of Hosts 
pronounced a decisive judgment between the adoration and con- 
tempt of these mute and inanimate idols.** For a while Edessa had 
braved the Persian assaults; but the chosen city, the spouse «f 
Christ, was involved in the common ruin; and his divine resem- 
blance became the slavo and trophy of the infidels. After a ser- 
vitude of three hundred years, the Palladium was yielded to (he 
-devotion of Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve thousand pounds 
of silver, the redemption of two hundred Musulmans, and a per- 
petual truce for the territory of Edessa (16). In this season of 


(1*| “ Tour acMiblou, figure, euod guile out Iron, the raovim : they are «, bad ala group of 
“ aiatura ! “ n »», ibu, that vho ignorance and bigotry of a Greek priutl applauded tbe picture, 

of Titian, which he had ordered, and refused (o accept. 

(15) By Cedreous, Zona r is, Givens, and Maoaanes the origin of tbe Iconoclasts is imputed to the 
caliph Yesid and to two Jews, who promised ibe empire to Leo ; and the reproaches of these hostile- 
sectaries are Utroed into an absurd conspiracy for restoring the parity of the Christian worship (sec 
Spaoheiui, Hist. I mag. c. 2.). 

(16) Sec Elroaon (Hist. Saracen, p. 267.), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 201.), and Aliulfeda (Anna]. 
Moslem, p. 264.), and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. hi.. A. D. 944). The prudent Franciscan refuses 


* Yexid, ninth Caliph of the race of the Om- example of the Saracens and the Jews. Fragm. 

mlade, caused all the images in Syria to be de- Mod. Johan. Jerasotym. Script. Byxaot. vol. xvi. 
•troyed about the year 719 j heoce the orthodox p. 235. Hist, ties Jtepuh. lui. par M. Sumondi. 
reproached tbe sectarians with following the vol. i. p. |26. — G. 
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distress and dismay, the eloquence of the monks was exercised in 
the defence of images ; and they attempted to prove, that the sin 
and schism of the greatest part of the Orientals had forfeited the 
favour, and annihilated the virtue, of these precious symbols. But 
they were now opposed by the murmurs of many simple or rational 
Christians, who appealed to the evidence of texts, of facts, and of 
the primitive times, and secretly desired the reformation of the 
church. As the worship of images had never been established by 
any general or positive law, its progress in the Eastern empiitHiad 
been retarded, or accelerated, by the differences of men and- man- 
ners, the local degrees of refinement, and the personal characters 
of the bishops. The splendid devotion was fondly cherished by the 
levity of the capital, and the inventive genius of the Byzantine 
clergy; while the rud^and remote districts of Asia were strangers 
to this innovation oPsacred luxury. Many large congregations of 
Gnostics and Arians maintained, after their conversion, the simple 
worship which had preceded their separation ; and the Arnlenians, 
the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not reconciled, in the 
twelfth century, to the 6iglit of images (17). These various deno- 
minations of men afforded a fund of prejudice and aversion, of 
small account in the villages of Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in 
the fortune of a soldier, a prelate, or as 'eunuch, might be often 
connected with|lhe powers of the church and state. 

Of such adventurers, the most fortunate was the emperor Leo the 
Third (18), who, from the mountains of lsauria, ascended the 
throne of the East. He was ignorant of sacred and profane letters; 
but his education, his reason, perhaps his intercourse with the Jews 
and Arabs, had inspired the martial peasant with an hatred pf 
images; and it was held to be the duty of ayirince, to impose on 
his subjects the dictates of his own conscience. But in the outsets 
of an unsettled reign, during ten years of toil and danger, Leo sub- 
mitted to the meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before the idols which 
he despised, and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the annual pro- 

to determine whether the image of Edessa now reposes at Homo or Genoa ; bnl its repose is inglo- 
rious, and ibis ancient object of worship is no longer famous or fashionable. 

(17) Xoutvioc? xsi A)otuavo«$ iirtor,; i r t reSv iyiwv ttx&vwy -rrpooKvvtjats army accurate 
(Nicetas, I. ii. p. 258.). The Armenian churches are still content with the Cross (Missions do Le- 
vant, tom. iii. p. US.) : hot sorely iho superstitious Greek is adjust to the superstition of the Ger- 
mans of the xiilh century. 

(18) Our original, hot not impartial, monuments of the Iconoclasts must be drawn from the Act* 
of the Councils, tom. sill. and tx. Collect. Labbe, edit. Veoet. and the historical wriliogs of Tbco- 
phanes, Nicephoros, Manasscs, Cedrenns, Zonaras, if. Of the modern Catholics, Baronius, Pagi, 
Natalis Alexander (Ilist. Eccles. Sccolum viii. and fx.), and Maimbonrg (Hist, ties Iconoclastes), 
have treated the subject with learning, passion and credulity. The Protestant labours of Frederic 
Spanheim (Historia Imaginnm rest i in la] and James Basnage (Hist, des Eglises Reformers, tom. ii. 

1. xxiii. p. 1339 — 1385.) are cast into the Iconoclast scale. With this mutual aid, and opposite 
tendency, it, is easy for us to poise tbe balance with philosophic indifference. * 

\ .* y 

* Compare Sohlooser, Geschicbte der biider-sttirmender Kaiser, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1812; a book. 
Of research and impartiality— M. 
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fessions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the reformation of religion, 
his first steps were moderate and cautious : he assembled a great 
council of senators and bishops, and enacted, with their consent, 
that all the images should be removed from the sanctuary and altar 
to a proper height in the churches, where they might be visible to 
the eyes, and inaccessible to the superstition of the people. But it 
was impossible on either side to check the rapid though adverse im- 
pulse of veneration and abhorrence: in their lofty position, the 
sacred images still edified their votaries, and reproached the tyrant. 

He was himself provoked by resistance and invective ; and his own 
party accused him of an imperfect discharge of his duty, and urged 
for his imitation the example of the Jewish king, who' had broken 
without scruple the bra*en serpent or the temple. By a second 
edict, he proscribed the existence as well as the use of religious 
pictures; the churches of Constantinople and the provinces were 
clgansed from idolatry; the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the 
saints, were demolished, or a smooth surface of plaster was siiread 
over.lhe walls of the edifice. The sect of the Iconoclasts was sup- 
ported by the zeal and despotism of six emperors, and the East and 
AVest were involved in a noisy conflict of one hundred and twenty 
years. It was the design of Leo the Isaurian to pronounce the con- 
demnation of images as an article of faith, and by the authority of a 
general council: but the convocation of such an assembly was re- 
served for his son Constantine (19); and though it is stigmatised by 
triumphant bigotry as a meeting of fools and atheists, their own 
partial and mutilated acts betray many symptoms of reason and 
piety. The debates and decrees of many provincial synods intro- n«ir mod 
duced the summons of the general council which met in the suburbs 
of Constantinople, and was composed of the respectable number of A - 
three hundred and thirty-eight bishops of Europe and Anatolia; 
for the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria were the slaves of the 
caliph, and tho Homan pontiff had withdrawn the churches of Italy 
and the West from the communion of the Greeks. This Byzantine 
synod assumed the rank and powers of the seventh general council ; 
yet even this title was a recognition of the six preceding assemblies' 
which had laboriously built the structure of the Catholic faith! 

After a serious deliberation of six months, tho three hundred and 
thirty-eight bishops pronounced and subscribed an unanimous de- 
cree, that all visible symbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, 
were either blasphemous or heretical ; that image-worship was a 
corruption of Christianity and a renewal of Paganism ; that all such 

(19) Some Bowen of rhetoric are irtapavopov * 3 ) * 0 , ov, and tbe bithops toi; p«- 

T«l<ppojl>. By Damaacrnos II il itjled wavpo( act! it ,, t ,< (Opera. lorn. i. p. 633.). Span* 
lieim * Apology for the Synod of Constantinople (p 171, 4c.) if worked up with truth and ingennitv, 
from Midi materials as be could fmd In the Nicene Acts (p. 1048, 4c.). Tbe stilly John of Dam.,',. 

CI1S converts isttoxosrou, into istttjxotovj ; makes them xotltoJovlovj, slates of tbeir bellv, 

4c. Opera, lorn. i. p. 306. 

VI. 
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monumcnU of idolatry should be broken or erased; and that those 
who should refuse to deliver the objects of their private superstition, 
were guilty of disobedience to the authority of the church and of 
the emperor. In their loud and loyal acclamations, they celebrated 
tlie merits of their temporal redeemer; and to his zeal and justice 
they entrusted the execution of their spiritual censures. At Con- 
stantinople, as in the former councils, the will of the prince was 
the rule of episcopal faith ; but on this occasion, I am inclined to 
suspect that a large majority of the prelates sacrificed their secret 
Thar creed, conscience to the temptations of hope and fear. In the long night 
of superstition, the Christians had wandered far away from the 
simplicity of the Gospel: nor was it easy for them to discern the 
clue, and tread back the mazes, of the labyrinth. The .worship of 
images was inseparably blended, at least to a pious fancy, w ilh the 
Cross, the Virgin, the Saints and their relics: the holy ground was 
involved in a cloud of miracles and visions; and the nerves of the 
mind, curiosity and scepticism, were benumbed by the habits of 
obedience and belief. Constantine himself is accused of indulging 
a royal licence to doubt, or deny, or deride the mysteries of the 
Catholics (20), but they were deeply inscribed in the public and 
private creed of his bishops; and the boldest Iconoclast might as- 
sault with a secret horror the monuments of popular devotion, 
which were consecrated to the honour of his celestial patrons. In 
the reformation of the sixteenth century, freedom and knowledge 
had expanded all the faculties of man : the thirst of innovation su- 
perseded the reverence of antiquity; and the vigour of Europe 
could disdain those phantoms which terrified the sickly and servile 
weakness of the Greeks. 

Their The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed to the 
oluwimSgM people by the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet; but the most igno- 
*° aT 1 ’’ rant can perceive, the most torpid must feel, the profanation and 
T26-775. downfal of their visible deities. The first hostilities of Leo were 
directed against a lofty Christ on the vestibule, and above the gate, 
of the palace. A ladder had been planted for the assault, but it 
was furiously shaken by a crowd of zealots and women : they beheld, 
with pious transport, the ministers of sacrilege tumbling from on 
high, and dashed against the pavement; and the honours of the 
ancient martyrs were prostituted to these criminals, who justly suf- 
fered for murder and rebellion (21). The execution of the Impe- 
rial edicts was resisted by frequent tumults in Constantinople and 

(70) Be is accused of proscribing the title or saint ; styling the Virgin, Mother of Christ ; compar- 
ing licr after her delivery to an empty purse; of Arianism, Ncslonanism, die. In bis defence, 
Spanbcim (c. iv. p.207.) it somewhat embarrassed between the interest of a Protestant and Uic duty 
of an orthodox divine. 

(21) The holy coo lessor Theopbanes approves the principle of their rebellion, £ctw xtvovorvoi 
£wa<*» fp. 339.). Gregory II. (in Episl. i. ad Imp. Leon. Concil. tom. \iii. p. 661. 664.) applauds 
the real of the Byxaotine women who killed the Imperial officer*. 
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Ihc provinces : the person of Leo was endangered, his officers were 
massacred, and the popular enthusiasm was quelled by the strongest 
efforts of the civil and military power. Of the Archipelago, or 
Holy Sea, the numerous islands were filled with images and monks : 
their votaries abjured, without scrapie, the enemy of Christ, his 
mother, and the saints : they armed a licet of boats and galleys, dis- 
played thfeir consecrated banners, and boldly steered for the har- 
bour of Constantinople, to place on the throne a new favourite of 
God and the people. They depended on the succour of a miracle; 
but their miracles were inefficient against the Greek fire ; and, after 
the defeat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked islands were 
abandoned to the clemency or justice of the conqueror. The son of 
Leo, in the first year of his reign, had undertaken an expedition 
against the Saracens : during his absence, ifie capital, the palace, 
and the purple, were occupied by his kinsman Artavasdcs, the am- 
bitious champion of the orthodox faith. The worship of images 
was triumphantly restored : the patriarch renounced his dissimu- 
lation, or dissembled his sentiments; and the righteous claim of the 
usurper was.acknowledged, both in tho new, and in ancient, Rome, 
Constantine flew for refuge to his paternal mountains; but he des- 
cended pfr the head ot the bold and affectionate Isaurians ; and his 
final victory confounded the arms and predictions of the fanatics. 
His long reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, 
and mutual hatred, and sanguinary revenge: the persecution of 
images was the motive, or pretence, of his adversaries; and, if they 
missed a temporal diadem, they ♦ ere rewarded by the Greeks with 
the crown of martyrdom. In pvery act of open and clandestine 
treason, the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the monks, tho 
faithful slaves “bf the superstition to Vhichthey owed their riches 
and influence. They prayed, they preachdd, they absolved, they 
inflamed, they ionspirefl; the solitude of Palestine poured forth a 
torrent of invective ; and the peu of St. John Damascenus (2$), the^ 
last of the Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant's head, both in this' 
world and the next (23).* I am not at leisuVo to examine how far 

John, or Mansur, wo* a noble Christian of Damascus, who hold a considerable office in tho 
ftcrvtcr of the caliph. His teal in The cause of images e* posed him lo the resentment and trea- 
chery of the Crock emperor; and on iho f spiclonof unreasonable correspondence, ho was deprived 
of hi* right hand, which was miraculously restored hy ihc Virgin. After this deliverance, he 
resigned his office, distributed his wealth, and buried himself in the monastery ol St. Sahas, be- 
tvtccu Jerusalem anil the Dead Sea. The legend is famous; but his learned editor, father Lequien, 
has unluckily proved that St. John Damascenus was already a monk before the Iconoclast dispute 
(Opora, tom. i. Tit. SL Joan. Damasccn. p. 10—13. el Kolas ad loc.). , . > j 

(23) After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir — ro ptapov avtow yrvvvjf*** xat 
x TTs xocxras avrow xirpevopoc is otvr)a» yivofuvoc (Opera Damasccn. tom. i. p* 623.). 
an then Li city of thia piece be suspicious, we are sure that in other works, no looger extaot, Damas. 

* The patriarch Anastasiut, an Iconoclast uu- dignity, became again tbe obsequious minister of 
dor too, an image worshipper under Artavasdcs, Constantine in his IconodasMc persecutions. See 
was scourged, led through the streets on an ass, Schlosaer, p. 211. — M. 
with his face to the tail; and, reinvested in his 
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the monks provoked, nor how much they have exaggerated, their 
real and pretended sufferings, nor how many lost their lives or 
limbs, their eyes or their beards, by the cruelty of the emperor.* 
From the chastisement of individuals, he proceeded to the abolition 
of the order; and, as it was wealthy and useless, his resentment 
might be stimulated by avarice, and justified by patriotism. The 
formidable name and mission of the Dragon (24), his visitor-general, 
excited the terror and abhorrence of the black nation: the religious 
communities were dissolved, the buildings were converted into ma- 
gazines, or barracks; the lands, moveables, and cattle, were confis- 
cated ; and our modern precedents will support the charge, that 
much wanton or malicious havoc was exercised against the relics, 
and even the books, of the monasteries. 'With the habit and pro- 
fession of monks, the public and private worship of images was 
rigorously proscribed ; and it should seem, that a solemn abjuration 
of idolatry was exacted from the subjects, or at least from the clergy, 
of the Eastern empire (25). 

state of luw. The patient Fast abjured, with reluctance, her .sacred images; 

they were fondly cherished, and vigorously defended ,*l>y the inde- 
pendent zeal of tho Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and jurisdiction, 
the patriarch of Constantinople and tho popa of Rome wt'se nearly 
equal. But the Greek prelate was a domestic slate under the eye 
of his master, at whose nod he alternately passed from the convent 
to tho Throne, and from the throne to the convent. A distant and 
dangerous station, amidst the Barbarians of the West, excited the 
spirit and freedom of the. Latin "bishops. Their popular election 
endeared them to the Romans : tjie public and private indigence 
was relieved by their ample revenue; and the weakness or neglect 
of the emperors compelled them to consult, both in peace and war, 
the temporal safety oflhe city. In the school of adversity the priest 
insensibly imbibed tho virtues and the arftbition of a prince; the 
same character was assumed, the same policy was adopted, by the 
Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who ascended the chair of St. 
Peter; and, after the loss of her legions and provinces, the’genius 
and fortune of the popes again restored the supremacy of Rome. 
It is agreed, that in the eighth century, thpir dominion was founded 
on rebellion, and that the rebellion was produced, and justified, by 
the heresy of tho Iconoclasts ; but the conduct of the second and 


etmas bestowed on Constantino the titles of »/c» MwauiO, txiviytov, (tom. i. 

p. 306.).* ’ 

(24) In the narrative of litis persecution from Theophnnes and Odrenm, Span helm (p. 235 — 238.) 
it happy to compare the Draco of Leo with the dragoons (0racones) of Louis XIV, ; and highly so- 
laces himself with this controversial pun. 

(25) noiypctuMoc y ip st’rwip.vj'C xxrx vrStrav t^af>yiav rr.y vir^ X f, P^S «vrov, 
wotvra^ iin6yporj>au xat cpyuvat rou &flif£’<yat Tt]» wpoaxOvrjcrtv twv 9tirtwy tixoxto* 
(Dam&scen. Op. tom. i. p. 625.1. This oath and subscription I do not remember to have seen in any 
modern compilation. 
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third Gregory, in this memorable contest, is variously interpreted 
by the wishes of their friends and enemies. The Byzantine writers 
unanimously declare, that, after a fruitless admonition, they pro- 
nounced the separation of the East amMVcst, and deprived the sa- 
crilegious tyrant of the revenue and sovereignty of Italy. Their 
excommunication is still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who 
beheld the accomplishment of the papal triumphs; and as they are 
more strongly attached to their religion than to their country, they 
praise, instead of blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these aposto- 
lical men (26). The modern champions of Borne are eager to accept 
the praise and tho precedent : this great and glorious example of 
the deposition of royal heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Baro- 
nius and Bcllarmine (27) ; and if they are asked, why the same 
thunders were not hurled against the Neros and Julians of antiquity? 
they reply, that the weakness of the primitive church was the sole 
cause of her patient loyalty (28). On this occasion, the effects of 
love and hatred are the same; and the zealous Protestants, who 
seek to kindle the indignation, and to alarm the fears, of princes 
and magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and treason of the two 
Grcgories against their lawful sovereign (29). They are defended 
only by the moderate Catholics, for the most part, of the Gallican 
church (30), who respect the saint, without approving tho sin. 
These common advocates of the crown and the mitre circumscribe 
the truth of facts by the rule of equity, Scripture, and tradition ; and 
appeal to the evidence of the Latins (31), and the lives (32) and 
epistles of the popes themselves. 

(36) Kai T>!V Pnljan* eviv «x<rr, Icalc'* tTTj /taofliia; airoj &rrt rrr.ot , »yt Tbeo- 
pliaoev (Chronograph, p. 3t3). For Ihii Orrgory h Hyled by Ccdrenu, iyj>p irreorojuxo; 
(p. 450.). Zouara, ijvvilie, tho thunder, avaOrjuari av?o£ixm [tom. tl. I. XV. p. 104, 105.). 
It inav bo obicrved that the Crook, arc apt to confound tho tunc, and action, of l»o Grcgnriea. 

( 11 ) Sen Baronin,, Annul. Eccles. A. D. 730, No. 4, 5. : digoum cxemplum ! Bcllirmui. dc Ro- 
mano Poulificc, 1. r. c. 8 . : molclnrit eum parto imporii. Sigoniu,, d* llrgno Ilaliri, 1. tii. Opera, 
tom. it. p. 169. lot Mich il the change of Italy, llial Sigoniu, U corrected by the cdilot of Milan, 
Philipu, Argelatnt, a Bolognete, and subject of the pope. 

(38) Quod li Christian) otim non (lepoauerunl Xerouem ant Juliauum, id foil quia decrant vires 
temporal,., Christiania (honed Bella mono, dc Root. Pont. I. r. c. 7.). Cardinal Perron add, a dia- 
tlnction more honourable to the Bral Christiana, hat nut more catitfaclory to modem prince, — Iho 
(renaon of hemic, and aposlates, who break their oath, belie their coin, and renounce tbeir alle- 
giance to Cbriat and hi, eicar [Pcrroniana, p. 89.). 

(38) Take, a, a ,pecimen, the caution, Bainage (Hid. dc I'Kglise, p. 1350, 1351 ), and llie vehe- 
ment Spauboiui [RiM. Iroagiuum], who, with an hundred more, tread iu the fooUlep, of the centu- 
riaton of Magdebargb. 

(30) See Lauooy (Opera, tom. r.-para il. cplst. til. 7. p. 458—474.), Nalali, Alexander (HIM. Nor. 
Testament!, weal. rlli. diderl. i. p. 91—96.), Pagi (CrIUca, tom. iii. p. 315, 316.), and Giannone 
(Ittoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 317 -330.), a dimple of the Gallican school. lo the field of con- 
Iroveray I always pity the moderate parly, who stand on tho open middle ground exposed to the 
tire of liolli soles. 

(31) They appeal to Paid Warnefrid, or Diaconu, Ido Gesli, Laogobatd. I. ri. c. 49. p. 508, 507- 
in Script, llal. Muratori, torn. i. para i.), and the nominal Anastasius (do Vil. Pont, in Muralori, 
lorn. nl. par, i. Gregorius 11. p. 154. Gregorius 111. p. 158. Zachaiixs, p. 161. Slepbaou, 111. 
p. 165. Paulus, p. 173. Slepbaou, IV. p. 174. tladriamu, p. 179. Leo III. p. 195 ). Tel l may 
remark, that the true Auatlasiiu (Uisl. Eccleft. p. 1 34. edit. Reg.) and tbc Lli-iona lliacclla (I. xxi. 
p. i5i. iu low. i. Script, llal.), talk o( Ibo ixib ceuiurj, iramdale and approve ibo Greek lexl of 
tbrophanes. 

(32) With some minute difference, the moil learned crilici, Lucas lloUieniua, Schclcalrale, Cum- 
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EpiniM of Two original epistles, from Gregory the Second to the emperor 
C W Leo, are still extant (33) ; and if they cannot bo praised as the most 
P«rfect models of eloquence and logic, they exhibit the portrait, or 
at least the mask, of the founder of the papal monarchy. Dur- 


“ ing ten pure and fortunate years," says Gregory to the emperor. 


‘A we have tasted tlie annual comfort of your royal letters, sub- 


° scribed in purple ink, with your own hand, the sacred pledges of 
“ your attachment to the orthodox creed of onr fathers. How de- 
“ plorable is the change ! how tremendous the scandall You now 
accuse the Catholics of idolatry ; and, by the accusation, you be- 
“ tray your own impiety and ignoranco. To this ignorance we are 
‘A compelled to adapt tho grossnoss of our style and arguments : Hie 
“ first elements of holy letters are sufficient for your confusion; 
“ and were you to enter a grammar-school, and avow yourself Hie 
“enemy of our worship, the simple and pious children would be 
“provoked to cast their horn-books at your head." After this 
decent salutation, the pope attempts the usual distinction between 
the idols of antiquity and the Christian images. The former were 
the fanciful representations of phantoms or dmmous, at a time when 
the true God had not manifested his person in any visible likeness. 
The latter are the genuine forms of Christ, his mother, and his 


saints, who had approved, by a crowd of miracles, the innocence 
and merit of this relative worship. He must indeed have trusted to 
the ignorance of Leo, since he could assert the perpetual use ef 
images, from the apostolic age, and their venerable presence in the 
six synods of the Catholic church. A more specious argument is 
drawn from present possession and recent practice : the harmony 
of the Christian world supersedes the demand of a general council; 
and Gregory frankly confesses, that such assemblies can only be 
useful under the reign of an orthodox prince. To the impudent 
and inhuman Loo, more guilty than an heretic, he recommends 
peace, silence, and implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of Con- 
stantinople and Home. The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers 
are defined by the poutiiT. To the former he appropriates the body; 
to the latter, the soul : the sword of justice is in the hands of the 
magistrate: the more formidable weapon of excommunication is in- 


trusted to the clergy: and in the exercise of their divine commission 
a zealous son will not spare his offending father : the successor of 


piai, Biancbiui, Muralori (Prolegomena ad t»nn. iii. par* i.) ; .are agreed that tb* Liber Poutificalis 
m a* composed and continued by the apostolical librarian* and notaries of the viiith and ixili cen- 
turies ; awl that the last and smallest part is Utc work of Anastas in*, whose name it bears. 
The style is barbarous, tbe narrative partial*, the details are trifling — yet it mull be read as a 
curious and authentic record of tho lone*. The epistles of the (topes are dispersed in the volumes 
of Courted*. '• 

(33) The two epistles of Gregory IL have boon preserved in the Acts of the Micene Council (tom. 
viii. p. 651 — 674.). They are without a dale, which is variously lived, by Baromu* iu the year TA&, 
by Muraiori [Annali d'llaha, tom. si. p. 1*20. { in ?'i9, aud by Pagi in 730. Such is the lore© of pre- 
j tuber, that some papists have praised the good sense aud moderation of these letters. 
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St. Peter may lawfully chastise the kings of the earth. “ You as- 
“ sanlt us, O tyrant! with a earnal and military hand: unarmed 
“and naked we can only implore the Christ, the prince of the 
“heavenly host, that he will send unto you a devil, for the de- 
“ struction of your body and the salvation of your soul. You de- 
clare, with foolish arrogance, I will despatch my.prders to Koine: 
“I will break in pieces the image of SL Peter; and Gregory, like 
“his predecessor Martin, shall be transported in chains, and in 
“ exile, to the foot of the Imperial throne. Would to God tiiat I 
“might be permitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy Martin; 
“but may the fate of Constans serve as a warning to the persecu- 
tors of the church. After his just condemnation by the bishops 
“ of Sicily, the tyrant was cut off; in the fulness of his sins, by a 
“ domestic servant : the saint is still adored by the nations of Scy— 
“ thia, among whom he ended his banishment aud his life. But it 
“ is our duty to live for the edification and support of llte faithful 
“people; nor are we reduced to risk our safety on the event of a 
“ combat. Incapable as you are of defending your Roman subjects, 
“the maritime situation of the city may perhaps expose it to your 
“depredation; but we can remove to the distance of four-and- 
“ twenty stadia (34), to the first fortress of the Lombards, and 

“ then you may pursue the winds. Are you ignorant that the 

“ popes are the bond of union, the mediators of peace, between 
“ the East and West? The eyes of the nations are fixed on our 
“humility; and they revere, as a God upon earth, the apostle 
“SL Peter, whoso image you threaten to destroy (35). The ro- 
“ mote and interior kingdoms of the West present their homage to 
“ Christ and his vicegerent; and we now prepare to tisit one of 
“ their most powerful monarchs, who desires to receive from our 
“ hands the sacrament of baptism (36). The Barbarians have sub- 
“ milted to the yoke of the Gospel, while you alone are deaf to the 
“ voice of the Shepherd. These pious Barbarians arc kindled into 
“ rage : they thirst to avenge the persecution of the East. Ab&n- 
“ don your rash and fatal enterprise ; reflect, tremble, and repent. 


(II) Klxosr— rcVaapa crot^ta vtrc^niptfort o Ap^irptu; Pwjjwjc et$ rv\t x»>pav K«pt— 
-waviac;, xau urray c o tm;oy to v? a»<ptou; (Episl. i. p. 664.}. This proximity of the Lnmlnrds 
is hard of digestion. Camdlo Pellegrini {Dissert, iv. de Ducatu Bcoetenti, in the Scrip. I id. 
tom. *. p. 17*4, 173.) forcibly reckon* the xxitih stadia, not from Rome, but from ihe limits of ibe 
Homan duchy, to ihe Gr*l fortress, perhaps Sora, of the Lombard*. I rather beliew that Gre- 
gory, with the pedantry of the age, employs ttadia for miles, without much inquiry into the gentriae 
measure. 

(35) Uv <xl traaou pzaiXiiait Oiov tictytnnr ovot. 

. (3d) Airh xri' iwortpov £u9tm$ *ou Xryoiu'vou Stirrttou (p. MS.). The Pope appear* to 
hate imposed on the ignorance of the Greeks : be lited and died in the LaU-ran ; and in bia time all 
the kingdoms of the West had embraced Christian i It. May not this unknown Seplelus hate some 
reference to the chief of the Saxon Htptarchy, to lna King of Wessex, who, ia the ponliiicale of 
Gregory the Second, visited Rome, for the purpose, not of baptism, bet of pilgrimage (Pagi, A. D. 
689, No. 2. A. D. 7*20, No. IS.) ? 
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“ If you persist, we are innocent of the blood that will be spilt in 
“ the contest; may it fall on your own head.” 

The first assault of Leo against the images of Constantinople had 
been witnessed by a crowd of strangers from Italy and the West* 
who related with grief and indignation the sacrilege of the emperor. 
But on the reception of his proscriptive edict, they trembled for 
their domestic deities; the images of Christ and the Virgin, of the 
angels, martyrs, and saints, were abolished in all the churches of 
Italy; and a strong alternative was proposed to the Homan pontiff, 
the royal favour as the price of his compliance, degradation and 
exile as the penalty of his disobedience. Neither zeal nor policy 
allowed him to hesitate ; and the haughty strain in which Gregory 
addressed the emperor displays his confidence in the truth of his 
doctrine or the powers of resistance. Without depending on prayers 
or miracles, he boldly armed against the public enemy, and his 
pastoral letters admonished the Italians of their danger and their 
duty (37.) At this signal, Ravenna, Veniee, and the cities of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis, adhered to tho cause of religion ; their 
military force by sea and land consisted, for the most part, of the 
natives ; and the spirit of patriotism and zeal was transfused into 
the mercenary strangers. The Italians swore to live and die in the 
defence of the pope and the holy images ; the Roman people was 
devoted to their father, and even the Lombards were ambitious to 
share the merit and advantage of this holy war. The most trea- 
sonable act, but the most obvious revenge, was the destruction of 
tho statues of Leo himself : the most effectual and pleasing mea- 
sure of rebellion, was the withholding the tribute of Italy, and de- 
priving him of a power which he had recently abused by the impo- 
sition of a new capitation (38). A form of administration was 
preserved by the election of magistrates and governors; and so 
high was the public indignation, that the Italians were prepared to 
create an orthodox emperor, and to conduct him with a fleet and 
array to the palace of Constantinople. In that palace, the Roman 
bishops, the second and third Gregory, were condemned as the 
authors of the revolt, and every attempt was made, either by fraud 
or force, to seize their persons, and to strike at their lives. The 
city was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains of the guards, 
and dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret trust; they landed 

(37) I shall tAnsciilm the important tod decisive passage of the Liber Pontificals. Rrspicicna 
ergo pius sir profanam principis jtissioncm, jam contra Inrporatorein quasi contra hotum sc armavit, 
reuucns lucres im ejus, scribens nbiqoe sc catere Cbristianos, co qnod orta fimsot impietas lalis. 
Igitur pcmtoli omnes Pentapolense*, aiquC Vencliarom exoreitus contra Imperaioris jussionom res- 
titeront : dicrnlrs sc nuoquam in cjiisdcm jionlilicis condrsccndcre nccero, sed pro ejus magi* <Ie- 
fensione virilitcr decertarc (p. 156.). 

(38) A census, or capitation, savs Anastasius (p. 156.); a most crnel tax, unknown to the Saracens 
tliPinseiws, exclaims the zealous Maimbourg (Hist, de§ Iconoclaslcs, I. i.), and Tbeophaocs (p. 344.), 
who talks of Pharaoh's numbering' the male children of Israel. This mod* ot taxation was familiar 
to the Saracens ; and, most unluckily for the historian, it was imposed a few years alter wards in 
France by bis patron Louis XiT. 
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with foreign troops, they obtained some domestic aid, and the su- 
perstition of Naples may blush .that her . fathers were attached to 
Die cause of heresy. But these clandestine or open attacks were 
repelled by Hie courage and vigilance of the Romans ; the Greeks 
were overthrown and massacred, their leaders suffered an ignomi- 
nious death, and the popes, however inclined to mercy, refused to 
intercede for these guilty victims.- At flavenna (39), the several 
quarters of the city had long exercised a bloody aud hereditary 
feud; in religious controversy they found a new aliment of faction: 
but the votaries of images were superior in numbers or spirit, and 
the exarch, who attempted to stem the torrent, lost his life ifl a 
popular sedition. To punish this flagitious deed, and restore his 
dominion in Italy, the emperor sent a fleet and army into the. 
Adriatic gulf. After suffering from the winds and waves much 
loss and delay, the Greeks mado their descent in the neighbourhood 
of Ravenna : they threatened to depopulate the guilty capital, and 
to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the example of Justinian the Second, 
who had chastised a former rebellion by the choice and execution 
of fifty of the principal inhabitants. The women and clergy, in 
sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate in prayer; the men were in arms 
for the defence of their country ; the common danger had united 
the factions, and the event of a battle was preferred to the slow 
miseries of a siege. In a hard-fought day, as the two armies al- 
ternately yielded and advanced, a phantom was 6een, a voice was 
heard, and Ravenna was victorious by the assurance of victory. 
The strangers retreated to their ships, but the populous sea-coast 
poured forth a multitude of boats; the waters of the Po were so 
deeply infected with blood, that during six years the public preju- 
dice abstained from the fish of the river; and the institution of an 
annual feast perpetuated the worship of images, and the abhor- 
rence of the Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Catholic 
arms, the Roman pontiff convened a synod of ninety-three bishops 
against the heresy of the Iconoclasts. With the.ir consent, he pro- 
nounced a general excommunication against all who, by word or 
deed, should attack the tradition of the fathers and the images of the 
saints: in this sentence the emperor was tacitly involved (kO), but 
the vote of a last and hopeless remonstrance may seem to imply 
that the anathema was yet suspended over his guilty head. No 

(30) See the Liber PonliGralis of Agocllus Jin ibc Scriptore* Re rum Italicarum of Mura tori, torn, 
ii. par* i.), whose deeper shade of barbarism marks tbc difference between Borne and Ravenna. 
Yet we are indebted to him for some curious and domestic facts — the quarters and factions 
of Ravenna (p. 1S4.), the revenge of Justinian 11. (p. 160, 161.), the defeat of the Greeks (p. 170, 
171 ),4c. 

(40) Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the si quit .... imaginum sacrarum • • • • des- 
Inrtsr .... cxiilcrit, sit extorris a corpora D. K. Jeeu Christi vel totms ecck**i«T unitatc. Tbe 
canonists may decide whether the guilt or tbe name constitutes tbe excommunication ; and tbe 
decision is of tbc last importance to their safety', since, according to tbc oracle (Gratian Cans, 
axiii. q. 5. c. 47. apud Spaubeim, Hist. Imag. p. 112,), bomicidas non cssc qui cxcommunicatos 
tract dant. 
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sooner had they confirmed their own safety, the worship of images, 
and the freedom of Rome and Italy, than the popes appear to hare 
relaxed of their severity, and to have spared the relics of the By- 
zantine dominion. Their moderate counsels delayed and prevented 
the election of a new emperor, and they exhorted the Italians net 
to separate from the body of the Roman monarchy. The exarch 
was permitted to reside within the walls of Ravenna ,' a captive ra- 
ther than a master ; and till the Imperial coronation of Charlemagne, 
the government of Rome and Italy was exercised in the name Of 
the successors of Constantine (41). ' ■‘■mm 

or The liberty of Rome, which had been oppressed by the arms and 
arts of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred and fifty year* 
of servitude, from the persecution of Leo the lsaurian. By the 
Cjesars, the triumphs of the consuls had been annihilated : in the 
decline and fall of the empire, the god Terminus, the sacred boun- 
dary, had insensibly receded from the ocean, the Rhine, the Da- 
nube, and the Euphrates *, and Rome was reduced to her aneient 
territory from Viterbo to Terraeina, and from Narni to the mouth 
of the Tiber (44). When the kings were banished, the republic 
reposed on the firm basis which had been founded by their wisdom 
and virtue. Their perpetual jurisdiction was divided between two 
annual magistrates : the senate continued to exercise the powers oT 
administration and counsel ; and the legislative authority was dis- 
tributed in the assemblies of the people, by a well-proportioned 
scale of property and service. Ignorant of the arts of luxury, the 
primitive Romans had improved the science of government and 
war: the will of the community was absolute : the rights of indi- 
viduals were sacred : one hundred and thirty thousand cit irons 
were armed for defence or conquest; and a band of rebbers and 
outlaws was moulded into a nation, deserving of freedom, and 
ambitious of glory (43).-' When the sovereignty ®f the Greek em- 
perors was extinguished, the ruins of Rome presented the sad 
image of depopulation and decay: her slavery was an habit, her li- 
berty an accident; the effect of superstition, and the object of her 
own amazement and terror. The last vestige of the substance, or 
even the forms, of the constitution, was obliterated from the prac- 
tice and memory of the Romans; and they were devoid of know- 

(41) Coraposcuil talc consilium Pontifex. sperans conversionem priori pis (Auaslas. p. 156 ). Sod 
DC desistercnl ab amort? et fide A. J. adtnonckal (p. 157.). The popes aisle Lee and Constantine Co- 
pronymus, linpcralores et Domini, with Ike strange epithet of Piuumi. A famous Mosaic of tbe 
Loieran ; A. D. 798) represents Christ, who delivers the key* to St. Peter and the banner to Con- 
staaliue V. (Hurston, Annali d'lulia, tom. si. p. 237.]. 

(42) I have traced the Roman ilnchy according to the maps, and the maps according to the card- 
lent dissertation, of father Beretli (de Ckorographio Italia Urdu Aivi, sect. XX. p. 218 — 232.). lot 
1 must nicely observe, that Viterbo is of Lombard foundation (p. 211.), and that Terraeina was 
usurped by the Greeks. 

(43) On tho extent, population, Ac. of the Roman kingdom, tbe reader mar peruse, with pleasure, 
tho thicourt Prelimiuaire to the Repntilique Romaine of M. de Beaufort (tom. I.), who will not be 
accused of loo much credulity for the early ages of Rome. 
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ledge, or virtue, again to build the fabric of a commonwealth. 
Their scanty remnant, the offspring of slaves and strangers, was 
despicable in the eyes of the victorious Barbarians. As often as 
the Franks or Lombards expressed their most bitter contempt of a 
foe, they called him a Roman ; “ and in this name," says the bi- 
shop Liulprand, “ we include whatever is base, whatever is cow- 
“ ardly, whatever is perGdious, the extremes of avarice and 
“ luxury, and every vice that can prostitute the dignity of human 
“ nature (44)."* By the necessity of their situation, the inhabi- 
tants of Rome were cast into the rough model of a republican 
government: they were compelled to elect some judges in peace, 
and some leaders in war : the nobles assembled to deliberate, and 
their resolves could not be executed without the union and consent 
of the multitude. The style of the Roman senate and people was 
revived (45), but the spirit was fled; and their new independence 
was disgraced by the tumultuous conflict of licentiousness and op- 
pression. The want of laws could only be supplied by the in- 
fluence of religion, and their foreign and domestic counsels were 
moderated by the authority of the bishop. His alms, his sermons, 
his correspondence with the kings and prelates of the West, his 
recent services, their gratitude, and oath, accustomed the Romans 
to consider him as the first magistrate or prince of the city. The 
Christian humility of the popes was not offended by the name of 
Dominus, or Lord ; and their face and inscription are still apparent 
on the most ancient coins (4G). Their temporal dominion is now 
confirmed by the reverence of a thousand years ; and their noblest 
title is the free choice of a people, whom they had redeemed from 
slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of F.lis enjoyed 
a perpetual peace, under the protection of Jupiter, and in the exer- 
cise of the Olympic games (47). - Happy would it have been for 


{44) Quo# (/ioavinoi) do*, Longobardi scilicet, Saxones, Pram i, Lelboringi, Rajuarn, Suovi, Bur- 
guoiliours, lanlo Jt-digoaniur at iniroicos nostros conitnoli, ml altud conlumt barum imi Humane, 
dicamu* : boc solo, id <st Romano* um nomine, qmrquid ignobilitatis, quict|uid tinmlitatis, quirquid 
avorili*!, quiequid luxurkn, qnicquid meudacji, mi iuo quicquid viliorum csl comprehended las {Liul- 
prand, in Legal. Script. Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 481.). For the sins of Cato or Tully, Minus might 
have imposed, as a fit penance, the daily perusal of this barbarous passage. 

(44) Fipino regi Francoruui, oaunia sonatas, atque uni versa populi ge ueralitas a Duo servant’ Mo* 
naan A' urbis. Codex Carolin. episl. 36. in Script, llal. torn. iai. pars ii. p. 160. The names of ao- 
natus and senator were never totally extinct (Dissert. Chomgraph. p. 216, 217.); but in tbc middle 
ago* they studied little more Ilian nobiles, optimates. flic. (Dticange, Gloss. Latin.) * 

(46) Bee Muratori, Auliquil. Halite Metlii A£vi, tom. ii. Diaserlal. xxvii. p. 548. On one of these 
coins we -read lladrianus Papa (A. £>. 772); on ibe reverse, Viet. DUNN, with Lbe word CUSOB % 
wbicli the Perc Jouberl (Science de* Medai lies, tom. ii. p. 42.) explains by CfJiVslanlioopoli Ofheina 
D (leeufi'/a). 

{47) Bee West's Dissertation on the Olympic Games (Pindar, vol. ii. p. 32 — 36. edition in 12mo.), 
and the judicious reflections of Polybius (tom. ii. 1. iv. p. 466. edit. Grooov.). 


• Tel this contumelious sentence, quoted by tins Romans, whom, indeed, he admits 10 be the 
Robertson (Charles V. note 2.) as well as Gibbon, genuine descendants of Romulus. — M. 
was applied by ibe angry bisbop to lbe Dyian- 
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the Homans, ir a similar privilege had guarded the patrimony of 
St. Peter from the calamities of war ; if the Christians, who visited 
the holy threshold, would have sheathed their swords in tlic pre- 
sence of the apostle and his successor. But this mystic circle could 
have been traced only by the wand of a legislator and a sage : this 
pacific system was incompatible witli the zeal and ambition of the 
popes : the Romans were not addicted, like the inhabitants of Elis, 
to the innocent and placid labours of agriculture; and the Barba- 
rians of Italy, though softened by the climate, were far below the 
Grecian stales in the institutions of public and private life. A me- 
morable example of repentance and piety was exhibited by Liut- 
prand, king of the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the Vatican, 
the conqueror listened to the voice of Gregory the Second (18), 
withdrew his troops, resigned his conquests, respectfully visited 
the church of St. v Petcr, and, after performing his devotions, offered 
his sword and dagger, his cuirass and mantle, his silver cross, and 
his crown of gold, on the tomb of the apostle. But this religious 
fervour was the illusion, perhaps the artifice, of the moment; the 
sense of interest is strong and lasting; the love of arms and rapine 
was congenial to the Lombards; and both the prince and people 
were irresistibly tempted by the disorders of Italy, the nakedness 
of Home, and the unw arlike profession of her new chief. On the 
first edicts of the emperor, they declared themselves the champions 
of the holy images: Liutprand invaded (lie province of Komagna, 
which had already assumed that distinctive appellation; the Ca- 
tholics of the Exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civil and 
military power; and a foreign enemy was introduced for the first 
time into the impregnable fortress of Ravenna. That city and for- 
tress were speedily recovered by the active diligence and maritime 
forces of the Venetians ; and those faithful subjects obeyed the 
exhortation of Gregory himself, in separating the personal guilt of 
Leo from the general cause of the Homan empire (4-9) . The Greeks 
were less mindful of the service, than the Lombards of the injury : 
the two nations, hostile in their faith, were reconciled in a danger- 
ous and unnatural alliance : the king and the exarch marched to 
the conquest of Spoleto and Home: the storm evaporated without 
effect, hut tho policy of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexatious 
alternative of hostility and truce. Ilis successor Aslolphus declared 
himself the equal enemy of the emperor and the pope: Ravenna 


(48} Tho »|toecb or Grigory to the Lombard is finely composed by Sigonios (do Regno Halts.*, 1. iii. 
Opera, tom. ii. p. 173.), who imitates the licence and the spirit of Sallust or Livy. 

(49) The Venetian historians, Joint Sagorninus (Citron. Vend. p. 13.) aud the doge Andrew Dan- 
dolo (Scriptores Her. Ital. torn. xii. p. 135.), have preserved this epistle of Gregory. The !<•*> and 
recovery of Raveuiia are mentioned by Paulus Diaconus (de Cost. Langnltanl. I. vi. c. 49. S4. in 
Script. Ital. tom. i. pars i. p. 5oG. Outi.j; hut our chronologisls, Pagi, Ruratori, file. caunot ascertain 
the dale or circumstances. 
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was subdued by force or treachery (50), and this final conquest 
extinguished the series of the exarchs, who had reigned with a sub- 
ordinate power since tho time of Justinian and the ruin of the 
Gothic kingdom. Rome was summoned to acknowledge the victo- 
rious Lombard as her lawful sovereign ; the annual tribute of a 
piece of gold was fixed as the ransom of each citizen, and the 
sword of destruction w as unsheathed to exact the penalty of her dis- 
obedience. TheRomans hesitated; they entreated ; they complained; 
and the threatening Barbarians were checked by arms) and nego- 
tiations, till the popes had engaged the friendship of an ally and 
avenger beyond the Alps (51). 

In his distress, the first* Gregory had implored the aid of the hero 
of the age, of Charles Martel, who governed the French monarchy tj 
with the humble title of mayor or duke; and who, by his signal vie- *' 
tory over the Saracens, had saved his country, and perhaps Europe, 
from the Mahometan yoke. The ambassadors of the pope were re- 
ceived by Charles with decent reverence; but the greatness of his oc- 
cupations, and the shortness of his life, prevented his interference 
in the affairs of Italy, except by a friendly and ineffectual mediation. 

His son Pepin, the heir of his power and virtues, assumed the of- 
fice of champion of the Roman church; and tho zeal of the French 
prince appears to have been prompted by the love of glory and re- 
ligion. But the danger was on the banks of the Tiber, the succour 
on those of the Seine; and our sympathy is cold to the relation of 
distant misery. Amidst the tears of the city, Stephen the Third em- 
braced the generous resolution of visiting in person tho courts of 
Lombardy and France, to deprecate the injustice of his enemy, or 
to excite the pity and indignation of his friend. After soothing the 
public despair by litanies and orations, he undertook this laborious 
journey with the ambassadors of the French monarch and the Greek 
emperor. The king of the Lombards w as inexorable ; but his threats 
could not silence the complaints, nor retard the speed, of the Ro- 
man pontiff, who traversed tho Pennine Alps; reposed in the abbey 
of St. Maurice, and hastened to grasp the right-hand of his pro- 
tector; a hand which was never lifted in vain, either in war or 
friendship. Stephen was entertained as the visible successor of the 
apostle; at the next assembly, the field of March or of May, his in- 
juries were exposed to a devout and warlike nation, and he repassed 
the Alps, nbt as a suppliant, but as. a conqueror, al the head of a 

• • ■ i I 

(50) The option will depend on the varions readings of the HSS. of Anastaaioa — deteptrat, or dt~ 
Urpurat (Script. Ilal. tom. lii..pan i. p. 167.). 

(51) The Codex Carolina* is a cofl&tion of the epistles of the pope* to Charle* Martel (whom they 
style Subrfyulut}, Pepin, and Charlemagne, a* far a* the >ra»?'JI. wlieu it wai formed by the 

of these prince*. His original and authentic MS. (Biblfctliocr f.ubicnlam) it now in the Imperial 
library of Vienna, and ha* beeh published by Lambeciu* ami Muratori (Script. Rernra Ilal. tom. ill. 
par* ii. p. 75, 4c.). 

• * Gregory the First had been dead above • century ; read Gregory the Third. — M. 
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French army, which was led by the king in person. The Lom- 
bards, after a weak resistance, obtained an ignominious peace, and 
swore to restore Lite possessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the 
Roman church. But no sooner was Astolphos delivered from the 
presence of the French arms, than he forgot his promise and resented 
his disgrace. Rome was again encompassed by his arms ; and Ste- 
phen, apprehensive of fatiguing the real of his Transalpine allies, 
enforced his complaint and request by an eloquent letter in the name 
and person of St. Peter himself (52) . The apostle assures his adopted 
sons, the king, the clergy, and the nobles of France, that, dead in 
the flesh, he is still alive in the spirit; that they now hear, and must 
obey, the voice of the founder and guardian of the Roman church : 
that the Virgin, the angols, the saints, and the martyrs, and all the 
host of heaven, unanimously urge the request, and will confess the 
obligation ; that riches, victory, and paradise, will crown their pious 
enterprise, and that eternal damnation will be the penalty of their 
neglect, if they sutler his tomb, his temple, and his people, to fall 
into the hands of the perfidious Lombards. The second expedition 
of Pepin was not less rapid and fortunate than the first: St. Peter 
was satisfied, Rome was again saved, and Astolphus was taught the ' 
lessons of justice and sincerity by the scourge of a foreign master. 
After this double chastisement, the Lombards languished about 
twenty years in a state of languor and decay. But their minds were 
not yet humbled to their condition; and instead of affecting the 
pacific virtues of the feeble, they peevishly harassed the Romans with 
a repetition of claims, evasions, and inroads, which they undertook 
without reflection and terminated without glory. On either side, 
their expiring monarchy was pressed by the zeal and prudence of 
pope Adrian the First, the genius, the fortune, and greatness of 
Charlemagne the son of Pepin ; these heroes of the church and state 
were united in public and domestic friendship, and while they 
trampled on the prostrate, they varnished their proceedings with the 
CnnqiiMiof fairest colours of equity and moderation (53). The passes of the 
chuie mag alf Alps, and the walls of Pavia, were the only defenco of the Lorn- 
a. ». 774 . bards,; the former were surprised, the latter werd invested, by the 
son of Pepin ; and after a blockade of two years,* Desidcrius, the 

. - 

(52) 8ee this bmjI extraordinary Inter in the Codex Caro|intis, epist. ill. p. 92. The enemies of 
the popes have charged them with fraud aod blasphemy; Td they surely meant fn persuade rather 
than deceive. This introduction of the dead, or nf inurinriaW, an familiar to tli^ ancient orators, 
though it is executed on, this occasion in tljc rtide fashion of the age. 

(53) Except in the divorce of the daughter of Desidcrins, whom Charlemagne repudiated due 
aliqno rrimine. Pope Stephen IV. had most furiously opposed the alliance of a ndble Frank— cam 
pertida, horrida, nec diceuda, f<rlmli«uma nations Lodgobardoruni — to whom he imputes the first 
stain of leprosy (Cod. Carotin, epist. 45. p. 178, 179.). Another reason against the marriage was the 
existence of a first wife (Muratori, Annalf d'llalia, tom. vi. p. 232, 233. 238, 237.). But Cbarlo 
magae indulged himself in the ftacdom of polygamy or eoucubinago. 
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last of their native princes, surrendered his sceptre and his capital. 

Under the dominion of a foreign king, but in tlie possession of their 
national laws, thej-ombards became the brethren, rather than the 
subjects, of the Franks; who derived their blood, and manners, and 
language, from the same Germanic origin(5i). 

The mutual obligations or the popes and the Carlovingian family c '7J^ n " d ( , 
form the important link of ancient and modern, oT civil and ecclo- I'ngloP ’ 
siastjcal, history. In the conquest of Italy, the champions of the a. F b”™si, 
Roman church obtained a favourable occasion, a specious title, the 1M ’ m ' 
wishes of the people, the prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But 
the most essential gifts of the popes to the Carlovingian race were 
the dignities of kin^of France (53), and of patrician of Rome. I. 

Under the sacerdotal monarchy of St. Peter, the nations began to 
resume the practice 0 / seeking, on the banks of the Tiber, their 
kings, their laws, and. (he oracles of their fate. Th^i' ranks were 
perplexed between the namo and subltance of their government. 

All the ‘powers of royalty were exercised by Pepin, mayor of the 
palace; and nothing, Except the regal title, was wanting to fiis am- 
bition. His enemies were crushed' by his valour; his friends were 
multiplied by ki^ liberality; his Qvthcr had been the. saviour gf 
Christendom; and the claims of personal merit were repeated and 
ennobled in a descent of four generations. The name and image 
of royalty was still preserved in the last descendant of Clovis, tho 
feeble Childeric; but his obsolete right could only be used as an 
instrument of sedition : the nation was desitous of restoring the sim- 
plicity of the constitution; and Pepin, a subject and a prince, was 
ambitious to ascertain his own rpuk*aud the fortune of his family. 

Tl^e mayor, and the ‘nobles were bogml, by. aVoath of fidelity, to 
the royal phantom : the blood of Clovis was pure and sacred in their 
eyes; and their common ambassadors addressed the Roman pontiff, 
to dispel their scruples, or to absolve their promise. TJic interest 
of pope Zachary, the successor of the two Gregories, prompted him 
to decide, and to decide in their favour: he pronounced that the 
nation might lawfully unite^jn the same person, the title and au- 
thority of king; and that the unfortunate Childeric, S victim of the 
publje safety, should be degraded, shaved, awj confined in a mo- 
nastery for live remainder of his days. An pnswer so agreeable to 
their wishes was accepted by the Franks, as the opinion of a castlist, 
the sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet : theJWerovingian 
race disappeared from tlie earth ; and Pepin was exalted on a hucklfcr 

S4) 8,* l Ilf Apnali dMlfbi of Vfnralori, tom. *1. ami tho throe lint BiMerUtiooi of his Aoliqui- 
late* Italur Medii* tom. i. > • % ' * 

Betides the common historians, three Freoch critics, I^noor (Offers. torn. T. part ii. I. Yfi. 
episl. 9. p. 477— 487.), Pagl (CriUca, A. I). 75J, No. I— «. A. D. 7SS, H6. I — 10.), anil Natalia 
Alexander (Hitt. Novi Tcslamenti, diuertat. ii. p. 98— lt»7.), have tivaicd tbit sabjecl of the depo- 
sition of Childeric With learning and attention, Imt with a strong bias to save the independence of 
Ihe crown. Tet they are bard pressed by the U*iU which they produce of Bginturd, Tbcopbanca, 
and the old annals, Launnha menses, Fnldcnacs, LoisioUni. 
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by the suffrage of a free people, accustomed to obey his laws, and 
to march under his standard. His coronation was twice performed, 
with the sanction of the popes, by their mast faithful servant 
St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, and by the grateful hands of 
Stephen the Third, who, in the monastery of St. Denys, placed the 
diadem on the head of his benefactor. The royal unction of the 
kings of Israel as dexterously applied (56) : the successor of St. Pc* 
ter assumed the character of a divine ambassador : a German ghief- 
tain was transformed into the Lord’s anointed ; and this Jewish rite 
has been diffused and maintained by the superstition and vanity of 
modern §iirdpe. The tranks were absolved from their ancient 
oath; but a dire anathema was thundered against them and their 
posterity, if they should dare to renew the same freedom of choice, 
or to elect a king, qxcept in the holy and meritorious race of the 
Carlovingian princes. Without apprehending the future danger, 
these princes gloried in lliefr present security : the secretary of Char- 
lemagne affirms, that the French sceptre was transferred by the au- 
thority of the popes (57) ; and, in their boldest enterprises, they in- 
sist, with confidence, on this signal and successful act of temporal 
jurisdiction. , 

II. hi the change of manners and language; the patricians of 
Rome (58) were far removed from the senate of Romulus, or the pa- 
lace of Constantine, from the free nobles of the republic, or the fic- 
titious parents of the emperor. After the recovery of Italy and 
Africa by the’arms of Jnstinian v the importance and danger of those 
remote provinces required the presence of a supreme magistrate; 
he was indifferently styled (lice exarch or the patrician ; and these 
governors of Rjvenna, who /ill their place in. the chronology of 
princes, extended 1/icir jurisdiction over the Roman city. Since 
the revolt of Italy and the loss of the Exarchate, the distress of the 
Romans had exacted some sacrifice of their independence. Yet, 
even in this act, they exercised the right of disposing of themselves; 
and the decrees of the senate and people successively invested 
Charles Martel and his posterity with the honours of patrician of 
Rome. The leaders of a powerful nation would have disdained a 
servile title and subordinate office; but the reign of the Greek, em- 
* * s. • 

(56) Rot absolutely for tlic first time. On a less conspicuous theatre, it haJ been used, in the 

v i tli aud viitli centuries, by the provincial bishops of Britain and Spain. The roval unction of Con- 
stantinople was borrowed from the Latins in the last age of the^mpire. Constantine Manassos men- 
tions that of Charlemagne as a foreign, Jewish, incomprehensible ceremony. Sec Scldcn's Title* of 
Honour, in his Works, yoI. iii. part i. p. 234 — 249. ^ 

(57) See Eginhard, in Vita Caroli Magni, c. i. p. 9, &c. c. iii. p. 24. Childeric was deposed— 
juttu, the Carlovingians w«arc c$ia lilt* hod— auctoritate, Ponlificis Romani. Launoy, A'c. pretend 
that these strong words arfr susceptible of a tcry soft interpretation. Boil so ; yet Eginhard under- 
stood the world, the court, and the Latin language. 

(58) For the title and powers of patrician of Rome, see Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. ▼. p. 149 — 
151. ), Pagi (Critics, A. D. 740, No. 6—11.), Muratori (Annali dllalia, tom. ti. p. 308 — 329.), and St. 
Marc (Abrege Chronologiquc dTlalic, tom. i. p 379 — 382.). Of these the Franciscan Pagi is the 
roost disposed to make the palriciau a lieutenant of the church, rather than of the empire. 
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perors was suspended ; and, in Hie vacancy of the empire, they de- 
rived a more glorious commission from the pope and the republic. 
The Roman ambassadors presented these patricians with the keys 
of the shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol of sovereignly; 
with a holy banner which it was their right and duly to unfurl in 
the defence of the church and city (59). In the time of Charles 
Martel and of Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard kingdom co- 
vered the freedom, while it threatened the safety, of Rome; and the 
patriciate represented only the title, the service, the alliance, of 
these distant protectors. The power and policy of Charlemagne 
annihilated an enemy, and imposed a master. In his first visit to 
the capital, he was received w ith all the honours which had for- 
merly been paid to the exarch, the representative of the emperor ; 
and these honours obtained some new decorations from the joy and 
gratitude of Pope Adrian the First (60). No sooner was he in- 
formed of the sudden approach of the monarch, than he despatched 
the magistrates and nobles of Romo to meet him, with the banner, 
about thirty miles from the city. At the distance of one mile, the 
Flaminian way was lined with lhc»c/ioofs,or national communities, 
of Creeks, Lombards, Saxons, &c. : the Roman youth were under 
arms; and the children of a more tender age, with palms and olivo 
branches in theft hands, chanted the praises of theft great deliverer. 
At the aspect of the holy crosses, and ensigns of the saints, lie dis- 
mounted from his horse, led the procession of his nobles to the Va- 
tican, and, as he ascended the stairs, devoutly kissed each step of 
the threshold of the apostles. In the portico, Adrian expected him 
at the head of his clergy : they embraced, as friends and equals ; but 
in their march to tho altar, the king or patrician assumed the right- 
haad of the pope. Nor was the Frank content with these vain and 
empty demonstrations of respect. In the twenty-six years that 
elapsed between the conquest of Lombardy and his Imperial coro- 
nation, Rome, which had been delivered by the sword, was subject, 
as his own, to the sceptre of Charlemagne. The people swore al- 
legiance to his person and family: in his name money W'as coined, 
and justice was administered ; and the election of the popes was ex- 
amined and confirmed by his authority. Except an original and 
self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not any prerogative re- 
maining, which the title of emperor could add to the patrician of 
Rome (61). 

(59] The papal advocate, can soften the aymbolic meaning of the banner and the beja ; bnl the 
style of ad rtgnuwx dimUimus, or direximnt (Codex Carotin. cpisL i. tom. lit. pars ii. p. 76.), 
serins to allow of «o palliation or escape. In the MS. of the Vienna library, they read, instead 
of rwniim, rogvm, prfjrrr or request (see Ducangc); and the royalty of Curia* Martel tt 
subverted by this important correction (Catalani, in his Critical Prefaces Annali d Italia, tom. xtu. 

^ (60) In tltc authentic narrative of this reception, the Liber PontiDcaVn observes— obviam illi cjot 
sanctitas dirigens venerabiles cruces, id est signa ; sient moa est ad cxarchum, aut palndum suso- 
piendum, rum cum ingenli hooorr suscipl fecit (tom. iii. pars I. p. 185.). . 

(61) Paulus Diaconus, w bo wrote before the empire of Charlemagne, describes Rome as h»« sub- 
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Dooaiion* of The gratitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to these obli- 
cb.X" pations, and their names are consecrated, as the jsfviours and be- 
nefactors of tlie Homan church. Her ancient patrimony of forms 
• and houses was transformed by their bounty into the temporal 
dominion of cities and provinces ; and the donation of UwExarchste 
was the first fruits of the conquests of Pepin (62). Aatolphus with 
a sigh relinquished his prey; the keys and the hostages of the prin- 
cipal cities were delivered to the French ambassador; and, in his 
master’s name, he presented them before the tomb of St. Peter. 

The ample measure of the Exarchate (63) might comprise all the pro- 
vinces of Italy which had obeyed the emperor and his vicegerent ; 
but its strict and proper limits wero included in the territories of 
Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara : its inseparable dependency was 
the Pentapolis, which stretched along the Adriatic from Rimini to 
Ancono, and advanced into the midland country as far as the ridges 
of the Apenninc. In this transaction, the ambition and avarice of 
the popes have been severely condemned. Perhaps the humility 
of a Christian priest should have rejected an earthly kingdom, which 
it w as not easy for him to govern without renouncing the virtues of 
his profession. Perhaps a faithful subject, or even a generous 
enemy, would have been less impatient to divide the spoils of the 
Barbarian; and if the emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit in 
his name the restitution of the Exarchate, I will not absolve the 
pope from the reproach of treachery and falsehood. But in the rigid 
interpretation of the laws, every one may accept, without injury, 
whatever his benefactor can bestow without injustice. lift Greek 
emperor had abdicated, or forfeited, his right to the Exarchate; and 
the sword of Astolphus was broken by the stronger sword of the 
Carlovingian. It was not in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin 
had exposed his person and army in a double expedition beyond the 
Alps: he possessed, and might lawfully alienate, his conquests; 
and to the importunities of the Greeks ho piously replied, that no 
human consideration should tempt him to resume the gift which be 
had conferred on the Roman Pontiff for the remission of his sins, 
and the salvation of his soul. The splendid donation was granted 
in supreme and absolute dominion, and the world beheld for the 

jocl city— reslnn cinuui (ad PnaipeJtuu kewUnuj, suit addidU su-ptew i«ie ****•»>» beewnuv hpi*- 
copis). Some Carlovingian medals, si ruck at Rome, have engaged Le Blanc to writo an cUbovtU*, 
though partial, dissertation on their authority at Rome, both as patricians and emperors (Amsterdam, 

169*2, in 4 to.). 

(69) Moshi-im (Institution. Hist. Eeelca. p. 969.). weighs this donation with feir and deliberate 
prudence. The original Ml has o«v«r been produced; hot the Liber Pontificalis represents 

t l 7 1 .), and thr Codex Carolinus supposes, this ample gift. Both are contemporary records ; and 
latter is the more authentic, since it has been preserved, not in the Papal, hut the Imperial, 
Library. 

(63) Between the ciorbitant claims, and narrow concessions, of interest and prejudice, from 
which eveu Muralori (Autiqaitat. tom. I. p. 63—66.) is not exempt, 1 have been guided, »u the 
limits of (be Exarchate and Pentapolis, by the Dissertatio Chorographica Julia. 1 Mcdti Avii, tom. x. 

p. 160—180. 
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first time a Christian bishop invested with the prerogatives of a tem- 
poral prince; the choice of magistrates, the exercise of justice, the 
imposition of taxes, and the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In 
the dissolution of the Lombard kingdom, the inhabitants of the duchy 
of Spoleto (64) sought a refuge from the storm, shaved their heads 
after the Roman fashion, declared •themselves the servants and 
subjects of St. Peter, andtpmpletcd, by this voluntary surrender, 

.the present circle of the ecclesiastical state. That mysterious circle 
was enlarged to an indefinite extent, by the verbal or written do- 
nation of Charlemagne (65), who* in the first transports of his vic- 
tory, despoiled himself and the Greek emperor of the cities and 
islands which had fjjrmerly been annexed to the Exarchate. But, 
in the cooler momchta of absence and reflection, he viewed, with 
an ey«V)f jealousy and envy, the jpccA greatness of his ecclesiastical 
ally. _ The execution of his own and his father’s promises was 
respectfully eluded : the king of the Franks and Lombards asserted 
the inalienable rights of th6 empire; and, in his life and death, Ra- 
venna (66), as well as Rome, was numbered in the list of his me- 
tropolitan cities. The sovereignty of the Exarchate melted away in 
the hands qf the popes ; they found in the archbishops of Ravenna 
a dangerous and domestic rival (67) : the nobles and people disdained 
the’ yoke of a priest; and in the disorders of the times, they could 
only retain the memory of an ancient claim, which, in a more 
prosperous age, they have revived and realised. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and cunning; and the strong, Fomryof 
though ignorant, Barbarian, was often entangled in the net of sa- ^ 
cerdotal policy. The Vatican and Lateran were an arsenal and Cm * u " line - 
manufacture, which, according to tho occasion, have produced or 
concealed a various collection of false or genuine, of corrupt or 
suspicious, acts, as they tended to promote the interest of the 
Roman church. Before the end of the eighth century, some 
apostolical scribe, perhaps the notorious Isidore, coniposed the 
decretals, and the donation of Constantine, the two magic pillars of 
the spiritual and temporal monarchy of the popes. This memorable 


($4) Spoletini deprecatl trot, ot con In vervltio B. Petri rrdperet et more Ronunornm tansornn 
facerct (Ana'tftshis, p. 185.). Yet it may be a question whether they gave their own persona or 
their country. 

(65) The policy and domnioot of Charlemagne are earcftifly examined by Bt. Marc (Abr^gd, tom. i. 
p. 390 — 408.), who haa well studied the Codex Carollnus. I believe, with him, that they were only 
verbal. The amt ancient act of donation that pretend* to be extant, is that of the emperor Lewi* 
the pious (Signoiut, de Regno Italic, I. iv. Opera, tom. ii. p. 287 — 270.). It* authenticity, or at 
least.iu integrity, arc much questioned (Pagi, A. D. 817,110.7, dtc. Mnratori, Annali, tom. vl. 
p. 432, die. Diaaertat. Cboragriphica, p. 34, 34.); hot I aee no reasonable objection to these princes 
so freely disposing of what was not their own. 

(86) Charlemagne solicited and obtained from the proprieror, Hadrian I. the mosaic* of the palace 
of Ravenna, for tho decoration of Aix-Ia-Chapclle (Cod. Carolin. eplst. 57. p. 273.). 

(67) The popes often complain of the usurpations of Leo of Ravenns (Codex Caroliu. epist. 51, 52, 
53. p. 200—205.). Si corpus St. Andre* fratris germani 8l. Petri hie humasMl, ncquaquani nos Ro- 
mani ponilfices sic suhjogasaeni (Agnellns, Libor PoaiiGcalit, in Scri^otes Heroin Ital. tom. Ii. 
para I. p. I07.J. 
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donation was introduced to the world by an epistle of Adrian the 
First, who exhorts Charlemagne. to imitate the liberality, and revive 
the name, of the great Constantine (68). According to the legend, 
the first of the Christian emperors was healed of the leprosy, and 
purified in the waters of baptism, by St. Silvester, the Roman 
bishop; and never was physician more gloriously recompensed. 
His royal proselyte withdrew from the seat and patrimony of 
St. Peter: declared his resolution of founding a new capital in the 
East ; and resigned to the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty 
of Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the West (69). This Action 
was productive of the most beneficial effects. The Creek princes 
were convicted of the guilt of usurpation; and the revolt of Gregory 
was the claim of his lawful inheritance. The popes Were delivered 
from their debt of gratitude; and *the nominal gifts of the Carlo- 
vingians were no more than llie just and irrevocable restitution of 
a scanty portion of the ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of 
Rome no longer depended on the choice of a fickle people; and the 
successors of St. Peter and Constantine were invested with the 
purple and prerogatives of the Caesars. So deep was the ignorance 
and credulity of the times, that the roost absurd of fables was re- 
ceived, with equal reverence, in Greece and in France, and is still 
enrolled among the decrees of the canon law (70). The emperors, 
and the Romans, were incapable of discerning a forgery, that sub- 
verted their rights and freedom; the only opposition proceeded 
from a Sabine monastery, which, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century, disputed the truth and validity of the donation of Constan- 
tino (71). In the revival of letters and liberty this fictitious deed 
was transpierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen’ of an 
eloquent critic and a Roman patriot (72) . His contemporaries of the 

(68) Piissimo Con via mi no magno, per ejus largilalem S. R. Eoclesia elevata et exallata eat, et 

poles latent in bit Uespcria! parlilms largiri dignatus cat Quia cccc novus Coosian linos 

liis temporibos, &c. (Codex Carotin, epist. 49. in tom. iii. part ii. p. 193.). Pagi (Critics, 
A. D. 324, No. 16.) ascribes them to an impostor of the vifilh century, who borrowed tbe napae 
of St. Isidore : bis humble title of Peceator was ignorantly, but •aptly, turned ipto Jf creator ■ bis 
merchandise was indeed profitable, and a few sheuts of paper were sold for much wtallb and 
power. 

(69) Fabricius (Bibliot. Grac. tom. si. p. 4 — 7.) has enumerated the several editions of this Act, in 
Greek and Latin. Tbe copy wrhich Laurentius Valla recites and refutes, appears to be taken either 
from the spurious Acts of St. Silvester or from Gratian's Decree, to which, according to him and 
others, it bas beeu surreptitiously lacked. 

(70) In tbe year 1059, it was believed (Was it believed ?) by pope Loo IX. cardinal Peter Dairna- 
nus, die. Muratori places [Annali d'ltalia, tom. ix. p. 23, 24.) the fictitious donations of Lewis the 
Pious, the Olbos, &c. do Donatione Conslantini. See a Dissertation of Natalis Alexander, aeculum 
Jr. diss. 25. p. 33 S — 350. 

(71) See a large account of the controversy ( A. D. 1105), which arose from a private Uw-sniL, in 
the Cbronicon Farsonsc ( Script. Romm ltaiicarum, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 637, dtc.), a copious extract 
from the archives of that Benedictine abbey. They were formerly accessible to curious foreigner* 
(Le Blanc aod Mabillon), and would have enriched the first volume of tbe Hisloria Monastics* Italic 
of Quirini. But they arc now imprisoned (Muratori, Scriptorcs R. I. tom. ii. pars ii. p. 269.) by the 
timid policy of the court of Rome ; and the future cardinal yielded to the voice of authority and tbe 
whispers of ambition (Quirini, Comment, pars ii. p. 123 — 136.). 

(72) I have read in the collection of Schardius ( de Potentate Imperial! Ecclesiastica, p. 734 
789.) ibis animated discdilrie, wrhich was composed by tbe author, A. D. 1440, six years after ibn 
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fifteenth century were astonished at his sacrilegious boldness; yet 
such is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, that, before 
the end of the next age, the fable was rejected by the contempt of 
historians (73) and poets (74), and the tacit or modest censure of the 
advocates of the Roman church (75). The popes themselves have 
indulged a smilcat the credulity of the vulgar (76) ; but a false and 
obsolete title still sanctifies their reign ; and, by the same fortune 
which has attended the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, the edifice 
has subsisted after tho foundations have been undermined. 

While the popes established in Italy their freedom and dominion, R«ior»uoii 

1 1 r « •■ » . of image* to 

the images, the first cause of their revolt, were restored id the the East by 
Eastern empire (77). Under the reign of Constantine the Fifth, the Irene, 
union of civil and ecclesiastical power had overthrown the tree, , 8 * 0i 
without extirpating the root, of superstition. The idols, for such 
they were now held, were secretly cherished by the order and the 
sex most prone to devotion ; and the fond alliancc'of the monks and 
females obtained a final victory over the reason and authority of 
man. Leo the Fourth maintained with less rigour the religion of 
his father and grandfather; but his wife, the fair and ambitious 
Irene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, the heirs of the- ido- 
latry, rathor than the philosophy, of their ancestors. During the 
life of her husband, these sentiments were inflamed by danger and 
dissimulation, and she conld only labour to protect and promote 
some favourite monks whom she drew from their caverns, and 

seated on the metropolitan thrones of the East. But as soon as she 

» 

flight of Pope F.ugeniiw IV. Il a most Telietmul party pamphlet : Valla justifies ami animate* 
the revolt of the Homans, and would even approve tho use of a dagger against their saeonloul 
tyrant. Such a 'critic might mfpect the persecution of tne clergy; yet he made bis pease, and 
is bnried in the Litcran ( Lavle, Dictum ini rc Critique, Valla; Vossius, dc Histonci* Latinis, 

I . 

(T3) See Guicciardini, ajprvant of the pope*, in that long and valuable digression, which ha* re- 
sumed it* place in the lasflHlitfon, enmftly published from the antbor's MS. and printed in four 
volumes in qnarto, under the notne of Friburgo, 1775 ( lstoria d'ltalia, lorn. i. p. 385—395.). 

(74) The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, among the thing* that were lost upon earth 

(Orlando Furioso, xxxiv. 80.). V 

Di rarl florc ad un grand monte passa, 

ChVkbe gia (mono odore, or puxza forte : 

Q (lento ora il dono (sc perd dir lecc) 

Che Costaqlino al buon Silvestro fece. 

Tet tbia incomparable poem ha* been approved by a mill of Leo X. 

(75) Sen Baron ms, A. D. 394, No. 117 — 193. A. D. 1191, No. 51, dec. *’1110 Cardinal wishes to 
fuppose that Rome was offered by Conslantiue, and refuted by Silvester. Ihc act of donation he 
considers, strangely enough, as a forgery of the Greeks. 

(76) Raronius n’en dit gucre con ire ; encore en a-t-il trop dit, et l*on vouloit sans moi ( Cardinal 

du Perron], qni J‘emp4cbai, censurcr celte portie dc ton histoirc. 4’en devisai un jour aver le Pape, 
ct il ne me rcpondil autre chose “ cbe volctc? i Canonic! la lengooo," il Ic disoit en riant (Perro- 
niana, p. 77 ). « 

(77) The remaining history of images, from Irene to Theodora, is collected, for the Catholic*, by 
Baronins and Pagi (A. D. 780—840), Natalis Alexander (Hist. N. T. seen I urn viii. Panopba ad versus 
Iterelico*. p. 118—178.), and Dupiii (Bibliot. Eccle*. lom. vi. p. 136 — -154) ; for the Protestants, by 
Spanheim (Hist. Imag. p. 305-639 ), Basnagp [Hist.de I'figllse, tom. i. p. 556—579. tom. ii. p. 1362 
— 1385.), and Mothrim (Inslilut. Hist. Bedes, secul. viii. et ix). The Protestants, except Mosbcim, 
are soured with controversy; but the Catholics, except Dupin, are inflamed by the fury and. super- 
stition of the monks ; and even Le Beau (Hist, du Bas>Empiro), a gentleman and a scholar, is infected 
by the odious contagion. 
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reigned in her own name and that of her son, Irene more seriously 
undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts; and the first step o( her 
future persecution was a general edict for liberty of conscience. In 
the restoration of the monks, a thousand images were exposed ta. 
the public veneration; a thousand legends were invented of their 
sufferings and miracles. BV the opportunities ol death or rentes al, 
the episcopal seals were judiciously tilled; lh * most eager com- 
petitors for earthly or celestial favour anticipated and flattered the 
judgment of tlteir sovereign; and tho promotion of her .secretary 
Tarasius gave Irene the patriarch of Constantinople, and the com- 
mand of the Oriental church. llut the decrees of a general 
council could only be repealed by a similar assembly (78) : the Ico- 
noclasts whom she convened were bold in possession, and averse to 
debate ; and the feeble voice of the bishops was ro-eehoed by the 
more formidable clamour of the soldiers and people of Constanti- 
nople. The delay and intrigues of a year, tlie separation of. Hie dis- 
affected troops, and the choice of Nice for a second orthodox synod, 
removed these obstacles ; and the episcopal.couscience was again, 
after the Creek fashion, in the hands of the prince. No more than 
eighteen days were allowed for.tho consummation of this important 
work : the Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as criminals or 
penitents: the scene was decorated hj the legates of pope Adrian 
and the Eastern patriarchs (79), the decrees were framed by the 
president Tarasius, and ratified by the acclamations and subscriptions 
of three hundred and iifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced,, 
that the worship of images is agreeable to Scripture and reason, to 
the fathers aud councils of the church : but they hesitate wliethec 
that worship bo relative or direct; whether the Godhead, and the 
figure, of Christ, be entitled to the same mode of adoration. Of this 
second Nicene council, the acts are still extant; a curious monument 
of superstition and ignorance, of .falsehood and Mty. 1 shall only 
notice the judgment of the bishops, on the comparative merit of 
image-worship and morality. A monk had concluded a truce with- 
the daemon of fornication, on condition of interrupting his daily 
prayers to a picture that hung in his cell. His scruples prompted 
him to consult the abbot. “ Bather than abstain from adoring, 
“ Christ and his Mother in their lioly images, it would be better few 
“• you,” replied the casuist, “ to enter every brothel, and visit every 
“ prostitute, in the city (80).” 

(78) See the Arts, in Creek and T.atin, of the second Connnl of Nice, with a number of relative 
pieces, in ihc viiilh volume of tbe Councils, p. 645—1600. A faithful version, with sorao critical 
notes, would provoke, in different readers, a sigh or a smile. 

(75) Tbe pope’s legates were carnal messengers, two priests without any special commission, and. 
who were disavowed on their return. Some vagabond monks wore persuaded by the Catholics ta. 
represeul the Oriental patriarchs. This rurioas anecdote is revealed by Theodore Studies (cpiau.i* 
98; in Sirmond. Opp. tom. v. p. 1319.), one of tbe warmest lcouoclasls of the age. __ 

(80) ZvfA^cpct di aot jit) xaTotXtvmy «v tjT vroitt t*vtij iropvstgv <!( o t.'asIOv}?, ^ 
7va apvvjxr; rb vrpouxwitv to* xvpcov xat 3iov lr,oovv Xpcarbv fura -ri tot’ag^ 
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For the honour of orthodoxy, at least the orthodoxy of the Roman Final 
church, it is somewhat unfortunate,' that the two princes who con- ^magMby 1 
vened the 'two councils of Nice are both stained with the blood of 
their sons. The second of these assemblies was approved and A - D - 8t2 ' 
rigorously executed by the despotism of Irene, and she refused her 
adversaries the toleration which at first she had granted to her 
friends. During the five succeeding reigns, a period of thirty-eight 
yedrt, the contest was maintained, with unabated rage and various 
success, between the worshippers and the breakers of the images; 
but I anr not Inclined to pursue with minute diligence the repetition 
of the same events. Nicephorns allowed a general liberty of speech 
and practice; and Jhe only virtue of his reign is accused by the 
monks a%lhecauseof his temporal and eternal perdition. Superstition 
and weakness formed the character of Michael the First, but the 
saints and images were incapable of supporting their votary on the 
throne, f n the purple, Leo the Fifth asserted the name and religion 
of an Armenian ; and the idols, with their seditious adherents, were 
condemned to a second exile. Their applause would have sanctified 
the murder of an impious tyrant, but his assassin and successor, 
the second Michael, was tainted from his birth with the PhYygiart 
heresies: he attempted to mediate hetwceil the contending parties; 
and the intractable spirit ^ the Catholics insensibly cast him into 
the op|K>site scale. His moderation was guarded by timidity ; but 
his son Theophilus, alike ignorant of fear and pity, was the last and 
most cruel of lhe"leonotfasts. The enthusiasm of the times ran 
strongly against them ; and the emperors, who stemmed the torrent, 
were exasperated and punished by the public hatred. After the 
death of Theophilus, the final victory of the images was achieved by 
a second female, his widow Theodora, whom he left the guardian 
of the empire. Her measures were bold and decisive. The fiction 
of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and the soul of her deceased 
husband: the sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch was commuted 
from the loss of his eyes to a whipping of two hundred lashes: the 
bishops trembled, the monks shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy 
preserves the annual memory of the triumph of (he images. A single 
question yet remained, whether they are endow ed with any proper 
and inherent sanctity: it was agitated by the Greeks of the eleventh 
century (81); and as this opinion has the strongest recommendation 
of absurdity, I am surprised that it was not more explicitly decided 
in the affirmative. In the West, pope Adrian the First accepted 
and announced the decrew of the ISicene assembly, w hich is now 

avfov prtfrpo* itxo^t. These visits conlrl not be innocent, since ibe Aottpwv iropvsfatfr 
(the d.i-mnn or fornication) in oh fit? St otvrov... tv utat ovy to? svrixiiTo devr tj» aySopx, &c. 

Actio jv. p. 901. Aclio v. p. 1031. 

(Vf) See an account of thi* controversy In the Alexias of Anna Coptncna (I. v. p. 129.) and Mo* 
hbeim (iMtilat. Hist. Eccles. p. 371, 372.). 
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revered by the Catholics as the seventli in rank of the general 
councils. Rome and Italy were docile to the voice of their father; 
but the greatest part of the Latin Christians wdfc far behind in the 
nducunw or race of superstition. The churches of France, Germany, England, 
and of and Spain, steered a middle course between the adoration and the 
destruction of images, which they admitted into their temples, not 
4c - as objects of worship, but as lively and useful memorials of faith and 
history. An angry book of controversy was composed and published 
in the name of Charlemagne (82): under his authority a synod of 
three hundred bishops was assembled at Frankfort (83) : they blamed 
the fury of the Iconoclasts, but they pronounced a more severe cen- 
sure against the superstition of the Greeks, and the decrees of their 
pretended council, which was long despised by the'Barbarians of the 
Vest (81). Among them the worship of images advanced with a 
silent and insensible progress ; but a large atonement is made for 
their hesitation and delay, by the gross idolatry of the ages which 
precede the reformation, and of the countries, both in Europe and 
America, w hich are still immersed in the gloom of superstition. 

Fi»*^ It was after the JSiccne synod, and under the reign of the pious 
K tL«*poMi € Irene, that the popes consummately the separation of Rome and 
Euii-n Italy, by the translation of the empire to the less orthodox Charle- 
magne. They were compelled to choosejjelw.een the rival nations: 
174—800. religion was not the sole motive of their clidice; and while they 
dissembled the failings of their friends, they beheld, w ilh reluctance 
and suspicion, the Catholic virtues of their foe^. The difference of 
language and manners had perpetuated (he enmity of the two capi- 
tals; and they were alienated from each other by the hostile oppo- 
sition of seventy years. In that schism the Romans had tasted of 
freedom, and the popes of sovereignty: their submission would have 
exposed them to the revenge of a jealous tyrant; and the revolution 
of Italy had betrayed the impotence, as well as the tyranny, of the' 
Byzantine court. The Greek emperors had restored the images, 
but they had not restored the Calabrian estates (83) and the Illyrian 

(82) Tin* Libri Carolini (Spanhcim, p. 443 — 529.), composed ii> tbs' palace or wiutor><]uatcrs of 
Charlemagne, at Worms, A. D. 790 ; and sent by Engebrrt lo pope lladriao I. who answered thdm 
by a gram! is el verbosa cpislola (Condi, tom. viii. p. 1553.). Tile Carolines propone 120 objections 
against the Nioene synod, and such words as these are the flowers of their rhetoric— dement jam. . . 

. prisccCouldiULis ohsolclum errorem. . . arguments insanissima ct ahsurdinima. . . derision** dignaa 

juenias, 6 lc. die. 

(83) The assemblies of Charlemagne wore political, as well as ecclesiastical ; and the three hun- 
dred members (Nat. Alexander, sec. viii. p. 53.) who sat aud voted at Frankfort must indude not 
only the bishops, but tho abbots, and oven tin* principal laymen. 

(84) Qui snpra sanctiwima patres noslri [episcopi et saeer doles) ommmodis sen ilium et adoratio- 
ncm imaginumrenaentesconlcrap<erunt,atqacconsenlientescondemna%ernnt (Condi, tom. lx. p.101 . 
Canon ii. Franckfnrd). A polemic must be hard-hrarted indeed, who does not pity the efforts of 
Barouius, Pagi, Alexander, Maimbonrg, die. to elude this unlucky sentence. 

(85) Theophancs |p. 343.) specifies those of Sicily and Calabria, which yielded an annual rent of 
three latent* and a half of gold (perhaps 7000/. sterling). Linlprand more pompously enumerate* 
the patrimonies of the Roman church in Greece, Juthea, Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and 
Libya, which were detained by the injustice of the Greek emperor (Legal, ad Nicephorum, in Script. 
Return Italicarum, tom. ii. {sirs i. p. 481.]. 
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diocese (8C), which the Iconoclasts had torn away from the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter ; and pope Adrian threatens them with a sen- 
tence of excommunication unless they speedily abjure this practical 
heresy (87)- Hie Greeks were now orthodox ; but their religion 
might be tainted by the breath of the reigning monarch : the Franks 
were now contumacious ; but a discerning eye might discern their 
approaching conversion, from the use, to the adoration, of images. 

The name of Charlemagne was stained by the polemic acrimony of 
his scribes ; but the conqueror himself conformed, with the temper 
of a statesman, to the various practice of France and Italy. In his 
four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican he embraced the popes in 
the communion of friendship and piety; knelt before the tomb, and 
consequently before the image, of the apostle ; and joined, without 
scruple, in all the prayers and processions of the Roman liturgy. 

Mould prudence or g^iUtude allow the pontiffs to renounce Uieir 
benefactor,? llad they a right to alienate his gift of the Exarchate? 

Had they power to abolish his government of Rome? The title of 
patrician Mas below the merit and greatness of Charlemagne ; and 
it w as only h/ reviving the Western empire that they could pay 
their obligations or secure tlicir establishment. By this decisive 
measure they m ould finally eradicate the claims of the Greeks : from 
the debasement of a provincial, Ium n, the majesty of Rome Mould 
be -restored : the Latin Christians would be united, under a supreme 
head, in their ancient metropolis; and the conquerors of the West 
Wguld receive tlieir crpwu from Uic successors of. St. Peter. The 
Roman church would acquire a zealous and respectable advocate ; 
and, under the shadow of the Caplovingian power, the bishop might 
exercise, w ith honour and safety, the government of ’the city (88). 

Before t)iexuin of Paganism in Rome, the competition for a wealthy coromtion 0 r 
bishopric had often been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The ^^'“Tor 
people were less numerous, but the times Mere more savage, the B °“e e wut, o( 
prize more important, and the chair of St. Peter was fiercely dis— * D im- 
puted by Uie leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank of sove- 

• « # 

0 

(86) The great diocese of the Eastern llliyricum, with Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily ( Thomauln, 

Discipline de l'£glise, tom. i. p. 145.) : by (be confection of (he Greeks, the patriarch of Conslan- 
tinople had detached Irom Home the metropolitans of Thectalonica, Athens, Corinth, NicopolU, 
and I'atra: (Luc. HoUleu. Geograph. Sacra, p. 2*2. ) : and his spiritual conquests extruded to Na- 
ples and Amalphi ( Giannoue, lstoria Civile di Napoli, torn. i. p. 517—524. Pagi, A. D. 730, 

No. II.). 

(87) In hoc ostendilur, quia ex uno capitolo ab errore reversis, in aliis duobus, in eotUm ( was U 
ihe same ?) pcrmaneaul errore. . . de dioccsi 8. R. E. scu do patrimoniis iterum increpantes com- 
mooetnus, ut si ca rest! lucre nolucrit bcrclicum eum pro bujusmodi errore perseveTantin decern e- 
mus (Epist. Hadrian. Papon ad Carolum llagnum, in Concil. tom. viii. p. 1598.) ; lo which he adds 
a reason, most directly opposite lo bis conduct, that he preferred ihe salvation of souls and rule of 
faith to the goods of (bis transitory world. 

(88) Footanini considers (be emperors as no more than the advocates of Ihe church (advocates ct 
defensor S. R. K. See Ducaoge, Gloss. Lat. tom. i. p. 297.). His antagoaist Muratori reduces the 
popes to be no more than the exarchs of the emperor. In the more equitable view of Hosbeim (In- 
atitoL Hist. Ecclcs. p. 265, 265.), they held Rome under the empire as the most honourable species 
of lief or bcnclicc prciuqnlur node caliginosa ! 
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reign. The reign of Adrian the First (89] surpasses the measure of 
past or succeeding apes (90); the walls of Rome, the sacred patri- 
mony, the min of the Lombards, and the friendship of Charlemagne, 
were the trophies of his- fame : he secretly edified the throve of his 
successors, and displayed in a narrow space the v'tytUM of a great 
prtnee. His memory was .revered ; but in thoncjt election, a priest 
of the Lateran, Leo the t hird, was preferred to the nephew and the 
favourite of Adrian, w hom he had promoted to the first dignities of 
the church. Their acquiescence or repentance disguised, above four 
years, the blackest intention of revflnge, till the day of a proces- 
sion, when a furious band of conspirators dispersed lluv unarmed 
multitude, and assaulted *with blows and wounds the sacred person 
of the po|>e. But their enterprise on his life or liberty was disap- 
pointed, perhaps by their own confusion and remorse. Leo was 
left for dead on the ground : on his revivaf from the swoon, the 
effect of his loss of blood, he recovered his speech and sight; and 
this natural event was improved to the miraculous restoration of his 
eyes and longue, of which hediad been deprived, twice deprived, by 
the knife of the assassins (91). Front hjs prison he esca]ied to the 
Vatican ; the duke of Spolcto hastened to his rescue, Charlemagne 
sympathised in his injury, and in his cjupp of Paderborn in West- 
phalia accepted, or solicited, a visitrfrom the Roman pontiff. Leo 
ropassed the Alps with, a commission of counts "and bishops, the* 
guards of his Hofcfy and the judges of bis uinofleni^jjmil it wastiot 
w'itlmut reluctance, that the conqueror of the Saxons delayed till IgB 
ensuing year tin; per«*iiilnf discharge o £ this jtious office. * In his 
fourth and lasj pilgrimage^ he was received at Rome with the doe 
honours of king and patrician : Deo was permitted to pnrge himself 
by oath of the coimes imputed to v liis charged his enemies were si- 
lenced, and the sacrilegious attempt against his Kf* was punished 
by die mild and insufficient penalty ofe exile. On the festival of 
Christinas, the last year of the eighth ceSltury, Charlemagne ap- 
peared in the chnreh of St Peter ; and, to gratify the vanity of 

^ 9 « 

(89) HU merits and hop** are summed up in ao epitaph of flWly-ciglit verses, of which Charle- 
magne declare* himself the author (Coocil. tom. tils. p. S38.). 

Post patrem lacrynuus Carolus hoc carmine scrips i. 

To- until dakus amor, la modo plaogo pater. . . 

Komiua jungo nmol nuiUs, clans* nue, Mtlr» 

Ad n aims, Carolus, re* ego, tuque pater. 

The poetry might be supplied by Alcuia; but the tears, the most glorious tribute, can only belong 
to Charlemagne. 

(98) Every now pope is admonwked — “ Suoete Pater, mm vuteMv a a not Petri, " twenty - 
five years. On the whole sunes the aeetago is about eight years — a short hope for an ambi- 
tious cardinal. 

(Pi) The assurance ol Auastasius (lorn. iii. puia I. p. 197. 198.) la s u pported by the credulity of 
some French annalists ; but Eginhard, and other writers of the same age. are more natural and tim- 
ers* “ loot ei ocahm pauliulom eat Inn," says John the dcacM of Itaples ( Tit. Bpiseop. Rapot. 
in SeripSases Muratori, tom. i. pars H. p. 310.). Tkoodolpbus, a coa temporary bishop Of Orlean*, 
obturves with pr ad oner (I. iU. earns. 2.). 

Rediltta sunt? mtrum est : mhrtrm est auftrrre neipsisse. 

Est lamcn in dubio, kmc mircr an iode magis. 
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Home, he had exchanged the simple dress of his country for tho 
habit of a patrician (92). After the celebration of the holy myste- 
ries, Leo suddenly plaeed a precious crown on his head (93), and 
tho dome resounded with the acclamations of the people, “ Long 
“ life and victory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned by 
“ God the great ajid pacific emperor of the Romans 1” The head 
and body of Charlemagne were consecrated lny the royal unction : 
after the example of tlie Caesars, ho was saluted or adored by the 
pontiff: his coronation oath represents a promise to maintain the 
faith and privileges of the church; and the first fruits were paid in 
his rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. In his familiar con- 
versation, the emperor protested his ignorance of tho intentions of 
Leo, which he would have disappointed by his absence on that 
memorable day. But the preparations of tlie ceremony must have 
disclosed the secret; and the journey of Charlemagne reveals his 
knowledge and expectation : he had acknowledged that the Imperial 
title was the object of his ambition, and a Roman synod had pro- 
nounced that it was the only adequate reward of his merit and ser- 


t sedation of great has been often bestowed, and sometimes neigmod 
deserved, but Ghauemmxe is the only prinee in whose favour the 
tide has been indissolubly blended with the name. That name, 

with the addition of 'saint, is inserted in the Roman calendar; and 
the saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned with the praises of the 1 his- 
torians and philosophers of an enlightened age (95) . His real merit 
is doubtless enhanced by the barbarism of the nation and the times 
from which ho emerged ; bat the apparent magnitude o( an object 
is likewise enlarged by an unequal comparison ; and the ruins of 
Palmyra derive a casual splendour from the nakedness of the sur- 
rounding desert. Without injustice to the fame, I may discern some 
blemishes in the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of the Was* 

• I •* 

(W) Twice, at the request of Hadrian and Leo., hr appeared at Home — longa tunica et chlamyde 
amictus, ct calceameiilisqiioquo Romano more fonnatis. Eginhard [c. xxiii. p. 109 — 1 13 ) iliwcnbeoy. 
like Suetonius, tlie simplicity of lain dreos, so popular in the nation, that when Charles the Bald re- 
turned to Prance in a foieign habit, the patriotic dogp barked at the apostate. [ Gailianl, Via da 
Charlemagne, tom. iv. p. 10&]. 

(93) See Anaslasius { p. 199.) anil Eginhard ( c. xxviii. p. 124—1*28.]. The unctian is mentioned, 
by Tbeophanc* ( p. 399.), the oath by Sigonius [from tho Ordo Romanos), and tbe pope's adora- 
tion, more antiquorum principum, by the Annalcs Bertiniani (Script. Murator. tom. li. pars iu 
p. W5.]. 

(94) This great event of the translation or restoration of the empire is related and discussed by 
Hatalis Alexander [secnl. ix. dlmert. i. p. 390-397.), Pagi (tom. ill. p. 418.), Muratori (Annali d'lta- 
lia, tom. vi. p. 339-352. ), Stgwitns (de Regno Italia*, l. ir. Off. tom. ii. p. 247—251.), Spanheim 
(de ficta Tranvlatlone Imperii), Gianuone (lorn. 1. p. 395—405 ), St. Marc (Abrdgd Chronologiqoo, 
tom. i. p. 438 — 450. ), Gaitlard (Hlit. de Charlemagne, tom. ii. p. 386 — 446.). Almost all tho* 
moderns hare some religion* or national bias. 

(95) By Mably ( Observations sur 1‘Histoire dc Pranee) 1 , Toltnire (Histniro Geudralo). Robertson 
(History of Charles V.), and Mtintesquieu [Esprit des Loix, I. xxxi.e. 18.). In the year 1782, K. Gail- 
lard published hit Hisloire do Charlemagne ( in 4 volt, in !2mo ), which I have freely and profitably 
used. Tbe author is a man of sense and humanity; and kis work is laboured with industry and 
elegance. But I have likewise examined the original monuments of the reigns of Pepin and Char- 
lemagne, in the 5th volume of the Historians of France. 
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tern empire. Of his moral virtues, chastity is not the most conspi- 
cuous (96) : but the public happiness could not be materially injured 
by his nine wives or concubines, the various indulgence of meaner 
or more transient amours, the multitude of his bastards whom he 
bestowed on the church, and the long celibacy and licentious man- 
ners of his daughters (97), whom the father was suspected of loving 
with too fond a passion.* 1 shall be scarcely permitted to accuse 
the ambition of a conqueror; but in a day of equal retribution, the 
sons of his brother Carloman, the Merovingian princes of Aquitain, 
and the four thousand five hundred Savons who were beheaded on 
the same spot, would have something to allege against the justice 
and humanity of Charlemagne. His treatment of the vanquished 
Saxons (98) was an abuse of the right of conquest ; his law's were 
not less sanguinary than his arms, and in the discussion of his mo- 
tives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed to tem- 
per. The sedentary reader is amazed by liis incessant activity of 
mind and body; and his subjects' and enemies w'ere not less asto- 
nished at his sudden presence, at Die moment when they believed 
him at the most distant extremity of the empire; neither peace _nor 
war, nor summer nor winter, were a season of repose; and our 
fancy cannot easily reconcile the annals of liis reign with the 
geography of his expeditions, j But tliis activity was a national; 
rather than a personal, virtue ; the vagrant life of a Frank was 
spent in the chase, in pilgrimage, in military adventures ; and the 
journeys of Charlemagne were distinguished only by a more nume- 
rous train and a more important purpose. His military ronown 
must be tried by the scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and his 


(96) The vision of Wellin, composed by a monk, eleven years after the death of Charlema- 
gne, shows him in purgatory, with a vulture, who is perpetually gnawing the gailty member, 
awhile the rest of his body, the emblem of his virtues, is sound and perfect (sec Gaillard, tom. ii. 
p. *17— 360.). 

(07) The marriage ofEginhard with Imma, daughter of Charlemagne, is, iu my opinion, sufficiently 
refuted by the probrum and auapicio that sullied these lair damsels, without excepting bit own 
wife ( c. xlx. p. 98 — 100. cum Notts Schmincke). Tbe husband must have been too strong for the 
historian. 

(98) Besides the massacres and transmigrations, the pain of death was pronounced against the 
following crimes : I. The refusal of baptism. 2. The faWe pretence of baptism. 3. A relapse To 

idolatry. 4. The murder of a priest or bishop. 5. Human sacrifices. 6. Eating meat in Lent. But 
every crime might be expiated by baptism or penance { Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 241—247.) ; and the 
Christian Saxons became the friends aud equals of the Franks (Struv. Corpus Ilist. Gormanicse, 
p. 133.). 


* This charge of incest, as Mr. Hallam justly 
observes, “ seems to have originated in a mis- 
interpreted passage of Eginhard." Hallam't Middle 
Ages, vol. i. p. 16.— M. 

-f M. Guizot (Court d'llistolre Moderns, p. 270. 
273. 1 has compiled the following statement of 
Charlemagne's military campaigns . — 

(.against the Aquitauiani. 

18. — the. Saxons. 

5. — the Lombards. 

7. — the Arabs iu Spain. 


1. against the Thciriugiaus. 

4. — tbe Avars. 

2. — the Brctous. 

1. — the Bavarians. 

4. tbe Slaves beyond the Elbe. 

5. *— the Saracens in Italy 

3. — the Danes. 

2. — the Greeks. 

53 total.— M. 
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• actions. Alexander conquered with the arms of Philip, but the 
/wo heroes who preceded Charlemagne bequeathed him their name, 
their examples, and the companions of their victories. At the head 
of his veteran and superior armies, he oppressed the savage or dege- 
nerate nations, who were incapable of confederating for their com- 
mon safety : nor did he ever encounter an equal antagonist in num- 
bers, in discipline, or in arms. The science of war has been lost 
and revived with the arts of peace ; but his campaigns are not illus- 
trated by any siege or battle of singular difficulty and success; and 
he might behold, w ith envy, the Saracen trophies of his grandfather. 
After his Spanish expedition, his rear-guard was defeated in the Py- 
rensean mountains ; and the soldiers, whose situation was irretriev- 
able, and whose valour was useless, might accuse, with their last 
breath, the want of skill orcaution of their general (99). I touch with 
reverence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly applauded by a re- 
spectable judge. They compose not a system, but a series, of occa- 
sional and minute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the reformation 
, of manners, the economy of his farms, the care of his poultry, 
and even the sale of his eggs. He wished to improve the laws and 
the character of tho Franks; and his attempts, however feeble and 
imperfect, oro deserving of praise : the inveterate evils of the times 
were suspended or mollified by his government (100) ; but in his 
institutions I can seldom discover the general views and tho immor- 
tal spirit of a logislatoi*, who survives himself for the benefit of pos- 
terity. The union and stability of his empire depended on the life 
of a single man : he imitated the dangerous practice of dividing "his 
kingdoms among his sons ; and, after his riumerous diets, the whole 
constitution was left to fluctuate between the disorders of anarchy 
and despotism. His esteem for tho piety and knowledge of tho 
clergy tempted him to intrust that aspiring order w'itli temporal 
dominion and cwfl (jurisdiction ; and his son Lewis, when he was 
stripped and degraded by the bishops, might accuse, in some mea- 
sure, the imprudence of Jiis father,. His laws enforced the imposi- 
tion of tithes, bepausc the domains had proclaimed* in the air that 
the default of pavnienf had been th6 cause of the last scarcity (101). 

(99) In ibis action il»c famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, vai slain — cum eompluribus alii*. 

See the truth in Egfnhanl (q. 9. p. Si— St).), and the fable in an ingenious Supplement of If. GaiUard 
(tom. iiu p. 474:). The Spaniard^ arc too proud of a victory, which history ascribcfto tbo Gascons,* 
and romance to the Saracen*. w « 

(100) Tel Schmidt, from the bent authorities, represents the interior disorders and oppression of 
his reign (Hitt, des Allemands, lom.sk p. 15 — 49-) . • * t 

(101) OiqpU hotijo ex mb proprictate legitimam decimal* ad eccWiam conCrrat. Experiment© 
enim didichnot, in anno, ipio ilia -valida faint's Trrepsit, <• bull ire vac At annon.ls a dxmtnnibus de- 
Horatas, el voccVexprobeiionm audita*. Sich is tlfO decree and atafrrtiop of the great Council of 
Frankfort (canon xxv. tom. ix. >405.), Both Sehjen | Hist. of .Tithe* ; T’iflit, sol. HK part il. 
p. 1 146.) and MoiUcpniieu { Esprit de« Loix, I. xfii. c. repr*«eat Charlemagne as tho lint legal 
anlbor of tithes. Such obligation* hire tounlrv gentlemen In his memory-1 

• % • ' . + A * -r 

— : 

• Iu fact, il was a sudden onset of the Gascons, assisted by thtf Basque mountaineer*, and possibly 
a few Xavarrcsc.— M. 
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The literary merits of Charlemagne arc attested by the foundation 
of schools, the introduction of arts, the works which were pub- 
lished in his name, and his familiar connection with the subjects 
and strangers whom he invited to his court to educate both the 
prince and people. His own studies were tardy, laborious, and 
imperfect ; if he spoke Latin, and understood Greek, he derived the 
rudiments of knowledge from conversation, rather than from books; 
and, in his mature age, the emperor strove to acquire the practice 
of writing, which every peasant now learns in his infancy (102). 
The grammar and logic, the music and astronomy, of the times, 
wore only cultivated as the handmaids of superstition ; but the 
curiosity of the human mind must ultimately tend to its improve- 
ment, and the encouragement of learning reflects the purest and 
most pleasing lustre on the character of Charlemagne (103). The 
dignity of his person (10k), the length of his reign, the prosperity 
of his arms, the vigour of Ids government, and the reverence of 
distant nations, distinguish him from the royal crowd ; and Eu- 
rope dates a new sera from his restoration of the Western empire. 



France, fairest kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or conquest of a 
prince, who reigned at the same lime in France, Spain, Ifely, Ger- 
many, and Hungary (10G). I. The Roman province of -Gaul had 
boen transformed into the name and monarchy of France; but, in 
the difcay of the Merovingian line, its limits were contracted by the 
independence of the Brilons and the revolt of Aquitain. Charle- 
magne pursued, and conlined, the Britons on the shores of the 
ocean ; and that ferocious tribe, whose origin and language are so 
different from the French, was chastised by the imposition of tri- 

(102) EginbArd ( c. 25. p. 119.) dearly affirms, leotabat et scribere. . acd pa rum proapere 
sncccuit labor preposterus el sero iueboatus. The moderns bare perverted and corrected ibis 
obvious meaning, and tbe title of M. Gaillard's Dissertation (tom. iii. p. 247—260.) betrays his 
partiality.* 

(103) See Gail lard, tom. iii. p. 138 — IT6. and Schmidt, torn. ii. p. 121 — 129. 

(104) M. Gaillaad ( tom. iii. p. 37 * 2 . ) Ikies the true stature of Charlemagne ( see a Dissertation or 
Marquard Preher ad calcem FgiubarL p. 220, Ate.) at five font nine inches of French, about sp feel 
one inch and a Jonrth English, measure. The rnmanee writers have increased it to eight feet, and 
the giant was endowed with matchless strength anil appetite.: at a single stroke iff his good sword 
Soyruse, he cut asunder an horseman and hu horse ; at a single repast he dcvouicd a goose, two 
fowls a quarter of mutton, die. 

(105) See*tbe concise, but correct and original, work of D’Anville (Flats formes en Europe aprft 
la chute de (’Empire Domain en Occident, Paris, 1771, in 4to.), whose map includes the empire of 
Charlemagne ; the different parts are illustrated, by Yalesius (Nolilia Galliarum] for France, Bcretii 
( Disscrtatin Chorpgrapbica) for Italy, Dc Marca { Korea Hispanic?) for Spain. For the middle gco- 
graphy of Germany, I confro myself poor atod destitute. 

(106) After a brief relation of bis wars and epnqucsts (Tit. Carol, c. 5—14.), Eg in hard, recapi- 
tulates, in a few 6ords (c. 15.), the countries subject to his empire. Struvius (Corpus Jlisl. German, 
p. 115—149.) has inserted in his Notes the texts of the old Chronicles. 


• This point has been contested ; bnt Mr. Hab ^Jvlii. p. 451. Fleury, I may add, quotes from 
lam and Monsieur Slsmondi concur with Gibbon, ■abilloh a remarkable evidence that Cliarle- 
See Middle Ages, iii. 330. Histoire des Franca is, magne “ had a mark to himself, like an bouesl 
tom. ii. p. 318. The sensible Alienations of the plain-dealing man." Ibid. — V. 
latter are quoted in tbe Quarterly Review, vol. 
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bute, hostages, and peace. After a long and evasive contest, the 
rebellion of the dukes of Aquitain was punished byjbe forfeiture of 
their province, their liberty, and their lives. Ilarsli and rigorous 
would havp been such treatment of ambitious governors, who had 
too faithfully copied the mayors of the, palace. But a recent dis- 
covery (107) has proved that these unhappy prints were the last 
and lawful heirs of Uie blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger 
branch, from the brother of Dagobcrt, of the Merovingian' house. 

Their ancient kingdom was reduced to llie duchy of Gascogne, to 
the codnties of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of tho Pyre- 
nees : their race was propagated till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; and, after Surviving their Carloyjngian tyrants, they were 
reserved to feel the inji^tice, or the favours, of a third dynasty. l!y 
the re-union of Aquitain, France was onlargcd to its |>riMont boun- 
daries, with the additions of the.. Netherlands aud Spain, as far as 
the Rhine. U. The Saracens had hqan expelled from France by spc. 
the grandfather and father of Chaficmape ; hut they still possessed 
the greatest part of Spain, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Py Te- 
rences. Amidst their cjyil divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa 
implored his.protection in the diet of Padorborn. CAarlemnsne un- 
dertook the expedition, restored the emir, and, without distinction 
of faith, impartially crushed the resistance of tho Christians, and re- 
warded the obedience and service of the Mahometans. In his ab- 
sence he instituted the Spanish march (108), which extended from 
the Pyrenees to the river Ebro : Barcelona was the residence of the 
French governor; he jwsscsspd the counties of Rotissillon and Ca- 
talonia; and tho infant kingdoms of- Navarre and Arragon were 
subject to his jurisdiction. * 111. As king of the Lombards, and pa- 
trician of Rome, he reigned over tlie greatest part of Italy (109), a iuij, 
tract of a thousand miles from the Alps to the borders of Calabria. 

Tbe duchy of Bcnevenlum, a JLvmhard fief, had spread, at the ex- 
pense Qf the Greeks, over the modern kingdom of Naples. But 
Arrechis, the reigniiig duke, refused to be included in the slavery 
of his country; assumed the independent title of prince; and op- 
posed his sword to the Carlovingian monarchy.*. His defence was 
firm, his submission was not inglorious, and the emperor was coo- 
lant with an easytributo, the demolition of* his fortresses, and the 

• , a 

(IQ 7) Of a charter granted to the mopaslery of AhoiUA. D. MS) bf Charles the Bald, which 
deduce* this royal pedipee. 1 doubt whether some sub«v|urnt llnlu of the Jilh and llh centuries 
•re equally tirw ; yot the whole is approved and defend.*. I by M. Gaidar. I (Ifpn. ii. p. 00—61. 288 — 

200 ), who affirm* that the family of Monlcsquiou (not of the PrAidenl de Montesquieu) is descended, 
la the female line, from Ctolaire and Clov •* — an innocent pretension ! 

*ke Roveruota or coouU of the Spamdi march revolted frojn Chnrlca the Simpht about 
year 900^ and a poor pittance, the HoukdUoo, luu been reoovcrvd in. 1042 by the lungs of 
Stance (toaggcnie, Description de la Franco, tom. i. n. 220— M | JL Yeyaho Roussillon cpn- 
' Iliac l&8.9oy satyecii, nod annually pays 3,600, uoo liv*a (Wccker, ^ImiuUtAUon ckw Finance*, 
tom. i. p. 278,279.); more people, perhaps, and doubtless more moody than the march of Char- 
lemagne. p 

(1Q9) Schmidt, Hist, det Allemaoils, tom. U. p. 200, &c. 
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acknowledgment, on his coins, of a supremo lord. The artful flat- 
tery of his son Grimoald added the appellation of father, but he 
asserted his dignity with prudence, and Benevdntum insensibly cs- 
o«minT, caped from the French yoke (110). IV. Cha*lcmagno*was the first 
who united Germany under the same sceptre. The name of 
Oriental France is preserved in •the circle of- Franconia ; and the 
people of Hesse and Thuringia were recently incorporated with 
the victors, by the conformity of religion and government. The 
Alemanni, so formidable to the Romans, were the farttifgl vassals 
and confederates of the Franks; and their country was inscribed 
within the modern limits of. Alsace, Swabia, and Switzerland. 
The Bavarians, with a similar indulgence of their laws and man- 
ners, were less patient of a master : the repeated treasons of Tasillo 
justified the abolition of their hereditary dukes; and their power was 
shared among the counts, who judged and guarded that important 
frontier. But the north of Germany, from tHfc Rhine and beyond 
the Elbe, was still hostile and Pagan; nor was' it till after a war of 
thirty-three years that the Saxons bojved under the yoke ■of Christ 
and of Charlemagne. The idols and their votaries were extirpated : 
the foundaticfti of eight bishoprics, of Munster, Osnaburgh, Pader- 
born, and Mindcn, of Bremen, Vcrdcn, Hildeshejm, and Halbcrstadt, 
define, on either side of the Weser, the bounds of ancient Saxony; 
these episcopal seats were the first schools and cities of that savage 
land ; and the religion and humanity of the children atoned, in 
some degree, for the massacre of the parents. Beyond the Elbe, 
the Slavi, or Sclavonics, of similar . manners and various denomi- 
nations, overspread the modern dominions of Prussia, Poland, and 
Bohemia, and some transient marks of obedience have tempted the 
French historian to extend the empire to the Baltic and the Vistula. 
The conquest or conversion of those countries is of a more recent 
age; but the first union of Bohemia with the Germanic body may 
BuDgir;. be justly ascribed to the arms of Charlemagne. V. He retaliated on 
the Avars, or Huns of Pannonia, the samp calamities which they 
had inflicted on the pations. Their rings, the wooden fortifications 
which encircled /heir districts and villages, wefd broken down by 
the triple effort of a French army, that was poured into their coun- 
try by land and watfjr, through Jhc Carpathian ‘mountains And 
along the plain of the Danube! After a bloody conflict of eight 
years, the loss of some ‘F'rench generals was avenged by tl»e 
slaughter of the most poble Huns: the relies of the nation sub- 
mitted : the royal residency of the chagan w as left desolate and un- 
known; and the treasures, the. rapine or. two hundred and fifty 
years, enriched tljo victorious troops, or decorated the dlurclies of 
Italy and Gaul (tyl]. After the reduction of Pannonia, the empire 

i • •* . 

(1 10) Sec Gmnoooe, loot. \ s p. 314, £}&., ami the AnnaU of Muratori. 

(111) Qnot pra-lia in cogetla 4 . quantum unguinir cfTusum ill! Testator vacua omni habitation* 
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of Charlemagne was bounded only by the- conflux of the Danube 
with the Theiss and the Save : the provinceS'of Istria, Liburnia, and 
Dalmatia, were an easy, though unprofitable, accession; and it was 
an eflj^tof his moderation, that he left the maritime cities under the 
real or nominal sovereignty, of the Greeks. But these distant pos- 
sessions- added more to the reputation - , than to the power, of the 
Latin emperor; nor 'did he risk aRy ecclesiastical foundations to re- 
claim the Barbarians fromgheir vagrant life and idolatrous wor- 
ship. Some canals of communication between the rivers, the 
Saonc an4. the Meuse, the Rhine and the Danube, were faintly at- 
tempted (112). Their execution would have vivified the empire; 
and more cost and* labour were often wasted in the structure of a 
cathedral.* 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical picture, it will be m« 
seen that the empire of the Franks extended, between east and 
west, from the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula; between the north and 
south, from the duchy of Beneventum to the river Eyder, the per- 
petual boundary nf Germany and Denmark. The personal and po- 
litical Importance of Charlemagne was magnified by the distress 
and division of the rest of Europe. The islands of Great Britain 
. and Ireland were disputed by a crowd of princes of Saxon or Scot- 
tish origin; and, after the loss of Spain, the Christian and Gothic 
kingdom of Alphonso the Chaste was confined to the narrow range 
of t(io Asturian mountains. These petty sovereigns revered the 
power or virtue of the Carlovingian monarch, implored the ho- 
nour and support of his alliance, and styled him their common 
parent, the sole and supreme emperor of the West (113). He 
maintained, a more equal intercourse with the caliph Haron al 
Rashid (Ilk), whose dominion stretched from Africa to India, and 
accepted from his ambassadors a tent, a water-clock, an elephant, 
and the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. It is not easy to conceive the 
private friendship of a Frank and an Arab, who were strangers to 
each other’s person, and language, and religion : but their public 


Paononia, et lo<;us in quo regia Cagani fait ita desertus, ot no vestigium qnidem hnman.-r habilationii 
apparent. Totajn boc hello llunnorum oobilitas periit, tola gloria dccidit, omnia pecunia et congest! 
ex longo temporeahesanri direnti sent. Eglnhard, cxiii. 

(112) The junction of the Rbiue and Danube was undertaken ooly for the service of the Panno- 
nian v ar (Gaillard, Tie Je Charlemagne, tom. ii. p. 112— 315.) The canal, which would have been 
only two lelguea in length, an<^>f which some traces are still extant in Swabia, was interrupted by 
excessive rains, military avocations, and superstitious fears (Scb;epflin, Hist, de I' Academic dea 
Inscriptions, tom. xf iii. p. 256. Motimina fluviorum, 4rc‘. jungeodonim, p. 59 — 62.). 

(113) See Eginhanl, c. 16. and Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 361—385., who mentions, with a loose refer- 
ence, the intercourse of Charlemagne and Egbert, the emperor’s gift of bis own sword, aod the 
modest answer of his Saxon disciple. The anecdote, if genuine, would have adorned oar English 
histories. 

(114) The correspondence is mentioned only in ibe French annals, and the Orientalsare ignorant 
of the caliph's friendship for the Christian dog — a polite appellation, which flarnn bestows oo the 
etnperor ol the Greeks. 


• I should doubt this in lb« time of Charlemagne, even if the term «* expended ” were snl»U- 
tnted for “ wasted. ” M. 

VI. 
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correspondence was founded on vanity, aity their remote situation 
left no room for a competition of interest. Two thirds of the 
Western empire of Rome w ere subject to Charlemagne, and the d«>- 
fieiency was amply supplied by his command qf the inaccessible or 
invincible nations of Germany. But in the choice of his enemies,* 
we may be reasonably surprised that he so, often preferred the po- 
verty of the north to the riehes.of llic south. Thl throe-and- 
tliirty campaigns laboriously oonsumed^n the woods am] morasses 
of Germany would have su diced to assert the amplitude of his title by 
the expulsion of the Crocks from ltalyand the Saracens from Spain. 
The weakness of the Greeks would have insured an easy victory : 
and the holy crusade against the Saracens would have been 
prompted by gfbry and revenge, and loudly justified by religion and 
policy. Perhaps, iu his expeditions beyond tho Rhino and the 
Elbe, he aspired to save .his monarchy from the fate of the Roman 
empire, to disarm the enemies of civilised society, and to eradicate 
the seed of future emigrations. But it has been w isely observed, 
that, in a light of precaution, all conquest must be ineffectual, un- 
less it could he universal ; since the increasing circle must he in- 
volved in a larger sphere of hostility (115). The subjugation of 
Germany withdrew |he veil which hail so long concealed the contit , 
nent or islands of Scandinavia from lire knowledge of Europe, and 
awakened the torpid courage o[ their barbarous natives. The 
fiercest of the Saxon idolaters escaped from the Christian tyrai^io 
their brethren of the North; the Ocean and Mediterranean were 
covered with their piratical Heels; and Charlemagne beheld with a 
sigh tho destructive progress of the Normans; who, in less than 
seventy years, precipitated tho fall of his race and monarchy. 

Had tho pope and the Romans revived the primitive constitution, 
the titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred on Charlemagne 
for tho term of his life; and his successors, on each vacancy, -must 
have ascended tlie throne by a formal or tacit election. But tire 
association of his sou Lew is Lhc Pious asserts the independent right 
of monarchy and conquest, and the emperor seems on this occasion 
to have foreseen and prevented the latent claims of the clergy. The 
royal youth was commanded to take the crown from ttys' altar, .and 
with his own hands to place it on his head, as a gift which he held 

(IIS) Gadlard, lorn. it. p. 301— M3. 471 — 176.492. I have borrow**! bis judicious remark* on 
Charlemagne's plan of conquest, ami the judicious distinction of his enemies of lire first and the 
second cuutnfo (tom. ii. p. 184. -09, Ac.). 


* flail be Ibc choice? M. Guizot hn* eloquently ennemies. Do IS son mode do gonvernenumt et 
described tho position of Cbarlcaugao towards la foudalioa tie sou empire : la guerre offensive 
the Saxons. II y til face par la compete ; la cl la conpete voulaiont cetle vaste ct redoutablo 
guerre defensive pril la forme offensive ; il Iran*- unite. Compare observations iu tbe Quarterly 
porta la lutte snr le territoirc des peoples <jvi Review, vol. xlviii., and James's Life of Cbarlc- 
voulaicnl envabir le sien j il travailla a asservir magne. — It. 

Ics races etraugeres et 4 extirper les croyanccs 
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from Cod, his father, and the nation ,(116). The same ceremony 
was repeated, though with less energy, in the subsequent associa- 
tions of LoUiaire and Lewis the Second : the Carlovingian sceptre 
was transmitted from father to son in a lineal descent of four gene- 
rations ; and, the ambition of Uie popes was reduced to the empty ho- 
nour of cfowning and anointing theso hereditary princes, who* were 
already invested with thAr power and duimnions. The pious Lmuths 
Lewis survived his brothers, and embraced the whole empire of 
Charlemagne; but the nations and the nobles, his bishops and his 8,4—1 M# - 
children, Ijuickly discerned that feis mighty mass was no longer 
inspired by the same satil ; and the foundations wero undermined 
to the centre, while tho external surface was yet fair and entire. 

After a war, or battle, which consumed one hundred thousand 
Frank£- the empire was divided by treaty between his three’ sons, 
who lad violated every filial and fraternal duty. Thfe kingdoms of LoUnin i. 
Germany and France were for ever separated; the provinces of mJJua 
G aul, between the Rhone and the Alps, the Mense and the Rhine, 
w r ere assigned, with Italy, _ to the Imperial dignity of Lothaire. In 
tlie partition of his share, Lorraine and Arles, two recent and 
transitory kingdoms, were bestowed on the younger children; and uniin. 
Lewis the Second, bis eldest son', was content witS the realm of 
Italy,' the m-oper and sufficient patrimony of a Roman emporor. 

On his death .w ithout any male issue, the vacant throne was dis- 
puted by his uncles rfnd cousins, and the popes most dexterously 
seized the occasion of judging the claims and merits of the candi- 
dates, and of bestowing on the most obsequious, or most liberal, ^the 
Imperial office of advocate of the Roman church. The dregs of 
the Carlovmgian race no longer exhibited any symptoms of virtue or 
jiowe^ and the ridiculous epithets of the bald, the stammerer, the 
fat, and the simpU, distinguished the tame and uniform features 
of a» crowd of kings alike deserving of oblivion. By the failure of 
the collateral branches, the whole inheritance devolved to Charles 
the Fat, the last emperor of his family : his insanity authorised the 
desertion of Germany, Italy, and France : he was deposed in a diet, oivuion or 
and folicited his daily bread from the labels by whose contempt his 
life and liberty had been spared. According to tlufmeasure of their 
force, the governors, the bishops, and the lords, usurped the frag- 
ments of the falling empire; and some preference was shown to 
the female or illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater 
part, the title and possession were alike doubtful, and the merit 
was* adequate to the contracted scale of their dominions. Those 
who could appear with an army at the gates of Rome were 

(1V6) Thngan, the biographer of Lewis, relate* this coronation ; ami Barqniu* las honestly tran- 
scribed it (A. D. 813, Mo. 13, 4c. See GaiUard, tom. iL p. 506, &«f, MS.), howsoever adverse to 
the claim* of the popes. For lbd*fcerifs of the Carlovingian*, too the historians of France*, Italy, and 
Germany; Me Del, Schmidt, Telly, Muratori, and even Voltaire, whose pictures are sometime just, 
and always pleating. 
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crowned emperors in the Vatican ; but their modesty was more 
frequently satisfied w'ilh the appellation of kings of Italy : and the 
whole term of seventy-four years may be deemed a vacancy, from 
the abdication of Charles the Fat to the establishment of Olho the 
First. , . » 

othokio*or otflo (117) was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony; and if 
he truly descended from Witikind, the adversary and proselyte of 
Sclera Charlemagne, the posterity of a vanquished people was exalted to 
a.T£ 2 . reign over their conquerors. His father, Henry the Fowler, iwas 
elected, by the suffrage of the nation, to save and institute! the king- 
dom of Germany. Its limits (118) were enlarged on evSrv side by 
his son, the first and greatest of the Othos. A portion of Gaul, to 
the w est of the Rhine, along the banks of the Meuse and the Mo- 
selle, ‘was assigned to the Germans, by whose blood and language 
it has been tinged since the time of Caesar and Tacitus.* Between 
the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the successors of Otho ac- 
quired a vain supremacy over the brokon kiugdoms of Burgundy 
and Arles. In the North, Christianity was propagated by the sword 
of Otho, the conqueror and apostle.of the Slavic nations of the Elbe 
and Oder : the marches of Brandenburg and Sleswick were fortified , 
with German colonies ; and the king of Denmark, the dukes of Po- 
land and Bohemia, confessed themselves his tributary vassals. At 
the head of a victorious army, he passed the^Alps,, subdued the 
kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, and for ever fixed the Impe- 
rial crown in the name and nation of Germany. From that me- 
morable asra, two maxims Of public jurisprudence were introduced 
by force and ratified by time. I. That the prince, who was elected 
in the German diet, acquired from that instant the subject king- 
doms of Italy and Rome. II. But that he might not legally assume 
the titles of emperor and Augustus, till he had received the crown 
from the hands of the Roman pontiff (lift). , 

Tnnuctioni The imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to the East 
by the alteration of his style ; and instead of saluting his fathers, 
mpira. the Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt the more equal and fa- 
miliar appellation of brother (120). Perhaps in his connection with 

* 4 

(117) lie was the son of Olho, the son of Ludolpb, in whose favour the duchy of Saxony had been 
Instituted, A. D. 858. Ruotgeros, the biographer of a St. Bruno (Bibliot, Bunaviaiwr Catalog, 
torn. ill. vol. it. p. 679.}, gives a splendid character of hit family. Alavorum atavi usque ad bomb 
num memoriam oinocs nobilissimi ; nullus in eorum stirpe ignotos, nullua degener facile reperitur 
(apod Struvium, Corp. Hist. German, p. 216.). let Gandling (in Henrico Aucupe) is not salts tied of 
Lis descent from Witikind. 

' (118) Sec l bo treatise of Conringius (de Finibus Imperii Gcrmanici, Francofurt. 1680, io-4to.)*: he 
rejects the extravagant and improper scale of the Roman and Carluvingian empires, and discusses 
with moderation the rights of Germany, her vassals, and her neighbours. 

(119) The power of custom forces me to number Conrad I. and Henry I. the Fowler, in the list 
of emperors, a title which was never assumed by those kings of Germany. The Italians, Mnratori 
for instance, are more scrupulous and correct, and only reckon the princes who have heco crowned 
at Rome. 

(120) Invidiam taracn suseepti nominis (C. P. imperatoribus super hoc indignantibus) naagna tulit 

paiicutia, vicitqnc corum contumaciam mittendo ad eos crebras legation©*, ct iu cptsloli 
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Irene he aspired to the name or husband : his embassy to Constan- 
tinople spoke the language of peace and friendship, and might con- 
ceal a treaty of marriage with that ambitious princess, who had 
renounced the most sacred duties of a mother. The nature, tho 
duration, tbe ,l probahJe consequences of such an union between two 
distant amf dissonant empires, it is impossible to conjecture; but 
the unanimous silence of the Latins may teach us to sosaect, that 
the report was invented by the enemies of Ircne, to charge her with 
tho guilt of betraying the church and slate to the strangers of the 
West (121). The French ambassador# were the spectators, and 
had nearly been the victims, of the conspiracy of ISicephorus, and 
the national hatred. Constantinople was exasperated by the treason 
and sacrilege of ancient Rome: a proverb, “ That the Franks were 
“ good friends and bad neighbours,” was in everyone's mouth; but 
it was dangerous to r provoke a neighbour who might be tempted to 
reiterate,, in the church of St. Sophia, the ceremony of his Imperial 
coronation. After a tedious journey of circuit and delay, the am- 
bassadors of ISicephorus found him in his camp, on the banks of 
the river Sala; and Charlemagne affected to confound their vanity 
by displaying, in a Franconian village, the pomp, or at least the 
pride, of the liyzantine palace (122). ThS Greeks were successively 
led through four halls of audience: in the first they were ready to 
fall prostrate before a splendid personage in a chair of state, till 
he informed them that he was only a servant, the constable, or mas- 
ter of the horse, of (he emperor. The same mistake, and the same 
answer, were repeated in the apartments of iHb count palatine, the 
steward, and the chamberlain ; and their impatience was gradually 
heightened, till the doors of the presence-chamber were thrown 
open, and they beheld the genuine monarch, og his throne, enriched 
with the foreign luxury which he despised, and encircled with the 
love and reverencc^)f his victorious chiefs. A treaty of peace and 
alliance was edhefuded ’between tho two empires, and the limits of 
the East and West. were defined by the right of present possession. 
But the Greeks (123) soon forgot this humiliating equality, or re- 
membered it only to hate the Barbarians by whom it was extorted. 
During the short union of virtue and power, they respectfully sa- 
lutedVhe august Charlemagne, with the acclamations of basileus, 

and emperor of the Romans. As soon as these qualities were se- 
• * • 
fralres cos appellando. Einhard, c. tS. p. 128. Perhaps it was on their account that, like Augus- 
tus, he affected some reluctance to receive the empire. 

(121) Tbrophane* speaks of the coronation and unction of Charles, KapovAloi; (Chronograph, 
p. 399.). and of his treaty of marriage with Irene (p. 402.}, which is unknown to the Latins. Gaillard 
relates bis li*ansactlons with the Greek empire (tom. ii. p. 446—468.}. 

(122) Gaillartl very property observes, that this pageant was a farce suitable to children only ; but 
that it was indeed represented in the presence, and for tho benefit, of children of a larger growth. 

(123) Compare, in the 0 rigiu. 1 l texts collected by Pagi (tom. iii. A. D. 812, No. 7. A. D. 824, 
lo. 10, 4c.), the contrast of Charlemagne and his son : to the former the ambassadors of Michael 
(who were indoed disavowed) more st|o, id esl lingua Grseca laodes dixeruot, imperatorem cum et 
BocatXia appellant®*; to the latter, V oca to imperatori Francontm, 4c. 
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parated in the person of fiis plbus son, the Byzantine letters were 
inscribed, “ To the king, or, as he styles himself, the emperor of 
“ the Franks and Lombards.” \t lien both power and virtue were « 
extinct, they despoiled Lewis the Second of his hereditary title, and, 1 
with the barbarous appellation of rex or rr^a, ^egraiRnyiim among 
the crowd of Latin prindbs. His reply (12'») is expressive of his 
weakness : he proves, with sonip learning, both in sacred and 
profane history, the name of king is synonymous with the Greek 
word basileus: if, at Constantinople, it were assumed in a more ex- 
clusive and imperial sense? he claims Trom his ancestors, and from 
the pope, a just |>articipation tif the hononrs of the Roman purple. 
The same controversy was revived in the reign of the Othus; and 
their ambassador describes, in lively colours, the insolence of the 
Byzantine court (125). The Greeks affected to despise the poverty 
and ignorance of the Franks and Saxons; and in their last decline 
refused to prostitute Jp the kings of Germany the title of Roman 
emperors. - * , 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, continued to-exer- 
; oise the po'Wers wMcn had been assumed by the Gothic and Grecian 
princes; and the importance of this prerogative increased with the 
temporal estate and- spiritual jurisdiction of the Roman church. In 
the Christian aristocracy, the principal memberwof the clergy still 
formed a senate to assist the administration, and to supply the va- 
cancy, of the bishop. Rome was divided into twenty-eight parishes, 
and each parish was governed by a cardinal-priest, or presbyter* a 
title which, however common and modest in its origin, lias aspired 
to emulate the purple of kings. Their number was enlarged by 
the association of the seven deacons of the most considerable hos- 
pitals, the seven pal^ine-judges of the Lateran, and some dignita- 
ries of the church. This ecclesiastical senate ,was directed by the 
seven cardinal-bishops of the Roman province, w ho wore less occu- 
pied in the superb dioceses of Ostia, Porto, VeliPrie, Tnsculum, 
Prameste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than by their weekly service in 
the Lateran, and their superior share in the honours and authority 
of the apostolic see. On the death of the pope, these bishops 
recommended a successor to the suffrage of the college of cardi- 
nals (126), and their choice was ratified or rejected by the apjflausfl 


* • / 

(124) 9re the ep intle, in Psiralipronena, of the anonymous writer of Salerno (Sertpt. Tlal. tom. H. 
pars il. p. 243 — 254. c. 93 — 107 ), whom Baron iux (A. D. 871, If©. 51 — 71.) mistook for Erchempert, 
when hr transcribed it in hi* Annals. 

(125) Ipseeulm ▼©*, non imperrrforrm, id rst Ba»t)ra «ua lingua, sqd oh imUgnationem Prjjrx, 
Id rst rtycm nostra vocahat [Lintprand, in Tergal, in Script. Hal. tom. il. pant. p. 4 T9 ), The pope 
had exhorted lftcepborns, emperor of the Greek#, to make peter with Otbo, the ntigml emperor o ( 

the Homan# — qn* insrrtptio secundum Grascos peccatoria et temeraria im per a tor cm in- 

quiniil. firttrertnlem, Homonorum, Avywrfum, magnum, solum. Tfirephomm (p. 486.). 

(126) The origin and progress of ihr title of cardinal may be found in Thomawin (Disciplined© 
rfegtisc, tom. i. p. 1761—1296 ), Hnratori (Aniiqnitat. Italia* Hedii jHri, lom. ri. Dissert. 1x1. p. 159 
—182.), and Moshcim (Institnt. Hist. Ecdes. p. 345 — 347.), who accurately remarks the forms and 
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or clarr\our of the Roman people, but the election was imperfect; 
ntir could the pontiff be legally consecrated till the emperor, the 
advocate of the^iurch, had graciously signified his approbation and 
consent. The royal commissioner examined, on tlje spot, the form 
and freedom of the proceedings; nor was it, til| after a previous 
scrutiny into the qualilications.^f the candidates, that he accepted 
an oath of (idcSily, and confirmed the donations which had succes- 
sively enriched the patrimony of "SU. Peter. In the frequent schisms, 
the rival claims were submitted to the sentence^)! the emperor; and 
’ in a synod of bishops he presumed to judge, io condemn, and to 
punish, the crimes of a guilty poutin'. Otho the First imposed a 
treaty On the senate and people, .who engaged to prefer the candi- 
date most ac<£i>tablc to his majesty.(127) : his successors anticipated 
or prevented tueir choice: they bestowed the Roman benefice, like 
the nishoprics Of Cologne or Bamberg, on their chancellors or pre- 
vceptors; and whatever jafght lie the merit, of a Frank or Saxon, 
his name sntTkucntly attests the interposition of foreign power. 

These acts of prerogative wore most speciously excused by the vices 
of a popular eleolion. The competitor who had been excluded by 
the cafdinals appealed lo the passions or avasice of the multitude: 
the Vatican and the Lateran were .stained with blood; and the most 
powerful senators, the marquisses of Tuscany and the counts of 
Tusenlun;, held the apostolic see in a long and disgraceful servi- 
tude. The Roman pontills, of the ninth and tenth centuries, were Motto*, 
insulted, imprisoned, and mnrdered, by their tyrants; and such 
was their indigence, after the loss and usurpation of the ecclesias- 
tical patrimonies, that they could neither support the state of a 
prince, nor exercise the charity of a priest (128). Theinflnence of two 
sister prostitutes, Marozia and Theodora, was founded on their 
wealth and beauty, their political and amorous intrigues: the most 
strenuous of their lovers were rewarded with the Roman mitre, 
and their reign (JB9) may have suggested to the darker ages (130) 

changes of the option. The cardinal-bishops, so highly exalted hy Peter Damianus, are sunk to a 
level with the rest of the sacred college. 

(127) Pirmiler juranlcs, minquam »e papam elecVpros aut ordinaturos, prater consensual ct elcc- 
flonrro Othqpis el filii »ni [lititprjml, I. ri. c. 6. p. 472.). This important concession may either 
supply or confirm the decree of the clergy and people of Rome, so fiercely rejected hy Barnniiu, 

and lfura^ort (A. D. 9fll| lf and so well defended and explained by St. Marc (Abrdgd, loin. ii. 
p. 80S — 816 . tom. tv. p. 1187 — 1 185.). Consult that historical critic, and the Annals of Muralori, fot 
the election and confirmation of <*ch pope. 

(128) The oppression and vices of the Roman church in the xth erntnry are strongly painted in 
the history and legation of Liutprand (see p. 440. 450. 471—476. 479, fife.); and it is whimsical 
enough to observe Muralori tempering the invective* of Baronins against the popes. But these pope* 
had hern chosen, not hy the cardinals, hot bv lay-patrons. 

(129) The time of pope Joan (papism Joanna) is placed somewhat earlier than Theodora or Ma- 

rojia ; and the two year* of her mfeginary reign are forcibly inserted between Leo IT. and Bene- • 
diet III. But the contcnfporary Anatlatiu* indinolobly links the death of Leo and the elevation of 
Benedict (illico, »ot, p. 247.) ; and the accurate chronology of Pagi, Muratori, and LeibniU, fixes 
both events to the year 857. 

(130) The advocates for jiope Joan produce one hundred and fifty witnesses, or rather echoes, of 
the \rvih. xvth, and xvith centuries. They Iwar testimony against themselves aod the legend, bj 
muHiplying the proof that so curious a story nun have been repeated by writers of every description 
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the fable (131) of a female pope (132), The bastard son, the grand- 
son, and the great-grandson of Marozia, a rare genealogy, were 
seated in the chair of St. Peter, and^t was at the_,age of nineteen 
years that the-second of these became the head of tlie Latin clnftcli.* 
ilis youth and manhood were of a suitable complexion ; and the 
nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the charges that were 
urged against him in a Roman synod, and in the presence of"t)tho 
the Great. As John XII. had renounced the dress and decencies 
of his profession, the soldier may not perhaps be dishonoured by 
the wine which he (trank, the blood that lie spilt, the flames that he 
kindled, or the licentious pursuits of gaming and hnnting. His open 
simony might be the consequenceof distress; and his blasphemous 
invocation of Jupiter and Venus, ir it be true, could not possibly be 
serious. But we read, with some surprise, that the w orthy grand- 
son of Marozia lived in public adultery with the matrons of irome; 
that the Lateran palace was turned int/» a school for prostitution, • 
and that his rapes of virgins and widow? Bad deterred the female 
pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, lest, in the devout act, 
they should be violated by his successor (133). . The protestants 
have dwelt with malicious pleasure on these characters of antichrist ; 
but to a philosophic eye, the vices of the clergy arc far less dan- 
Hofiimmion gcrous than their virtues. After a long series of scandal, the apos- 
"tdnnLf tolic see was reformed and exalted by the austerity and zeal of 
uira'te. Gregory VII. That ambitious monk devoted his life to the execu- 
tion of two projects. I. To fix in the college of cardinals the free- 
dom and independence of election, and for ever to abolish the right 
or usurpation of the emperors and Roman people. II. To bestow 
and resume the Western empire as a fief or benefice (13k) of the 

• . . • 7 

to whom it was known. On those of the ixth and xih centuries, the ftccol event would hare 
flatbed with a double force. Would Pbotius have spared such a reproach? Could l.iulprand have 
missed such scandal ? It is scarcely worth while to discuss various readings **( Marlinus Polonus, 
Sigcbert of Gcmhlours, or even Marianus Scolus; hut a most palpable forgery is the passage of pope 
Joan, which has been fouled into some MSS. and editions of the Roman Anastasius. 

(•31] As /afse, it deserves that name ; hut I would not pronounce it incredible. Suppose fl famous 
French chevalier of our own times to have been born in Italy, and educated io the church, instead 
of the army : her merit or fortune might have raised her to S«. Peter's chair; her amours would have 
been natural ; her delivery in the streets unlucky, hut not Improbable. 

(132) Till the reforroatiou the talc was repealed and believed w ithout offence ; and Jean's female 
llalue loug occupied her place among the popes in the cathedral of Sienna' (Pagi, Critics, lorn. iii. 
p. 624— 626.). She has been annihilated by two learned protestants, Bloudel and Rayle (Diction* 
naire Critique, Papesse, Polonus, Blondei.); hut their brethren were scandalised by this equi- 
table and generous criticism. Spanheim and Lcnfant attempt to- save this poor engiuo of contro- 
versy ; and even Mosheim condescends to cherish some doobt and suspicion (p. 289.). 

(133) Laleranense patalium. . . prostihulum mcretricum Testis omnium geptinm, 

pnclcrquam Romanorum, absentia muberum, qua* saucionim aposlolorum limina orandi gratia 
timcul visere, cuin nonuullas ante dies paucos, liunc aodierint conjugatas, vidua*, virgines vi oppres- 
sive (Liulprand, Hist. I. vi. c. 6. p. 471. See the whole affair of John XII. p. 471 — 476.). 

(134) A new example of the mischief of equivocation is the bcneficium (Ducange, tom. i. 


* John XI. was the son of her husband Albcric, 

not of her lover, Pope Sergius III., as Muratori 
bas distinctly proved, Ann. ad ann. 911, tom. v. 
p. 268. Iler grvndsou Oclaviau, otherwise called 
John 111., was pope; but a great-giandson 


cap not be discovered in any of the succeeding 
popes ; nor does our historian himself, in bis sub- 
sequent narration, p. 170., seem to know of one. 
Hothouse, Illustrations of Childc Harold, p. 309. 
— M. 
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church, and to extend his teipporal dominion over the kings and 
kingdoms of the earth. After a contest of fifty years, the first of 
these designs was accomplished by the firm support of the ecclesi- 
astical order, whose liberty was connected with that of their chief. 

But the second attempt, though it was crowned with some partial 
and apparent success, has been vigorously resisted by the secular 
pow r er, and finally extinguished by the improvement of human 
reason? . + 

In the revival of the empire of Home, neither thc'bishop nor the Auiboritj or 
people coujd bestow on Charlemagne or Otho the provinces w hich lh m'S” r * 
m're lost, as they had been won, by the chance of arms. But the 
Romans were free to choose a master for themselves; and the powers 
which had been delegated to the patrician, were irrevocably granted 
to the French and* Saxon emperors of the West. The broken re- 
cords of the times (lift) preserve-some remembrance of their pa- 
lace, their mint, their tribunal, tlieir edicts, and the sw ord of jus- 
tice, which, as late as the thirteenth centtfry, was derived from 
Caesar to Die (ft a? feet of the city (136). Between the arts of the 
popes and the violence of the- fieonle, this supremacy was crushed 
and annihilated. Content wilhihetitlcs of emperor and Augustus, 
the successors of Charlemagne neglected jo assert this local juris- 
diction. In the hour of prosperity, their aftbition \> as diverted by 
more alluring objects; and in the di#ay and division- of Ihc empire, 
the^rere oppft*se4 to ttm»«leli. n' < , their h provinces. 

Amidst the ruins of Italy, the famous Marozia invited one of the Revolt or 
usurpers toSassume the character of her third husband ; and Hugh, a.^d^wz. 
king of Burgundy, was introdu^ed by her faction into the mole of 
Hadrian of castle of St. Angelo, which commands ther principal 
bridge and entrance of {tome. * Her son by the first marriage, Ai- 
beric, was compelled to attend at the nuptial banquet; but his 
reluctant ,aud ungrkteful service was chastised with a blow by his 
netf father. The blow was productive of a>ev6lMtion;“ Romans,” 
exclaimed the youth, “ oncc^ou were the makers of the world, and 
“ these Burgundians the most abject of yoiy slaves. They now 
“ reign, these vofSciJls amWinital savages, and my injury is the 
“ commencement of jourservitude (137).”. The alarum-bell rang 

p. 817., Ate.), which the pope rotifer red on tho emperor Frederic I., since the Latin word may signify 
either a legal fief, or a simple favour, an obligation {we want the won! bienfait). 'See Schmidt, 

Hist. de» Allrmaii'lft, tom. iil. p. 393 — i08. PfelTcl, Abregc Chronologique, tom. i. p. 229. 296. 31T. 

324. 420. 430. 500. 505. 509, AlC.). 

(135) For the history qf the emperors in Rome and Italy^ see Sigonias, de Regno Italia?, Opp. 
tom. ii. with the Notes of Saxius, and the Annals of Huratori, who might refer more distinctly to 
the aulbois of his great collection. 

(136) See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end of his Treatise des Xonnaies dc France, in which 
he produces some Roman coins of the French emperors. 

(137) Romanorum abqoando senri, scilicet Burgnpdiones, Romanis imperent? .... Roman* 
urbis dignitas ad tantam cat stultitiam docta, ul meretricnm etiam imperio parent? (Liutprand, 

L iii. c. 12. p. 450.). Sigonios (l. vi. p. 400.) positively affirms the renovation of the consulship ; but 
In the old writers Albcricus is more frequently styled princeps Romanorum. 
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to arms in every quarter of the city : the %irgundians retreaded 
with haste and shame ; Marozia was imprisoned by her victorious 
son ; and his brother, pope John XI. was reduced to the exercise of 
his spiritual functions. W'itMhe titl<\of prince, Alherie possessed 
above twenty years the government of Home ; andTie is Said to 
have gratified the popular prejudice, by restoring the office, or at 
least the title, of consuls and tribunes. His son anil heir Octavian 
. assumed, with the pontificate, the name of John Xll. alike Tiis pre- 
decessor, he was provoked by the Lombard. princes to seek a deli- 
verer for the church and republic; and the services o(,Otho were 
rewarded with the Imperial dienitt. But the Saxon was imperious, 
the ■Homans were impatient, the festival of the coronation wis dis- 
turbed by the secret conllict of prerogative and freedom, and Otho 
commanded his. sword-hearer not to stir from his person, lest he . 
should bo assaulted and murdered at the .foot of the -alftr (1.78). 
j'h’Kn ®® DPe * ie re l ,as9 *'d tire Alps, tht^ emperor' Chastised the revolt of 
A: d. !K)i. the people and the. iiftratitude of John XII. : The^popp was de- 
graded in a synod; the pr jo feet was mounted on ah ass, wliipp^ 
through the city, and cast into 6 a Sungeon ; thirteen of the. most 
guilty were hanged, others wete mutilated or banished ; and this 
severe process was justified by the ancient laws Of Theodosius and 
Justinian. T|»e voice. of fame hasi accused thc o second Otho of a 
pentidious-and bloody act, thc^nassaere of^hfl senators, whom he 
had invited to his table under the fair eepihlgnce or hospitality- and 
friendship (13Uj. In the minority of his son Otho the Third, Rome 
made a bohf attempt to shake off the Saxon sAike, and* the $eond 
Of lli« consul Cresreo lilts was the Brittus tf the fopnhlic. From thevondition of 
a sniiject and an exile, he twice rose to the command of the city, 
oppressed, expelled, and creat'd the popes, .and formed a conspiracy 
for restoring the authority of the Greek emperors.,' In the fortress 
of St> Angdlie maintained an obsignate siegi^till the unfortunate 
consul was betnyed by a promisOof safety: his body was suspended 
on a. gibbet, and hi 4' head was exposed on the' battlements of the 
castle. By a reverso»of fortunoflKho, aftetsemrating his troops, 
was besieged three days, without foed, in his palace; and a dis- 
graceful escape saved him from the justice or Jury of the Romans. 
The senator Ptolemy was the leader of the people, and the widow of 
Crescentius enjoyed the pleasure or the fame of revenging her bus* 


(138) Dilmar. p. 354. apm) Schmidt, lorn. iii. p. 430. r 

(189) This bloody fea*t is described in Leonine verse in the Pantheon of Godfrey of Viterbo 
(Script. Jtal. tom. vil. p. 436, 437.), who Aoaristh'd towards tbo end of the viith century (Pabriein*, 
Bihliol. Latin, mod. ct in li mi jVvi, tom. iii. p. 60. edit. Mansi) ; hat bis evidence, which imposed «• 
8*goaitH, » reasonably suspected by Muratori (Annafc, tom. rhi. p. 177.}. 


* The Marqnu Maffei's gallery contained a pire. Hobbonse. lilust. of Chitde Harold, p. 2 S3, 
medal with Imp. Cars. August. P. P. Crnaeentioa. —I. 

Hence Uobhousc infers that be affected the cm- . 
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baml by a poison which she administered to her Imperial loycr. 

* lt wa is the desigrifcf Otho the Third to abandon the ruder countries 
of the North, to erect his throne in Italy, arid to revive the institu- 
tions of the Roman monarchy. But his successors only onCe m 
their li van appeared on the banks of the Tyber, to receive their 
crown iiTtlie Vatican (190). Their absence was contemptible, their 
presence odious Wformidable. They descended from the Alps, at 
the head of their Barbarians, who were strangers and enemies to 
the country; and their transient visit was a scene of tumult and 
bloodshed (1VM. A faint remembrance of ttoir ancestors still tor- 
mented*the Romans ; and they beheld with pious indignation the 
■* succession of SaxJns, Franks, Swabians, and Bohemians*, who 
usurped the purple and prerogatives of the Cicsars. • * 

There is nothing perha|» more adverse to nature arid reason than ^kin^dom 
to hold in obedience remote countries and foreign nations, m op- vd. 
position *to their inclination and interest. A torrent of Barbarians 
may pass over the earth, but an extensive empire must be supported 
by a refined system of policy and • oppression : in the centre, an 
absolute power, prompt iq action, and rich in resources: a swift 
arid easy communication wi\)i the extreme parts: fortifications to 
dice k- the first effort of rebelliod : a regular administration to protect 
and punish; and a well-disciplined army to inspire fear, without 
provoking discontent and dSpairt* Far different was the situation 
oftlieUerman Caesafs, who were ambitious to enslave the kingdom 
of Italy. Their patrimonial estates w ere stretched along the Rhine, 
or scattered in the provinces ; but this ample domain was alienated 
by the imprudence of distress of successive princes; and their re- 
venue, from minute aifd vexatious^ircrogative, was scarcely sufficient 
for the maintenance of their household. Their troops were formed 
by the legal or voluntary service of their feudal vassals, who passed 
the Alps with relwctance, asstimefrthe licence of rapine and disorder, 
and capriciously deserted before the end of the campaign. Whole 
armies were swept away b f the pestilential Influence of the climate . 
the survivors brought back llic tones of their princes and nobles ( 448) , 
and the effects of tin* own^nteftperance were often imputed to the 
treachery and malice of the Italians, wl»o rejoiced at least in the 
calamities of the Barbarians. This irregular tyranny might contend 
on equal terms with the petty tyrants of Italy; nor can the people, 


1140) The coronation of (lie emperor, and ,ome original ceremonies of Ihe xlh CCTlnrr. 

«rwd th, rancgyrle on Bcrengarin. ;Scripl. Hal. lom. H. par. I. p. V. I ■ 

Hole, of Hadrian ValMiua, and Lrlhoiu. Sigonlu, ha, related I bo whole procewof the Homan ripe- 
ditioo, in poo d Latin, but with some error* of time and fact (I. *ti. p 441— 446.). 

(Ill | In a quarrel al the coronation of Conrad 1L Muralori lake, Irarr to ohww - 
ben rwreailora, indlsclplinati, Barbari, r hermit i Tedeschi. Annal. tom. vlii. p. i ■ 

1 1 4 * 2 1 After boiling away Ihc Be,h. The caldron, for lhal fiirpo.e «*« a nrceasary piece ollra- 
, lag fnn.ii.re; and a Germ., who wa, o.ia* i. lor hi. broker, pm-hed ,1 .. • I"™"'- 
should hase bi-co employed for himwlf ISebmidl, lom. hi. p. VIA, AM.). The Me nnlhor obaomw 
that the whole Saxon liue wa, eilinguisbed in luly (wn». II. p. A40-). 
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or Ihe reader, be much interested in the event of the quarrel. But 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Lombards rekindled the 
flame of industry and freedom ; and the generous example was at 
length imitated by the republics of Tuscany.* In the Italian cities 
a municipal government had never been totally abolished ; and their 
first privileges were panted by the favodr and policy of the cm-, 
perors, who were desirous of erecting a plebeian barrier against the 
independence of the nobles. But their rapid progress, the daily 
extension of their power and pretensions, were founded on the 
numbers and spirit of these rising communities (1W). Each city 
filled the measure of her diocese or district: the jurisdiction of the 
counts and bishops, of the marquisscs and counts, was banished 
from the land ; and the proudest nobles were persuaded or com- 
pelled to desebt their solitary castles, and to embrace the more ho- 
nourable character of freemen and magistrates. The legislative 
authority was inherent in the general assembly; but the executive 
powers were intrusted to three consuls, annually chosen from the 
three orders of captains, valvassors (Ilk), and commons, into 
which the republic was divided. Under Jhe protection of equal Taw, 
the labours of agriculture and commerce were gradually revirJB ; 
but the martial spirit of the Lombardi was nourished by the presence 
of danger; and as often as the bell was rung, or the standard (lk5) 
erected, the gates of the city poured forth a numerous and intrepid 
band, whose zeal in their own cause was soon guided by tho ifle and 
discipline of arms. At the foot of these popular ramparts, the pride 
of tlie Caisars was overthrown ; and the invincible genius of liberty 
prevailed over tho two Frederics, the greatest princes of the middle 
age: the first, superior perhaps in military prowess; the second, 
Who undoubtedly excelled in the softer accomplishments of peace 
and learning. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the purple, Frederic the 
First invaded the republics or Lombardy, with the arts of a sta* man, 
file valour of a soldier, and the cruelty of a tyrant. The recent 
discovery of the Pandects had renewed a science most favourable to 
despotism ; and his venal advocates proclaimed^the emperor the ab- 
solute master of the lives and properties of his subjects. His royal 

(143) Otho, hilltop of Frisingen, has left an important passage on the Italian cities (I. ii. c. IS. in 
Script, llal. tom. vi. p. 707 — 710.] ; and the rise, progress, uod government, of these republics are 
perfectly illustrated hy Muratori (AnliqniUl. Ilal. lledii .€vi, tom. iv. dissert, xlv. — lit. p. 1 — 675- 
Anna), tom. viii. ix. l.). 

(144) For these titles, see Sclden (Titles of Ilonour, vol. iD. part i. p. 488.), Ducange (Gloss. 
Latin, tom. ii. p. 140- tom. vi. p. 776.), and St. Marc (Abrdgc Chronoiogiqnc, tom. ii. p. 719.). 

(.145) The Lombards invented aud used the oarociMm, a standard planted on a car or waggon, 
drawn by a team of oxen (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 194, 195. Muralori, AnliquilaL tom. ii. dias. xxvi. 
p. 489— 493 ). 


* Compare Sismondi, Ilistoiro des Republiquet ehicbte des R&misrket Rechts, vol. in. p. 19. 
Italiennes. Haiiam's Middle Ages. Haunter, with the authors quoted. — M. 

Geachichlc dcr Uohcustauffen. Savigny, Cos- 
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prerogatives, in a less odious sense, were acknowledged in the diet 
of Roncaglia; and the revenue of Italy was fixed at thirty thousand 
pounds of silver (14.0), which were multiplied to an indefinite 
demand, jjy the rapine of the fiscal officers; The obstinate cities 
were reduced by the terror or the force c' his arms : his captives were 
delivered to tire executioner, or shot from his military engines ; and, 
after the siege and surrender of Milan, the buildings of that stately 
capital were Ya zed to the ground, three hundred hostages were sent 
into Germany, and th,c inhabitants were dispersed in four villages, 
under the yoke of the inflexible conqueror (1V7). But Milan soon 
rose from her ashes ; and the league of Lombardy was cemented by 
distress: their cause was espoused by Venice, pope Alexander the 
Third, and the Greek emperor : the fabric of oppression was over- 
turned in a day; and in the treaty of Constance, Frederic subscribed, 
with some; reservations, the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. His 
g^ndson contended with their vigour and maturity; but Frederic 
the Second (148) was endowed with some personal and peculiar 
advantages. His birth and education recommended him to tho 
Italians; and in the implacable discord of the txyo factions, tho 
Ghibelips were attached to the emperor, while the Guelfs displayed 
the banker of liberty and the church. The court of Rome had 
slumbered, when his father Henry the Sixth was permitted to unite 
with the empire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ; and from these 
hereditary realms, the son derived an ample and ready supply of 
troops and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second was finally oppressed 
by the arms of the Lombards and the thunders of the Vatican; his 
kingdom was given to a stranger, and the last of his family was 
beheaded at Naples on a public scaffold. During sixty years, no 
emperor appeared in Italy, and the name was remembered only by 
the ignominious sale of the last relics of sovereignty. 

The Barbarian conquerors of. the West were pleased to decorate 
their chief wftli the title of emperor; but it was not their design to 
invest him with tjie despotism of Constantine and Justinian. The 
persons of the Germans were free, their conquests were their own, 
and their national character was animated by a spirit which scorned 
the servjle jurisprudence of the new or the ancient Rome. It would 
have been a vain and dangerous attempt to impose a monarch on 

(146) Gunther Ligurians, 1. viii. 584. et seq. apad Schmidt, tom. Hi. p. 399. 

(147) Solus imperator faciem snam lirmavit ut pclram [Burcard. do Excidio Mediolani, Script. Ital. 
tom. ti. p. 917.). This volume of Mura tori contains the original* of the history of Frederic tlus 
First, which must be compared with due regard to the circumstance* and prejudices of each German 
or Lombard writer.* 

(148) For the history of Frederic II. and the House of Swabia at Naples, sec Giaonone, Istoria 
Civile, tom. ii. 1. xiv. — xix. 
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* Ton Raomer has traced the fortunes of the works of modern limes. He may be compared 
Swabian house in one of the ablest historical w ilh the spirited and independent Sismondi.— H. 
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llic armed freemen, who were impatient of a magistrate; on the 
bold, who refused to obey; on the powerful, who aspired to com- 
mand. The empire of Charlemagne and Otho was distributed 
among the dukes of Hie nations or 'provinces, the counts of the 
smaller districts, and the margraves' of the marches or frontiers, 
Who all united the civil and military authority as it had been dele- 
gated to tho lieutenants of the lirst Ciesars. The Rqmap governors, 
who, for -the most part, were soldiers of fortune, seduced their mer- 
cenary legions, assumed jthc Imperial purple, and either failed or 
succeeded in their revolt, without wounding the power and unity of 
government. If the dukes, margraves, and counts of Germany, 
were less audacious in their claims, the .consequences of their 
success were more lasting and pernicious to the state. Instead of 
aiming at tho supreme rank, they silently laboured to establish and 
appropriate their provioci^l independence. Their ambition was 
seconded by the weight ortheir estates and vassals, their mutual 
example and support, the common interest of the subordinate no- 
bility, the change of princes and families, the minorities of Otho the 
Third and Henry the Fourth, the ambition of the popes, and the 
vain pursuit of the fugitive crow ns of Italy and Rome. Ay the at- 
tributes of regal and territorial jurisdiction were gradually usurped 
by the commanders of the provinces; the right of peace and w;ar, of 
life and death, of coinage and taxation, of foreign alliance and do- 
mestic economy. Whatever had been seised by violence, was ra- 
tified by favour or distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful 
vote or a voluntary service ; whatever had been granted to one, 
could not, w ithout injury, bo denied to Ris successor or equal ; and 
every act of local or temporary possession was insensihly moulded 
into the constitution of tlie Germanic kingdom. In every province, 
the visible presence of tho duke or count was interposed between 
the throne and the nobles; live subjccts'of the law became the vassals 
of a private chief; and the standard, which he received from his 
sovereign, was often raised against him in the field. The temporal 
power of the clergy was cherished and exalted by the superstition 
or policy of the Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly de- 
pended on their moderation and fidelity ; and tho bishoprics of Ger- 
many were made equal in extent and privilege, superior in wealth 
and population, to the most ample states of "the militaYy order. As 
long as the emperors retained the prerogative of bestowing on every 
vacancy these ecclesiastic and secular benefices, their cause was 
maintained by the gratitude or ambition of their friends and fa- 
vourites. But in the quarrel of the investitures, they were deprived 
of their influenoe over the episcopal chapters ; the freedom of election 
was restored, and the sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockery, 
to his first prayers, the recommendation, once in his reign, to a 
single prebend in each church. The secular governors, instead of 
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being recalled at the will of a superior, could be degraded only by 
sentence of their peers. In the first ago of the monarch^, the a|>- 
pointineut of the son tq.tlie duchy or county of his father, was so- 
licited as a favour; it was gradually obtained as a custom, and 
extorted as a right: tho lineal succession was often. extended to the 
collateral or female branches ; the states of the empire ( their 'po- 
pular, and at lengtii their legal, appellation) were divided and 
alienated by testament aud sale; and all idea of a public trust was 
lost in that of a private aud perpetual inheritance. The einperor 
could not even be enriched by»the casualties*of forfeiture and ex- 
tinctiou: w ithin tlie term of a year, fie was obliged to dispose of the 
vacant fief; and in' the choice of tho candidate, it was liis duty to 
consult either the general or*Uie provincial diet. 

After live death of Frederic tho Secoud, Germany was left a mon- 
ster with an hundred heads. A crowd of princes and'prelates dis- 
puted the ruins of the empire: tlie lords of innumerable castles 
were less prone to obey, Ilian to imitate, their superiors; and, ac- 
cording to the measgfe of their strength, their incessant hostilities 
received the names of conquest or robbery. Such anarchy was 
the inevitable cortsequepce of the laws and •manners of Europe; 
and the kingdoms of France aud Italy were shivered juto fragments 
by the violence qj the same tempest, llut the Italian cities and the 
French vassals were divided and destroyed, while the unioh*of the 
Germans has produced, under the name of an empire, a great system 
of a federative republic. In the frequent and at last tho perpetual 
institution of diets, a national spirit w as kept alive, and tlie powers 
of a communal egislaturo arc still exercised by the three branches or 
collqges of the tlectors, the priuces, and the free and Imperial cities 
of Germany. I. Seven pf Utc most powerful feudalarics were per- 
mitted to assume, with a distinguished name and rank, the exclu- 
sive privilege of choosing the Romau emperor ; and these electors 
were the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxouy, the margrave of 
Brandenburgh, the cofint palatine of the Rhine, and the three 
archbishops of Slenlz, of Treves, and of.Cologne. II. The college 
of priuces and prelates purgedihemsclves of a promiscuous multi- 
tude: they reduced tq^four representative votes the long series of 
independotif ceunts, aud excluded the nobles or equestrian order, 
sixty thousand of whom, as in tlie Polish diets, had apjieared on 
horseback in the field of election. 111. Tho pridt^uf birth and do- 
minion, of the sword and the mitre, wisely adopted the commons 
as the third branch of the legislature, and, in the progress of so- 
ciety, they were introduced about the same a;ra into the national 
assemblies of France, England, aud Germany. The Uanseatie 
League commanded the trade and navigation of the north : the con- 
federates of the Rhine secured the peace and intercourse of the in- 
land country : the influence of the cities has been adequate U> 
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their wealth and policy, and their negative still invalidates the acts 
of the two superior colleges of electors and princes (149). 

It is in the fourteenth century, that we may view in the strongest 
light tho stale and contrast of the Roman empire of Germany, which 
no longer held, except on the borders of the Rhine and Danube, a 
single province of Trajan or Constantine. Their unworthy succes- 
sors were the counts of Hapsburg, of Nassau, of Luxembflrgh, and 
of Schwartzenburgh : the emperor Henry the Seventh procured for 
his son tho crown of Jjohemia, and his grandson Charles the Fourth 
was born among a people, strange Snd barbarous in the estimation 
of the Germans themselves (ISO). After Him excommunication of 
Lewis of Bavaria, he received the gift oj^promisfc of the vacant em- 
pire from the Roman pontiffs, who, in the exile and captivity of 
Avignon, affpeted the dominion of the earth. ‘The death of his 
competitors united thp electoral college, and Charles was unani- 
mously saluted king of the Romans, apd future emperor: a title 
which, in the same age, was prostituted to the Caesafs of Germany 
anff Greece. The German emperor was no more than the elective 
and impotent magistrate of an aristocracy of princes, who had not 
left him a village that he might call his ow n. His best prerogative 
was the right of presiding and proposing in the national senate, 
which was convened at his summons; and his native kingdom of 
Bohenfla, less opulent than the adjacent ci!y of Nuremberg, was the 
firmest seat of his power and the richest source of his revenue. Tho 
army with which he passed the Alps consisted of three hundred 
horse. In the cathedral of St. Ambrose, Charles was crowned with 
the iron crown, which tradition ascBbed to the Lombard monarchy ; 
but lie was admitted only with a peaceful train ; the gates of the 
city were shut upon him ; knd the king of Italy was held a captive 
by the arms of the Visconti, whom he confirmed in the, sovereignty 
of Milan. In the Vatican he was again crowned with the golden 
crown of the empire; but, in obedience to a secret treaty, the Ro- 

(MO] Id tho irnmenw Ubyriotb of tV jut publicurn of Germany, I mi:\l filler quote one writer 
or a thousand ; and 1 had rather trust to one faithful guide, than transcribe, on credit, a multitude 
of name* and passages. That guide is M. Pfeflel, the author of the best legal and constitutional 
history that I know of any couulry [Nouvel Abrcge Cbponologinuc dc I’Hisloire el du Droit Public 
d'Allcmagne; Paris, 1776, 2'votf. in 4lo.). Hit gaming and ju<%ment base diaerrped the post 
interesting facts |. his simple brevity comprises litem in a narrow space ; his chronological order 
distributes them tinder the proper date*; and an elaborate index collects ibem under their respec- 
tive heads. To this work, in a le«4perfecl stale. Dr. Robertson was gratefully indebted for that 
masterly sketch,* Inch luces even the modern changes of the Germanic body. The Corpus 11 istoria: 
German ir.r of Stnivius Ilfs been likewise consulted, the more usefully, as that huge compilation if 
fortified in every page with the original leits.* 

# (150) Tel, personally, Charles IV. must not bo considered as a Barbarian. After bis education 
at Paria, he recovered the nse of the Bohemian, his native, idiom : and the emperor conversed and 
wrote with equal facility in French, Latin, Italian, and German (Stnivius, p. 615, 616.). Petrarch 
always represents him as a polite and learned prince. 


* For the rise and progress of the Hanseatic seatic League comprehended Cologne, and many 
League consult the authoritative history by Sar- of the great cities In tfts Netherlands and on tho 
tonus; Gescbichte det Hantcalischen Buodes, Rhine. V. 

1 Theitc, Gottingen, 1801. The original Han* 
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man emperor immediately withdrew, without reposing a single 
night within the' walls of Rome. The eloquent Petrarch (151), 
whose fanc^ revived the visionary glories of the Capitol, deplores 
and upbraids the ignominious flight of the Bohemian ; and even his 
contemporaries could observe, that the sole exercise of his authority 
was in the lucrative sale of privileges and titles. The gold of Italy 
secured the election of his son ; but such was the shameful poverty 
of the Roman emperor, that his person was arrested, by a butcher 
in the streets of Worms, and was detained in the public inn, as a 
pledge or hostage for the payment of his expenses. 

From this humiliating sceno, let us turn to the apparent majesty 
of the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The golden bull, a” 
which fixes the Germanic constitution, is promulgated in the style 
of a sovereign and legislator. An hundred princes bowed before 
his throne, and exalted their own dignity by the voluntary honours 
which they yielded to their chief or minister. At the royal ban- 
quet, tire hereditary great officers, the seven eleetdrs, who in rank 
and title were equal to kings, performed their solemn and domestic 
service of the palace. The seals of the triple kingdom wore borne 
in state by the archbishops of Menlz, Cologne, and Treves, the per- 
petual arch-chancellors of Germany, Italy, and Arles. The great 
marshal, on horseback, exercised his function with a silver mea- 
sure of oats, wliich he emptied on the ground, and immediately 
dismounted to regulate the order of the guests. The great steward, 
the count palatine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on the table. The 
great chamberlain, the margrave of Brandenburgh, presented, after 
the repast, the golden ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bo- 
hemia, as great cup-bearer, was represented by the emperor’s bro-, 
ther, the duke of Luxemburgh and Brabant; and the procession 
was closed by the great huntsmen, who introduced a boar and a 
slag, with a loud chorus of horns and hounds (152). Nor was the 
supremacy of the emperor confined to Germany alone : the heredi- 
tary monarchs 6f Europe confessed the pre-eminence of his rank 
and dignity : he was the first of the Christian princes, the temporal 
head of the great republic of the West (153) : to his person the title 
of majesty wgs long appropriated ; and he disputed with the pope 
the sublime prerogative of creating kings and assembling councils. 
The oracle of the civil law, the learned Bartolus, was a pensioner of 
Charles the Fourth ; and his school resounded with the doctrine, . 
that the Roman emperor was the rightful sovereign of the earth, 
from the rising to the setting sun. The contrary opinion was con- 

r l 

(151) Beside* the German and Italian historian*, the expedition of Charles IT. i* painted in 
lively and original colour* in ibe canons Memoires sur la Tie de Pelrartpie, tom. ill. p. 376—430. by 
the Abbe de Bade, whose prolixity has never been blamed by any reader of taste and curiosity. 

(1 52) See the whole ceremony, in Strnvins, p. 629. 

(153) The republic of Europe, with the pope and emperor at iu head, was never represented with 
more dignity than in }he council of Constance. See Lenfant’s History of that assembly. 
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demned, not as an error, but as an heresy, since even the Gospel 
had pronounced, •“ And there went forth a decree ‘from Caesar Au- 
“ gustus, that all the world should be Used (lai). 1 ' 

Contrast of If we annihilate the interval of time and space between Augustus 
anTmcdMij and Charles, strong and striking will be the contrast between the 
of Augustus. ^ wo the bohemian, who concealed his weakness under the 

mask of ostentation, and the Roman, who disguised his strength 
under the semblance of modesty. At the Read of his victorious 
legions, in his reign over the sea and land, from the Nile and Eu- 
phrates to the Atlantic Ocean, Augustus professed himself the ser- 
vant of the state and the equal of his fellow-citizens. The con- 
queror of Rome and her provinces assumed the popular and legal 
form of a censor, a consul, and a tribune. His w ill was the law of 
mankind, but in the declaration of bis laws be borrowed the voice 
of the senate and people; and, from their decrees, their master 
accepted and renewed his temporary commission to administer the 
republic. In his dress, his domestics (155), his titles, in all the of- 
fices of social life, Augustus maintained tlie character of a private 
Roman; and bis most artful flatterers respected the secret of his 
absolute and perpetual monarchy. 


. CHAPTER L. 

Description of Arabic and its Inhabitants. — Birth, Character, and Doctrine of Mahomet. 

— He preaches at Mecca. — Flies to Medina. — Propagates his Religion by the Sword. 

— Voluntary or reluctant Submissiorfof the Arabs. — His Death and Successors.— The 

Claims and Fortunes of Ali and his Descendants. 

After pursuing above six hundred years the fleeting Caesars of 
Constantinople and Germany, I now descend, in the reign of lfera- 
clius, on the eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. While the 
stale was exhausted by the Persian war, and the church was dis- 
tracted by the Ncstorian and Monophysite sects, Jfahomet, with the 
sword in one hand and the Koran in the other, erected his throne 
on the ruins of Christianity and of Rome. The genius of the Ara- 
bian prophet, the manners of his ■nation, and the spirit of liis reli- 
gion, involve the causes of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire ; 
and our eyes are curiously intent on one of the most memorable 


(154) Gravina, Origino* Juris Civilis, p. 108. 

(155) Six thousand urns hav*> been discovered of the slaves and froedmen of Augustus ami Liria. 
So minnte was the division of office, that one slave was appointed to weigh the wool which was 
spun by the empress’s maids, another for the care of her lap-dog, &c. (CanaeTe Sepolehrale, by 
Biancbini. Extract of bis work, in the Bibiiotheque ltalique, tom. iv. p. 175. His F.ioge, by Fon- 
lenelle, u>m. vi. p. 356.). But these sen auta were of the same rank, and possibly not more liuuio 
rous than those of Pollio or Lcntuius. they only prove the general riche* of ibe city. 
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revolutions, which have impressed a new and lasting character on 
the nations of the globe (1^ . . , 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia, Dwcription 
the Arabian peninsula (2) raayhe conceived as a triangleof spacious 1 3 ’ 
but irregular dimensions. * From the northern point of Boles (3) 
on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred miles is terminated by 
the Streights of Babelmandel and the land of frankincense. About 
half this length may be allowed for the middle breadth, from east 
to wtsI, from Bassora to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea (4). The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and the 
southern basis presents a front of a thousand miles to the Indian 
Ocean, 'l ife entire surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold 
proportion that of Germany or France; but the far greater part has 
been justly stigmatised with the epithets of the stony and the sandy. 

Even the wilds of Tartary are decked, by the hand of nature, with ThewiUnd 
lofty trees and luxuriant herbage; ajid the lonesome traveller de- cll ‘" Jlc ' 
rives a sort of comfort and society from the presence of vegetable 
life. But in the dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level of sand 
is intersected by sharp and naked mountains; and the face of the 
desert, without shade or shelter, is. scorched by the direct and in- 
tense rays of a tropical sun. Jn stead of refreshing breezes, the 
winds, particularly from the south-west, diffuse a noxious and 
even deadly vapour; the hillocks of sand which they alternately 
raise and scatter, are compared to the billows of the ocean, and 

(1) A* in this ami the following chapter I shall display much Arabic learning, I mast profess my 
total ignorance . of the Oriental tongues, ami my gratitude to the learned interpreters, w ho have 
transfused ttoeir science into the Latin, French, and English languages. Their collections, versions, 
and histories, I shall occasionally notice. 

(2} The geographers of Arabia may he divided iuto three classes: 1. The Gretk* and Latins, 

whose progressive knftvfedge may be traced in Agatharcides (de Mari Rubro, In Hudson, Geograph. 

Minor, loin, k), Dio<tort|s Siculus (tom. i. I. ii. p. 159—167. L iii. p. 211 — 216. edit. Weasellng), 

Strabo (I. xvi. p. 1112— 11 U. from Eratosllo ues, p. 1 122— 1132. from Ai;temidoru»), Dionysius 
(Perieg^i<f 927— 969.'. Winy (Hist. Nalnr. v. 12. vi. 82.), and Ptolemy (Rescript. et Tabula' Erbium, 
in Mud.soh, loin. iii.). 2. The Arabia t ewers* who have treated the subject with the zeal of pa- 
triotism or devotion : the extracts of Poeock (Specimen Hist. Arahum, p. 125 — 128.) from the Geo- 
graphy of the Sherif a! Edrissi, render os still more dissatisfied with the version or abridgement 
(p. 24 — 27 . 44 — 5(3. to®, &c. 119, Ac.) which the Mammies have published under the aUnrd title 
of Geographia Xiibicnsi* (Paris, 1619) ; but the Laliu and Ffcncli translators, Greaves (ui Hudson, 
tom. iii.) and Galland (Voyage de la Palestine par La Roque, p. 265—346.), have 'opened tons the 
Arabia, of Abulfeda, the most copious and correct account of the peuinsula, which may be enrichod, 
however, from the llibliotheque Oricntale of D'Ubrln'lot, p. 120. ct alibi passim. 3. The European 
travellers ; among whom Shaw (p. 438 — 455.) and Niebuhr ( Description, 1173; .Voyage*, tom. i. 

1776-j deserve an honourable distinction : Buschiug [Geographic par Revenger, loiu. visa. p. 416 — 

510.) has compiled with judgment ; and D’AnviRe** Maps (Orbis Veterilmx Nolus, and Ire Partic de 
1'Asie) should lie before the reader, with his Geographic Andenne, ton. ii. p. 208 — 231.* 

(3) Abtdfed. IVscri|rt. Arabt.v. p.l. D'Anville, I’Euphratc el le Tigre, p. 19, 20. It was in this • 
place, the paradise or garden of a satrap, that Xenophon and the Greeks Ifest passed the Euphrates 
(AnabAsi*. I. i. e. 10. p. 29. edit. Weils). 

w Relaml has proved, with much superfluous learning, 1. That our Red Sea (the Arabian Golf) 
is no more than a part oflheJfdre flubrum, the Epvflpx ^aXstcroi) of the ancients, which was 
extended to the indefinite space of the Indian Ocean. 2. That the synonymous words fpvOpos, 
aouVv, allude to the colour of the bla&x or negroes (Dissert. Miscell. tom. i. p. 59 — 117.). 


* Of modern traveller* may be mentioned the all, the intelligent, the enterprising* the accurate 

adventurer who called himself All Bey ; hut above Burckbardt.— M. 
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whole caravans, whole armies, have been lost and buried in the 
whirlwind. The common benefits of water are an object of desire 
and contest; and such is the scarcity of wood, that some art is re- 
quisite to preserve and propagate the element of fire. Arabia is 
destitute of navigable rivers, which fertilise the soil, and convey 
its produce to the adjacent regions : the torrents that fall from the 
hills are imbibed by the thirsty earth : the rare and hardy plants, 
the tamarind or the acacia, that strike their roots into the clefts of 
the rocks, are nourished by the dews of the night : a scanty supply 
of rain is collected in cisterns and aqueducts: the wells and springs 
are the secret treasure of the desert; and the pilgrim of Mecca ( 5 ), 
after many a dry and sultry march, is disgusted by the *18810 of the 
waters, which have rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is 
the general and genuine picture of the climate of Arabia. The ex- 
perience of evil enhances the value of any local or partial enjoy- 
ments. A shady grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, 
are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate 
spots which can ^afford food and refreshment to themselves and 
their cattle, and which encourage their industry in the cultivation 
of the palm-tree and the vine. The high lands that border on the 
Indian Ocean are distinguished hv their superior plenty of wood 
and water: the air is more temperate, the fruits are more delicious, 
the animals and the human race more numerous: the fertility of 
the soil invites and rewards the toil of the husbandman ; and the 
peculiar gifts of frankincense ( 6 ) and coffee have attracted in differ- 
ent ages the merchants of the world. If it be compared with tho 
rest of the peninsula, this sequestered region may truly deserve the 
appellation of the happy ; and the splendid colouring of fancy and 
fiction has been suggested by contrast, and countenanced by dis- 
tance. It was for this earthly paradise that nature had reserv ed 
her choicest favours and her most curious workmanship : the in- 
compatible blessings of luxury and innocence were ascribed to the 
natives: the soil was impregnated with gold ( 7 ) and gems, and 

(5) In the thirty days, or stations, between Cairo and Mecca, there are Gftoen destitute of good 
water. Sec the route of the Hadjee*, in Shaw's T ravels,. P* 497. 

(6) The arojnalirs especially the thus or frankioeense, of Arabia, occupy the liilh book of Pliny. 
Onr great poet Paradise Lost, I. iv.) introduces, in a simile, the spicy odours that are blown by ibo 
north-east wind Irom the Sabscao coast : 

Many a league, • 

Pleas'd with the grateful scent, old Ocean amilcs. 

(Plin. nisi. Nator. xii. 42.) • 

(7) Agalharcides affirms* that lumps of pure gold were found, from tbe size of an olive to that of 
a nut ; that iron was twice, and silver ten times, the value of gold (de Mari Rubro, p. 60.). These 
real or imaginary treasures are vanished ; and no gold mines are at present known in Arabia (Nie- 
buhr, Description, p. 124.].'* 


• A brilliant passage In the geographical poem tbe “ gorgeous East," of India as well as Arabia 
of Dionysius Perlegeles embodies the notions of are mingled together in indiscriminate splendour, 
the ancients on the wealth and fertility of ke*- Compare on the southern coast of Arabia the ro 
men. Creek mythology, and tho traditions of cent travels of LicaL Wcllsted.— M. 
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both the land and sea were taught to exhale the odours of aromatic 
sweets. This division of the sandy, the stony, and. the happy, so DiiWon or 
familiar to .the Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians Ihe hoot, 
themselves; and, it is singular enough, that a country, whose lan- 
guage and inhabitants have ever been the same, should scarcely Ar *'" a - 
retain a vestige of its ancient geography. The maritime districts 
of Bahrein and Oman are opposite to the realm of Persia. The 
kingdom of Yemen displays the limits, or at least the situation, of 
Arabia Fceli.t : the name of Neged is extended over the ipland 
space; and the birth of Mahomet has illustrated the province of 
Hejas along the coast of the Red Sea, (8). 

The measure or population is regulated by the means of subsist- or 
ence; and the inhabitants of this vast peninsula might be out- b« 1 o»mos, 
numbered by the subjects of a fertile and industrious province. or jSSou’ 
Along the shores of the Persian Gulf, of the ocean, and even of the 
Red Sea, the Icthyophagi (9), or fish-eaters, continued to wander 
in quest of their precarious food. In this primitive and abject 
state, which ill deserves the name of society, the human brute, 
without arts or laws, almost without sense or language, is poorly 
distinguished from the rest of the animal creation. Generations 
and ages might roll away in silent oblivion, and the helpless savage 
was restrained from multiplying his race by the wants and pursuits 
which confined his existence to the narrow margin of the.sea-coast. 

But in an early period of antiquity the great body of the Arabs had 
emerged from this scene of misery; and as the naked wilderness 
could not maintain a people of hunters, they rose ’at once to the 
more secure and plentiful condition of the pastoral life. The same 
life is uniformly pursued by the roving tribes of the desert; and in 
the portrait of the modern Bedoweens, we may trace the features 
of their ancestors (10), who, in the age of Moses or Mahomet, 
dwelt under similar tents, and conducted their horses, and camels, 
and sheep, to the same springs and the same pastures. Our toil is 
lessened, and our wealth is increased, by our dominion over tho 
useful animals; and the Arabian shepherd had acquired the abso- 
lute possession of a faithful friend and a laborious slave (11). 

(8) Consult, peruse, and study, tbe Specimen Historic Arabian of PococVl. (Oxon. 1650, in 4to.J. 

The thirty pages of text and version arc extracted from the Dynasties of Gregory Abulpbaragius, 
which Pocoftk afterwards translated [Oxnu. 1663, in 4to.) : three hu mired and fifty-eight notes form 
a classic and original work on the Arabian antiquities. 

(9) Arrian remarks the Icthyophagi of the coast of Hcjaz (Periplus Maris Erythnci, p. 12.) and 
beyond Aden (p. 15.). It seems probable (hat the shores of the Red Sea (in the largest sense) were 
occupied by these savages in the time, perhaps, of Cyrns ; hut I can hardly believe that any Qanni- 
bale were leli among the savages in the reign of Jnsliuian (Procop. do Bell. Persic. I. i. c. 19.). 

(10) See tbe Specimen Ilislorkc Arahum of Pocock, p. 2. 5. 86, flic. The journey of M. d’Arvieux, 
in 1664, to the camp of the emir of Mount Carmel [Voyage de la Palestine, Amsterdam, 1718,) exhi- 
bits a pleasing and original picture of the life of the Bedoweens, which may be dlustraled from Nie- 
buhr [Description do I’Arabic, p. 327—344.), and Volney (tom. i. p. 343—385.), the last and most 
judicious of our Syrian travellers. 

(11) Read (it is no nnpleasing task) the incomparable articles of the Horn and the Camtl, in tho 
Malural History of M. de BufTon. 
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the uone. Arabia, in the opinion of the naturalist, is the genuine and original 
country of the horse; the climate most propitious, not indeed to 
the size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that generous animal. 
The merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and the English breed, is de- 
rived from a mixture of Arabian blood (12): the Bedoweens pre- 
serve, with superstitious care, the honours and the memory of the 
purest race : the males are sold* a} a high price, but the females are 
seldom alienated; and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed, 
among the tribes, as a subject- of joy and mutual congratulation. 
These horses arc educated in the tents, among the children of the 
Arabs, with a tender familiarity, which trains them in the habits 
of gentleness and attachment. They are accustomed only to walk 
and to gallop : their sensations are nof blunted by the incessant 
abuse of the spuT ami the whip : their powers are reserved for the 
moments of flight and pursuit: but no, sooner do they feel the 
touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they dart away with the 
swiftness of the wind; and if their friend be dismounted in the 
rapid career, they instantly stop still ho has recovered his seat. 

The camel. In the sands of Africa and Arabia, the camel is a sacred and pre- 
cious gift. That strong and patient beast of burden can perform, 
without eating or drinking, a journey of several days; and a re- 
servoir of fresh water is preserved in a large bag, a fifth stomach Of 
the animal, whose body is imprinted with the marks' of servitude: 
the larger breed is capable of transporting a weight of a thousand 
pounds; .and the dromedary, of a lighter and more active frame, 
outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. Aliye or dead, almost 
every part of the camel is serviceable to man : her milk is plentiful 
and nutritious : the young and tender flesh has the taste of veal (13) : 
a valuable salt is extracted from the urine : the dung supplies the 
deficiency of fuel; and the long hair, which falls each year and is 
renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the garments, the furni- 
ture, arid the tents of the Bedoweens. In the rainy seasons, they 
consume the rare and insufficient herbage of the desert : during the 
heats of summer and the scarcity of winter, they remove their en- 
campments to the sea-coast, the hills of Yemen, - or the neighbour- 
hood of the Euphrates, and have often extorted the dangerous li- 
cence of visiting the banks of the Nile, and the villages of Syria 
and Palestine. The life of a wandering Arab is a life of danger 
and distress; and though sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he 


(12) For tlic Arabian horse*. see U'Arvteuj (p. 159— 173.) anil Xiqbnhr (p. 142—144.]. At the 

end of lli*’ until century, lilt horses of Ncged were esteemed sure- bulled, those of Yemen strong and 
serviceable, those of Hejaz most noble. The horses of Europe, the tenth and last class, were gene- 
rally despised, as having too much body aud too liUlt^spirU helot, Bibliol. Orient. 339.) : 

their strvi'glh was requisite to bear the weight of the kuighl and his armour. 

(13) Oui carmbti* cameJoram vcsci solent odii tenaccs stunt, was the opinion of an Arabian phy- 
sician [Pocock, Specimen, p. 88.). Mahomet himself, who was fond of milk, prefers the oow, and 
does not even mention the camel; but the diet of Metva and Medina was already more luxurious 
(Gagnier, Vie dc Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 404.}. 
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i#ay appropriate the fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe 
is in the • possession of more solid and pleasing luxury than the 
proudest emir, who marches in the field at the head of ten thou- 
sand horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found between the hordes of cium oi 
S cythia and the Arabian tribes; since many of the latter wero col- ” ' 
lected into towns, and employed in the labours of trade and agri- 
culture. A part of their time and industry was still devoted to the 
management of their cattle: they mingled, in peace and war, with 
their brethren of the desert; and the licdowecns derived from their 
useful intercourse some supply of their wants, and some rudiments 
of art and knowledge. Among the forty-two cities' of Arabia (14), 
enumerated by Abulfeda, the most ancient and populous were si- 
tuate in the happy Yemen: the towers of Saana (15), and tho mar- 
vellous reservoir of Merab (16), were constructed by the kings of 
thfc Homerites; but their profane lustre was eclipsed by the pro- 
phetic glories of Medina (17) and Mecca (18), near the Red Sea, 
and at the distance from each other of two hundred mid seventy 
miles. The last of these holy places was known to the Greeks Mecca, 
under the name of Macoraba; and the termination- of tho word is 
expressive of its greatness, which has not indeed, in the most flou- 
rishing period, exceeded Che Sire and populousness of Marseilles. 


(14) Tel Marcian of Horaclca (in Periplo, p. 16. iu tom. i. Hudson, Minor. Gongraph.} reckons one 
hundred and sixty-four towns in Arabia Faelix. The size of the towns might be small — the faith of 
the writer might be large. 

(15) It is compared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, tons. iii. p. 54.) to Damascus, and is still the resi- 
dence oflhft fauan of Yemen (Voyages dc Niebuhr, tom. i. p. 331 — 342.). Saana is twenty-four pu- 
nsangs from I) afar (Almlfoxh, p. 51.}, and sixty-eight from Aden (p. 53-}. 

(16) Pocock, Specimen, p. 57. Geograph. Xubiensix, p. 52. Mctiaba, or Merab, six miles in cir- 
cnmfereiiee, was destroyed by the legions of Augustus (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 9*.), ami had not re- 
vived in the xivtb century (A bulled. Descript. Arab. p. 58.}.* 

(17) The name of cifp, Medina, was appropriated, xaT* o^tjv, to Yatreb {the latrippa of the 
Greeks), the seat of the prophet. The distances from Medina are reckoned by Abulfeda iu stations. 
Or day's journeys of a caravan (pi 15.] : to llahrcin, xv. ; to Bassora, xviii. ; to-Cufah, xx. ; to Damas- 
cus or Pulcstine, xx. ; to Cairo, xxv. ; to Mecca, x. ; from Mecca to Saana, (p. 52,) or Aden, xax. ; 
to Cairo, xx xi day*, or -4 12 hours (Shaw's Travels, p. 477.); which, according to the estimate of 
D Auville (Mcsures ltiueraires, p. 99.], allows about twenty-five English miles for a day’s journey. 
From the land of frankincense (ll.idrainaiit, iu Yemen, between Aden and Cape Fartasch) to Gaia, 
in Syria, Pliny (Uisl. Nat. xii. 32.) computes lxv mansions of camels. These measures may assist 
fancy and elucidate facts. 

(18) Our notions of Uerfca must be drawn from ibe Arabian* (D’Horhrlot, Bibliotheque Orientate, 
p. 968—371. PoCock, Specimen, p. 125 — 128. Abulfeda, p. 11—40.). As no unbeliever is per- 
mivti'd to enter the city, our travellers ate silent; and the short hints of Thcvenot (Voyages du Le- 
vant, part i. p. 490.} are taken from the suspicious mouth of an Africau renegadn. Some Persians 
counted 6000 bouses (Chardin, tom. iv.p. 107. ),t 


• See note 2. to chap. i. The destruction of 
■eriaba.br the Romms is doubtful. The town 
never recovered the inundation which look place 
from the bursting of a large reservoir of water, 
— event o( great importance In the Arabian 
annul", and discussed at considerable length by 
Modern Orientalists. — M. 

t Even in this lime of Gibbon Mecca had not 
been so inaccessible to Europeans. It had been 
visited by Ludovico Bartlienaa, and by one Jo- 


seph Pills of Exeter, who was taken prisoner by 
the Moors, and Forcibly converted to Mahomet- 
anism. His volume i* a curious, though plain, 
account of his suffering* and travels. Since 
that tune Mecca has been entered, and the cere- 
monies witnessed, by Dr. Seotzen, whose paper* 
were unfortunately lost ; by the Spaniard, who 
called himself Ah- Bey ; and, lastly, by Burck- 
hvrdt, whose description leaves nothin,; wanting 
to satisfy the curiosity.— M. 
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Some latent motive, perhaps of superstition, must have impelled 
the founders, in the choice of a most unpromising situation. They 
erected their habitations of mud or stone, in a plain about two miles 
long and one mile broad, at the foot of three barren mountains: 
the soil is a rock; the water even of the holy well of /.cmzem is 
bittpr or brackish; the pastures are remote from the city; and 
grapes are transported above seventy miles from the gardens of 
Tayef. The fame and spirit of the Koreisbites, who reigned in 
Mecca, were conspicuous among the Arabian tribes ; but their un- 
it* trade. grateful soil refused the labours of agriculture, and their position 
was favourable to the enterprises of trade. By the sea-port of 
Gedda, at the distance only of forty miles, they maintained an easy 
correspondence with Abyssinia, and that Christian kingdom afforded 
the first refuge to the disciples of Mahomet. The treasures of 
Africa were conveyed over the Peninsula to Gerrha or Katif, in the 
province of Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, of rock-salt, by die 
Chaldean exiles (19) ; and from thence, with the native pearls of 
the Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the mouth of the 
Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, a month’s 
journey, between Yemen on the right, and Syria on the left band. 
The former was (lie winter, the latter the summer, station of her 
caravans ; and their seasonable arrival relieved the ships of India 
from the tedious and troublesome navigation of the Red Sea. In 
tho markets of Saana and Merab, in the harbours of Oman and 
Aden, the camels of the Koreisbites were laden with a precious 
cargo of aromatics; a supply of corn and manufactures was pur- 
chased in the fairs of Rostra and Damascus; the lucrative exchange 
diffused plenty and riches in the streets of Mecca; and the noblest 
of her sons united the love of arms with the profession of mer- 
chandise (20). 

lauoiui The perpetual independence of the Arabs has been the theme of 

'BdWDdrnC* • . . ... 

ot iUc Arab,, praise among strangers and natives ; and the arts of controversy 
transform this singular event into a prophecy and a miracle, in 
favour of the posterity of Ismael (21). Some exceptions, that can 
neither be dissembled nor eluded, render this mode of reasoning as 
indiscreet as it is superfluous; the .kingdom of Yemen has been suc- 
cessively subdued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the sultans of 

(19) Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 1110. See one of these salt houses near Basso ra, in D'Uerbelot, Bibliot. 
Orient, p. 6. 

('JO) Minim diclu ex ionumcri* populit pars a?qua in eommertiit ant in lalrociniit (legit (Plin. Hitt. 
Mat. vi. 32.). See Sale** Koran, Stira. cvi. p. SOS. Pocock, Specimen, p. 2. D’Hcrbelot, Bibliot. 
Orient, p. 361. Pridcaux s Life of Mahomet, p. 5. Gagnier, Vic de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 72, 120. 
126, 4c. 

(21) A nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol. n. octavo edition) has formally demonstrated the 
truth of Christianity by ibe independence of tbc Arabs. A critic, besides the exceptions of fact, 
might dispute the meaning of the text (Geu. xvi. 12.), the extent of the application, and the faun- 
datum of the pedigree.* 


* Sec note 3. to chap. xUi. The latter point is probably tbc least contestable of the three. — M. 
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Egypt (22), and the Turks (23) : the holy cities of Mecca and Me- 
dina have repeatedly bowed under a Scythian tyrant; and the 
Roman province of Arabia (2k) embraced the peculiar wilderness in 
which Ismael And his sons must have pitched their tents in the face 
of their brethren. Yet these exceptions are temporary or local; 
the body of the nation has escaped the yoke of the most powerful 
monarchies: the arms of Ses'ostris and Cyrus, of Pompey and Tra- 
jan, could never achieve the conquest of Arabia; the present sove- 
reign of the Turks (25) may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but 
his pride is reduced to solicit the friendship of a people, whom it is 
dangerous to provoke, and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes 
of their freedom are. inscribed on the character and country of the 
Arabs. Many ages before Mahomet (26), their intrepid valour had 
been severely felt by their neighbours in offensive and defensive 
war. The patient and active virtues of a soldier are insensibly 
nursed in the habits and discipline of a pastoral lifo. The care of 
the sheep and camels is abandoned to the women of the tribe; but 
the martial youth, under the banner of the emir, is ever on horse- 
back, and in the field, to practise the exercise of the bow, the jave- 
lin, and the cimeter. The long memory of their independence 
is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and succeeding generations 
are animated to prove their descent, and to maintain their inherit- 
ance. Their (kmiestic feuds are suspended on the approach of a 
common enemy; and in their last hostilities against the Turks, the 
caravan of Mecca was attacked and pillaged by fourscoro thousand 
of the confederates. When they advance to battle, the hope of 
victory is in the front; in the rear, the assurance of a retreat. 
Their horses and camels, who in eight or ten days can perform a 
inarch of four or five hundred miles, disappear before the con- 

(22) It was subdued, A. D. 1173, by a brother of the great Saladin, who founded a dynasty of 
Curds or Ayouhilcs (Guigncs, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 425. D'Herbclot, p. 477.). 

(23) By tho lieutenant of Soli man I. (A. D. 1538) and Selim II. (1508). Srfc Caotemir's ITist. of 
the Olhroau empire, p. 201. 221. The pasha, who resided at Saana, commanded twenty-one beys; 
but no revenue was ever remitted to the Porte (Marsigli, Stato Militate dell* lmpcrio uitomauuo, 
p. 124.}, and the Turks wore expelled about the year 1 030 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168.). 

(24) Of tbe Roman province, under the name of Arabia and the third Palestine, the principal ci- 
ties were Rostra and Petra, which dated their a*ra from tbe year 105, when they were subdued by 
Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan (Dion Cassius, I. Ixviii.). Petra was the capital of the Nabath*ans; 
whose name is derived from the eldest of the sons of Ismael (Gen. xxv. 12, &c. with tbo Commen- 
taries of Jcrom, Lc C.Ierc, and Calmct).* Justinian relinquUlutd a palm country of ten days' journey 
to the south of .Elah (Procop. de Bell. Persic. I. i. c. 19 ), and the Romans maintained a centurion 
and a custom-house (Arrian iu Periplo Maris Eryihnci, p. II. in Hudson, tom. i.), at a place 
(Xc'uxv) xwjxr,, Pag us Alims, Uawara) in the territory of Modiua (D’Anville, Memoirc sur I’tfgypte, 
p. 243.). These real possessions, and some naval inroads of Trajau (Peripl. p. 14, IS.), arc magni- 
licd by history and medals into the Roman conquest of Arabia.’ 

(25) Niebuhr (Description dc l'Arahie, p. 302, 3«3. 329—331.) affords the most recent and au- 
thentic intelligence of the Turkish empire In Arabia. f 

(26) Diodonia Siculus (tom. ii. 1. xix. p. 390 — 393. edit. Wcaseling) has clearly exposed the 
freedom of the Nabathann Arabs, who resisted the arms of Antigonus and his son. 

* On the rains of Petra sec the travels of f Niebuhr’s, not withstanding tbe multitude 
Messrs. Irby and Mangles, and of Leon de L»> of later travellers, maintains its ground, as the 
horde. — M. classical work oo Arabia. — M. 
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* » 
queror; the secret waters of the desert elude his search; and his 
■victorious troops are consumed' with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, 
in the pursuit of an invisible foe, who scorns his efforts, and safely 
refloses in the heart of the burning solitude. Tho arms and deserts 
of the Bedoweens are not only the safe-guards of their own freedom, 
but the barriers also of the happy Arabia, whos&inhabitanls, remote 
from war, arc enervated by the luxury of the soil and climate. The 
legions of Augustus melted away- in disease and lassitude (27); and 
it is only by a naval power tliat the reduction of Yemen has been 
successfully attempted. When Mahomet erected his holy stan- 
dard (28), that kingdom was a province of the Persian empire; yet 
seven princes of theHomerites still reigned in- the mountains; and 
the vicegerent of Chosrocs was tempted to forget his distant country 
and his unfortunate master. The historians of the age of Justinian 
represent the state of the independent Aral>s, who were divided by 
interest or affection in the long quarrel of the East: the tribe of 
Gossan was allowed to encamp on the Syrian territory : the princes 
of Hira were permitted to form a city about forty miles to the 
southward of the ruins of Babylon: Their service in the field was 
speedy and vigorous; but their friendship was venal, their faith in- 
constant, their enmity capricious : it was an easier tasMo excite 
than to disarm these roving Barbarians; and, in the familiar inter- 
course of war, they learned to see, and to despise, the splendid 
weakness both of Rome and of Persia. From Mecca to the Eu- 
phrates, the Arabian tribes (29) were confounded by the Greeks and 
Latins, under the general appellation of Saraceks (36), a name 
which every Christian mouth has been taught to pronounce with 
terror and abhorrence. 

(27) Strabo, I. xvi. p. 1127—1129. Plin. Hist. Katnr. vi. 32. jClius Gallus landed near Medina, 
and marched near a thousand miles into the part of Yemen between March and the Ocean. Tito 
non ante devictis Silica 1 regibus (Od. i. 29.) and the iutacii Arabum thesauri (Od. iii. 25.) of Horace, 
attest the virgin purity of Arabia. 

'(28) See the imperfect history of Yemen in Pocoeh, Specimen, p. 55 — 86. ofHlca, p. 88— 74, ol 
Gasman, p. 75 — 78. as far as it could be known or preserved in \be lime of ignorance.* 

(29) The 2apaxrjvir.lt <pv^a, u.yp taoi^ ravia, xai to rrXrtTTOv ivtcliv cpr,p,ovcj*o(, xal 
aoiarroTot, arc described by Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 149.}, Procopius (de Dell. Persic. 
1. i. c. 17. 19. 1. ii. c. 10.) ; and, in the most lively colours, by Amnnauus Marcell mu» (I. xiv. c. 4.), 
who bad spoken of them as early as the rcigu ol Marcus. 

(30j The uame which, used by Ptolemy ami Pliny in a more confined, by A mmianns and Procopius 
in a larger, sense, ba« been derived, ridiculously, from Sarah, the wife of Abraham, obscurely from 
the village of Saraka (ptroc NaCaraiov;. Stephan, de L'rbibus), more plausibly from the Arabic 
words which signify a thievish character, or Oriental situation (Uottinger, Hist. Oriental# 1. i. c. i. 
p. 7, 8. Pocock, Specimen, p. 33. 35. Asscman. Bihliot. Orient, tom. iv. 507 ). Yet the last and 
most popular of these etymologies is reflated by Ploleniv (Arabia, p. 2. 18. in Hudson, tom. iv.), 
who expn s-.lv remarks the western and southern position or the Saracens, then an obscure tribe on 
the borders of Egipt. The appellation cannot therefore allhde to any national character ; and, since 
it w»s imposed by strangers, it must be found, not in the Arabic, but in a foreigu language, f 

* Compare the Hist. Yemamr, published by the Desert, whence Snraceni, the children of the 
Johannseu at Bono, 1828, particularly the trans- Desert. De Maries adopts the derivation from 
lalor's preface. — M. Sarrick, a robber, lihst. des Arahes, vol. i. p. 36. 

■f Dr. Clarke (Travels, vol. Ii. p. 491.), after 8t. Marlin from ScharkkHin, or Sharkun, Eastern, 
expressing contemptuous pity for Gibbon's igno- Vol. xi. p. 55. — ■. 
ranie, derives the word from Zara, Zaara, Sara, 
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The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly cvult in their national 
independence: but the Arab is personally free; and he enjoys, in freedom and 
some degree, the benefits of society, without forfeiting the preroga- chu *’ MT - 
tives of natiire. In every tribe, superstition, or gratitude, or for- 
tune, has exalted a particular family above the heads of their 
equals. The dignities of sheick and emir invariably descend in this 
chosen race; but the order of succession is loose and precarious; 
and the most worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen are preferred to 
the simple, though important, office of composing disputes by their 
advice, and guiding valour by their example. Even a female of 
sense and spirit has been permitted to command the countrymen of 
Zenobia (31). The momentary junction of several tribes produces 
an army: their more lasting union constitutes a nation; and the 
supreme chief, the emir of emirs, whose banner is displayed at their 
head, may deserve, in the eyes of strangers, the honours of the 
kingly name. If the Arabian princes abuse their power, they are 
quickly punished by the desertion of their subjects, who had been 
accustomed to a mild and parental jurisdiction. Their spirit is free, 
their steps are unconfined, the desert is open, and the tribes and 
families are held together by a mutual and voluntary compact. The 
softer natives of Yemen supported the pomp and majesty of a mo- 
narch; but if he could not leave his palace w ithout endangering his 
life (32), the active powers of government must have been devolved 
on his nobles and magistrates. The cities of Mecca and Medina 
present, in the heart of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, of a 
commonwealth. The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal an- 
cestors, appear in foreign and domestic transactions as the princes 
of their country; but they reigned, like Pericles at Athens, or the 
Medici at Florence, by tlu^opinion of their wisdom and integrity; 
their influence was divided with their patrimony; and the sceptre 
was transferred from the uncles of the prophet to a younger branch 
of the tribe Of Koreish. On solemn occasions they convened the as- 
sembly of the people; and, since mankind must be either compelled 
or persuaded to obey, the use and reputation of oratory among the 
ancient Arabs is the clearest evidence of public freedom (33). But 
their simple freedom was of a very different cast from the nice and 
artificial machinery of the Greek and Roman republics, in which 
each member possessed an undivided share of the civil and political 

(31) Saraceni .... mulieres aiiint io cos regnare [Exposiiio totius lundi, p. 3. in Hndsoo, 
tom. iii.). The reign of Mavia is famous in ecclesiastical story. Pocock, Specimen, p. 09. 83. 

(32) Ex rwv /3a»t)iit«» ptv) igcMtcv i* the report or Agatbar. nlf* (d<- Man Bubro, p. 03, 64. 
in Hudson, torn, i.), piodoru* Siculus (Inm. i. I. Hi. c. 47. p. 215.), and Strabo (l. xvi- p- H24.|. 

But I ranch stujM'ci that this is one of the popular tale*, or extraordinary KOfleuto, *li»cli the cro- 
dolity of travellers so olten transforms into a fact, a custom, and a law. 

(33) Noil gloriabaulor nuliquilus Arnbei, nisi gladio, hospite, el eloquentia (Sepliadius, apud 
Pocouk, Specimen, p. 161, 162.). This gift of •speech the) shared ouly with the Persian*; and 
the scnteulions Arabs would probably hare disdained the simple aud sublime logic of De- 
mosthenes. 
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rights ot the community. In the more 'simple state of the Arabs, 
the nation is free, because each of her sons disdains a base submis- 
sion to the will of a master. His breast is fortified with th'c austere 
virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety; the love of independence 
prompts him to exercise the habits of self-command ; and the fear of 
dishonour guards him from the meaner apprehension of pain, of 
danger, and of death. The gravity and firmness of the mind is con- 
spicuous in his outward demeanour: his speech is slow, weighty, 
and concise; he is seldom provoked to laughter; his only gesture is 
that of stroking his beard, the venerable symbol of manhood ; and 
the sense of his own importance teaches him to accost his equals 
without levity, and his superiors without aw6 (34). The liberty of 
the Saracens survived their conquests : the first caliphs indulged 
the bold and familiar language of their subjects : they ascended the 
pulpit to persuade and edify the congregation; nor was it before the 
seat of empire was removed to the Tigris, that the Abbasides adopted 
the proud and pompous ceremonial of the Persian and Byzantine 
courts. 

In the study of nations and men, we may observe the causes that 
render them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to narrow 
or enlarge, to mollify or exasperate, the social character. The se- 
paration of the Arabs from the rest of mankind has accustomed 
them to confound the ideas of stranger and enemy ; and the poverty 
of the land has introduced a maxim of jurisprudence, which they 
believe and practise to the present hour. They pretend, that, in 
the division of the earth, the rich and fertile climates were assigned 
to the other branches of the human family; and that the posterity 
of the outlaw Ismael might recover, by fraud or force, the portion 
of inheritance of which he had been unjustly deprived. According 
to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to 
theft and merchandise : the caravans that traverse the desert are 
ransomed or pillaged ; and their neighbours, since the remote times 
of Job and Sesostris (35), have been tho victims of their rapacious 
spirit. If a Bedoween discovers from afar a solitary traveller, he 
rides furiously against him, crying, with a loud voice, “ Undress 
“ thyself, thy aunt {my wife) is without a garment.” A ready sub- 
mission entitles him to mercy ; resistance will provoke the aggres- 
sor, and his own blood must expiate the blood which he presumes 

(34) I must remind the reader that D’Arvietix, D'llorbclot, nnd Tfiobnhr, represent, in the roost 
lively colours, the manners and government of the Arabs, which are illustrated by many incidental 
passages in the Life of Mahomet. * 

(35) Observe the first chapter of Job, and the long wall of 1500 stadia which Se*o*tris built from 
Pelusinm to Heliopolis (Diodor. Siciil. tom. i. I. i. p. 07.): Under the name of life sns, the shepherd 
kings, they had formerly subdued Egypt (Marsham, Canon. Citron, p. 98—103, &c.).f 


* Sec likewise the curious romance of Antar, -j- This origin of the liycsns, though. probable, 
the most vivid aud authentic picture of Arabian is by no means so certain ; there is some reason 
manners. — M. for supping them Scythians. — M. 
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to shed in legitimate defence. A single robber, or a few associates, 
are branded with their genuine name; but the exploits of a nu- 
merous band assume the character of a lawful and honourable war. 
The temper of a people, thus armed against mankind, was doubly 
inflamed by the domestic licence of rapine, murder, and revenge. 
In the constitution of Europe, the right of peace and war is now- 
confined to a small, and the actual exercise to a much smaller, list 
of respectable potentates; but each Arab, with impunity and re- 
nown, might point his javelin against the life of his countryman. 
The union of the nation consisted only in a vague resemblance of 
language and manners; and in each community, the jurisdiction or 
the magistrate was mute and impotent. Of the time of ignorance, 
which preceded Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles (36) arc re- 
corded by tradition : hostility was embittered with the rancour of 
civil faction ; and tho recital, in prose or verse, of an obsolete feud, 
was sufficient to rekindle the same passions among the descendants 
of tho hostile tribes. In private life, every man, at least every fa- 
mily, was the judge and avenger of its ow n cause. The nice sen- 
sibility of honour, which weighs the insult rather than the injury, 
sheds its deadly venom on the quarrels of the Arabs : the honour of 
their women, and of their beards, is most easily wounded ; an in- 
decent action, a contemptuous word, can be expiated only by tho 
blood of the offender; and such is their patient inveteracy, that 
they expect w-holc months and years the opportunity of revenge. 
A fine or compensation for murder is familiar to the Barbarians 
of every age: but in Arabia the kinsmen of the dead are at liberty 
to accept the atonement, or to exercise with their own hands the law 
of retaliation. The refined malice of the Arabs refuses even the 
head of the murderer, substitutes an innocent for the guilty person, 
and transfers the penalty to the best and most considerable of the 
race by whom they have been injured. If he falls by their hands, 
they are exposed in their turn to the danger of reprisals, the interest 
and principal of the bloody debt are accumulated : the individuals of 
either family lead a life of malice and suspicion, and fifty years may 
sometimes elapse before the account of vengeance be finally set- 
tled ( 37 ). This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity or forgiveness, 
has been moderated, howevei', by the maxims of honour, w hich re- 
quire in every private encounter some decent equality of age and 
strength, of numbers and weapons. An annual festival of two, 
perhaps of four, months, was observed by the Arabs before the lime 

(36) Or, according to another account, 1200 (D’flcrbelbt, Bibliothequc Orientate, p. 75.) : the two 
historians who wrote of tho Ayam al Arab, the bottles of the Arabs, lived in the 9lh and 10th cen- 
tury. The famous war of Dahes and Gabrah was occasioned by two horses, lasted forty years, and 
ended in a proverb (Pocock, Specimen, p. 48.). 

(37) The mortem theory and practice of the Arabs in the revenge of mnrdcr are described by 
Niebuhr (Description, p. 26—31.). The harsher features of antiquity may be traced in the Koran, 
c. 2. p. 20. c. 17. p. 230. with Sale's Observations. 
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of Mahomet, during which their swords were religiously sheathed 
both in foreign and domestic hostility ; and this partial truce is more 
strongly expressive of the habits of anarchy and warfare (38). 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by the milder 
influence of trade and literature. The solitary peninsula is encom- 
passed by the most civilised nations of the ancient w orld : thS mer- 
chant is the friend of mankind ; and the annual caravans imported 
the first seeds of knowledge and politeness into the cities, and even 
the camps of the desert. Whatever may be the pedigree of the 
Arabs, their language is derived from the same original stock with 
the .Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Chakbean tongues; the indepen- 
dence of the tribes was marked by their peculiar dialects (39) ; but 
each, after their own, allowed a just preference to the pure and 
perspicuous idiom of Mecca. In Arabia; as well as in Greece, the 
perfection of language outstripped the refinement of manners ; and 
her speech could diversify the fourscore names of honey, ihe two 
hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a lion, the thousand of a 
sword, at a time when this copious dictionary was intrusted to the 
memory of an illiterate people. The monuments of the Hoineritcs 
were inscribed with an obsolete and mysterious character ; but the 
Cufic letters, the ground-work of the present alphabet, were in- 
venled.on the banks of the Euphrates ; and the recent invention was 
taught at Mecca by a stranger who settled in that city after the 
birth of Mahomet. The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rheto- 
ric, were unknown to. the freeborn eloquence of the Arabians; but 
their penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit strong 
and sententious (4-0), and their more elaborate compositions were 
addressed with energy and effect to the minds of their hearers. 
The genius and merit of a rising poebwas celebrated by the applause 
of his own and kindred tribes. A solemn banquet was prepared, 
and a chorus of women, striking their tymbals, and displaying the 
pomp of their nuptials, sung in the presencetif their sons' and hus- 
bands the felicity of their native tribe that a champion had now 

» ’ 

* " * 

(38) Procopius (tic Bell. ‘Persic. 1. 1. r. 16.) places the ftroholy months about the tmmmcr folsiico. 
The Arabians consecrate four months of tb8 yenr— the first, seventh, eleventh, ami tnt lMi; am) 
protend, that in a loft}’ series of ages-thc lmee was infringed only four or six times (Sales'* Prelimi- 
nary Diicourse, p. 141 — 150. ami Nojos on the ixth chapter of the Koran, p. 154, Ate. Casiri, Bi- 
bliot. BispantHArabica, tout. ii. p. 20, 21.}. 

(39) Arrian, in the second century, remarks (in Pcriplo Maris Erylhrri, p. IT,) the partial or total 

difference of ibe dialed « of the Arabs. Their language aafMetters are copiously treated bv Pocock 
[Specimen, p. 150—151.], Gasiri (Biblol. HispanmArabica, Iona. 1. 83. 292. lorn. ii. p. 25. &c.), 
and Niebuhr (Description dc I’Arabie, p. 72 — 86 ). I pass slightly; I am not fond of rcf^aliug. 
words like a parrot. * , 

(4u) A familiar tale in Voltaire’s Zadig (le Chico et le Cheva!) is related, to prove the natural sa- 
gacity of the Arabs (D'Herbelot, Biblint. Orient, p. 120, 121. Gagnicr, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 
37—46.): hip B Arvienx, or rather Li Roque (Voyage de Palestine, p. 92 ) denies the boasted su- 
periority of the Bedoweens. The one hundred and sixty -nine sentences of Aii (translated by Ockley, 
London, 1718) afford a just and favourable spbdipon of Arabian wif.* 


* Compare the Arabic Proverbs translated by Burckbatdu London, 1830- — K. 
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appeared to vindicate tbcir rights ; that a herald had raised his 
voice to immortalise their renowu. The distant or hostile tribes 
resorted to an annual fair, which was abolished by the fanaticism 
of the iirst Moslems'; a national assembly that must have contri- 
buted to reline and harmonise the Barbarians. Thirty days were 
employed in the exchange, not only of corn and wine, but of elo- 
quence and poetry. The prize was disputed by the generous emu- 
lation of the bards ' T the victorious performance was deposited in the 
archives of princes and emirs; and wo may read in our own lan- 
guage, the 6even original poems which were inscribed in letters of 
gold, and suspended in the temple of Mecca (4-1). The Arabian, 
j loots were the historians and moralists of the age; and if they sym- 
pathised with tike prejudices, they inspired and crowned the virtues, 
of their countrymen. The indissoluble uifion of generosity and 
valour was the darling theme of their song; and when they pointed 
their keenest satire against a despicable race, tlacv affirmed, in the 
bitterness of reproach, that the men knew not how to give, nor the 
women to deny (42). The same hospitality, which was practised 
by Abraham, and celebrated by Homer, is still renewed in the 
camps of the Arabs. The ferocious Jiedoweens, the terror of the 
desert, embrace, without inquiry or hesitation, the straqgcr who 
dares to confide in their honour and to enter their tent. His treat- 
ment is kind anAespectful : he shares the wealth, or the poverty, 
of his host; and, after a needful repose, he is dismissed on his way, 
with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with gifts. The heart and 
hand arc more largely expanded by the wants of a brother or a 
friend ; but the heroic acts that could deserve the public applause, 
must have surpassed (|ic narrow measure of discretion and expe- 
rience. A dispute had arisen, who, among tlie citizens of Mecca, 
was entitled to the prize of generosity ; and a successive applica- 
tion w as made to the three who were deemed most worthy of the 
trial. Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant jour- 
ney, and his foot was in the stirrup when he heard, the voice of a 
suppliant. “ 0 son of the unelp of the appstl$ of God, 1 am a tra- 
“ vcller, and in distress 1” He instgnjly dismounted to present the 
pilgrim with his camel, her rich caparison, and a purse of four 
thousand pieces of gold, excepting only the sword, either for its 
intrinsic value, or as the gift of an honoured kinsman. The ser- 
vant of Kais informed the second suppliant that his master was 
asleep ; but he immediately added, “ Here is a purse of seven 
thousand pieces of gold (it is all we have in the house), and 
“ here is an order that will entitle you to a camel and a slave;” 

(40 Pocock (Specimen, p. 158 — 161.] and Ctsiri (Bibliol. Hispano-Arabica, tom. i. p. 48. 84, to. 
119. tom. ii. p. 17, dec.) speak of the Arabian pools before Mahomet: llic seven poem* of the Caaba 
have boon published in English by sir William Jones ; bijt bis honourable mission to India has de- 
prived tts of bis own note*, far more interesting than the obscure and obsolete text. 

(43) Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 29, 30. 
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the master, as soon as he awoke, praised and enfranchised his 
faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that by respecting his slum- 
bers he had stinted his bounty. The third of these heroes, the blind 
Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting his steps on the 
shoulders of two slaves. “ Alas 1” he replied, “,my coffers are 
“ empty 1 but these you may sell ; if you refuse, I renounae them.” 
At these words, pushing away the youths, he groped along the wall 
with his staff. The character of Hatem is the perfect model of 
Arabian virtue (43) : he was brave and liberal, an eloquent poet, 
and a successful robber : forty camels were roasted at his hospi- 
table feast; and at the prayer of a suppliant enemy,- he restored 
both the camels and the spoil. The freedom of his countrymen 
disdained the laws of justice : they proudly indulged the spontane- 
ous impulse of pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs (It) as well as of the Indians, consisted 
in the worship of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars ; a primi- 
tive and specious mode of superstition. The bright luminaries of 
the sky display the visible image of a Deity : their number and dis- 
tance convey to a philosophic, or even a vulgar, eye, the idea of 
boundless space : the character of eternity is marked on these solid 
globes, that seem incapable of corruption or decay : the regularity 
of their motions may be ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct ; 
and their real, or imaginary, influence encourages the vain belief 
that the earth and its inhabitants are the object of their peculiar 
care. The science of astronomy w T as cultivated at Babylon ; but 
the school of the Arabs was a .clear firmament and a naked plain. 
In their nocturnal marches, they steered by the guidance of 
the stars: their names, and order, and daily station, were fami- 
liar to the curiosity and devotion of the Bedoween; and he was 
taught by experience to divide, in twenty-eight parts, the zodiae 
of the moon, and to bless the constellations who refreshed, with 
salutary rains, the thirst, of the desert. The reign of the heavenly 
orbs could not be extended beyond the visible sphere ; and some 
metaphysical powers were necessary to sustain the transmi- 
gration of souls and the resurrection of bodies: a earner was left 
to perish on the grave, that he might serve his master in an- 
other life; and the invocation of departed spirits implies that they 

(43) D'llerbclot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 453. Gagnier, Tic tie Mahomet, tom. ill. p. 118. Caab and 
Hcsnns (Pocock, Specimen, p. 43. 46. 48.) jrcrc likewise conspicuous for tbeir liberality; ami tbo 
latter is elegantly praised by an Arabian poet : “ YidcbU cam cum accesscris exullantem, ac si dares 
illi quod ab illo pelis." * 

(44) Whatever can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient Arabians may lie found in Pocock 
(Specimen, p. 89—136. 163, 164.). ' Uis profound erudition is more clearly and concisely interpreted 
by Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14—24.); and Atscmanni (Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 580 — 590.) 
lias added some valuable remarks. 


* Sec the translation of the amusing Persian among the works published by tbc Oriental 
romance of Halim Tai, by Duncan Forbes, Esq., Translation Fund. — M. 
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were still endowed with consciousness and power. I am ignorant, 
and I am careless, of the blind mythology of the Barbarians ; of the 
local deities, of the stars, the air, and the earth, of their sex or titles, 

their attributes or subordination. Each tribe, each family, each in- 
dependent warrior, created and changed the rites and the object of 
his fantastic worship; but the nation, in every age, has bowed to 
the religion, as well as to the language, of Mecca. The genuine 
antiquity of the Caaba ascends beyond the Christian aera : in de- 
scribing the coast of the Red Sea, the Greek historian Diodorus (45) 
has remarked, between the Thamudites and the Sabaeans, a famous 
temple, whose superior sanctity was revered by all the Arabians; 
the linen or silken veil, which is annually renewed by the Turkish 
emperor, was first offered by a pious king of the Homerites, who 
reigned seven hundred years before the time of Mahomet (46). A 
tent, or a cavern, might suffice for the worship of the savages, but 
an edifice of stone or clay has been erected in its place ; and the 
art and power of the monarchs of the East have been confined to 
the simplicity of the original model (47). A spacious portico en- 
closes the quadrangle of the Caaba : a square chapel, twenty-four 
cubits long, twenty-three broad, and twenty-seven high : a door 
and a window admit the light ; the double roof is supported by 
three pillars of wood ; a spout (now of gold) discharges the rain- 
water, and the w'ell Zemzem is protected by a dome from accidental 
pollution. The tribe of Koreish, by fraud or force, had acquired 
the custody of the Caaba : the sacerdotal office devolved through 
four lineal descents to the grandfather of Mahomet ; and the family 
of the Hashcmites, from which he sprung, was the most respectable 
and sacred in the eyes of their country (48). The precincts of 
Mecca enjoyed the rights of sanctuary ; and, in the last month of 
each year, the city and the temple were crowded with a long train 
of pilgrims, who presented their vows and offerings in the house of 
God. The same rites which are now accomplished by the faithful 


(45) I tpiy iytwTaro, itfpVTai Tlutuuiy oy vyro yyiyrwv Apaffuv yripiTTOTcpov (Diodor. 
Sicul. tom. i. 1. iii. p. 211.), The character and position arc to correctly apposite, that 1 am sur- 
prised bow this curious passage should have been read without notice or application. Yet this 
famous temple had been overlooked by Agatharcidcs (de Mari Rubro, p. 58. in Hudson, tom. i.), 
whom Diodorus copies in the rest of the description. Was the Sicilian more knowing than the 
Egyptian ? Or was the Caaba bnilt between the years of Rome 650 and 746, the dates of their 
respective histories? (Dodwcll, in Dincrt. ad tom. i. Hudson, p. 72. Fabricius, Bibliot. Grace, 
torn. ii. p. 770.). 

(46) Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, 61. From the death of Mahomet we ascend to 68, from his birth 
to 129, years, before the Christian aera. The veil or curtain, which is now of silk and gold, was do 
more than a piece of Egyptian linen (Abulfeda, in Tit. Mohammed, c. 6. p. 14.). 

(47) The original plan of the Caaba (which is servilely copied in Sale, the Universal History, 4c.) 
was a Turkish draught, which Rcland (de Rcligione Mohammed ica, p. 113 — 123.) has corrected and 
explained from the best authorities. For the description and legend of the Caaba, consult Pocock 
(Specimen, p. 115—122.), ibo Bibliolheqoe Oricotale of D’Hcrbclot [Caaba, Uagir , Zemsem, 4c.), 
and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 114—122.). 

- (48) Cosa, the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, most have usurped the Caaba A. D. 440; bat the story 
is differently told by Jannabi (Gagnicr, Tie de Mahomet, tom. 1. p. 65—69.) and by Abulfeda (in 
Fit. Moham. c. 6. p. 13.). 

YI. 
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Mussulman, were invented and practised by the superstition of 
idolaters. At an awful distance they cast away their garments : 
seven times, with hasty steps, they encircled the Caaba, and kissed 
the black stone : seven times they visited and adored the adjacent 
mountains: seven times they threw stones into the valley of Mina ; 
and the pilgrimage was achieved, as at the present hour, by a sa- 
crifice of sheep and camels, and the burial of their hair and nails m 
the consecrated ground. Each tribe either found or introduced in 
the Caaba their domestic worship : the temple was adorned, or de- 
filed, with three hundred and sixty idols of men, eagles, lions, and 
antelopes ; and most conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, of red 
agate, bolding in his hand seven arrows, without heads or feathers, 
the instruments and symbols of profane divination. But this 
statue was a monument of Syrian arte : the devotion of the ruder 
ages was content with a pillar or a tablet ; and the rocks of the 
desert were hewn into gods or altars, in imitation of the black 
atone (k9) of Mecca, which ia deeply tainted with the reproach of an 
Sacrifices and idolatrous origin. From Japan to Peru, the use of sacrifice has 
ritcs ' universally prevailed ; and the votary has expressed his gratitude, 
or fear, by destroying or consuming, in honour of the gods, hie 
dearest and most precious of their gifts. The life of a man (59) is 
the most precious oblation to deprecate a public calamity : the altars 
of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been polluted 
with human gore : the cruel practice was long preserved among the 
Arabs ; in tho third century, a boy was annually sacrificed by the 
tribe of the Dumatians (51) ; and a royal captive was piously slaugh- 
tered by the prince of the Saracens, the ally and soldier of the em- 
peror Justinian (52). A parent who drags Itis son to the altar, ex- 
hibits the most painful and sublime effort of fanaticism: the deed, 
or the intention, was sanctified by the example of saints and he- 
roes ; and the father of Mahomet himself was devoted by a rash 
vow, and hardly ransomed for the equivalent of an hundred camels. 
In the time of ignorance, the Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, 


, (*») Id the wcond notary. Haaimus of Two Wnl*., lo the Arabs the nenhip of a itmo— 

Apaztoi ctSowi psv, ovTtvot otia, *co it xya'/ux * 7io>’ wv rtToxyarro' 

(Dissert. *Hi. fora. i. p. 142, edit. Mosaic); atwl the reproach is forionsly re-echoed by the Chrwtimis 
(Clomctis Alex, in Protrotitioo, p. 40, Arnobios contra Cent's, I. vi.’ p. 246.). Yet those stones 
were no other than the fix crvAa of Svria and Greece, so renowned in sacred and profane anti- 
qoitv (Euaeb. Prasp. Evangel, k i. p. 87. Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 44—86 ). 

(50) The two horrid subjects of Av’lpo6v?ta and IlauJoGvaca, are accurately discussed ’by 
the learned Sir John Marsham ( Canon. Chron p. 76-^76. 301—804.). Sanchomathn derives the 
Pbcnnictau sacrifices from tin* example of Ghronus ; bnt we are ignorant w hether Chronus liTed 
before, or after, Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all. 

(51) JCar* trb; sxccoto* natia xOvov, 4* the reproach of Porphyry ; hot be likewise im- 
pntes to the Romans the same bartmroos emtom. wliieh, A. C. C. 857, <bad been finallv alio, 
lislted. Dumctha, Daumal »1 Gendsl, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabul. p. 37. Arabia, p. 9 — 29.) and 
Abulfeda (p. 51.) ; and may be found in D Angle's maps, in the mid-desert between Obalbar and 
Tadmor. 

(M) Prowpin. (Jo Ml. Ponlto, U tragrlo. |l. .1, c. >o,l Poooel, (SIperiTOo. n. T2. 
86.|, Mletl thr human McrifiCM of tho Arab, in the a rah con, ora. Tho Janfor DDll iwpo of Ab- 
Uillah ii a trajitioo rather than a fact (Gagmer, Via do Mahomet, tom. i. p. 8T— 94. 1- 
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abstained from the taste of swine's flesh (53); they circumcised (54) 
their children at the age of puberty: the same customs, without the 
censure er the precopi of the Koran, have been silently transmitted i * 
to their posterity and proselytes. It has been sagaciously conjec- 
tured, that tin' artful legislator indulged the stubborn prejudices of 
his countrymen. It is more simple to believe that he adhered to the 
habits and opinions of his youth, without foreseeing that a practice 
-congenial to the climate of Mecca might become useless or inconve- 
nient on the banks of the Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free: the adjacent kingdoms were shaken by the intrc.]nctk» 
storms of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted sects fled to the 
happy land where they might profess what they thought, and prac- 
tise what they professed. The religions of tlic Sahians and Ma- 
rians, of the Jews and Christians, -were disseminated from the 
Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. In a remote period of antiquity, Sa- 
binnism was diffused over Asia by the science of the Chaldeans (55) 
and the arms of the Assyrians. From the olraervations of two 
-thousand years, the priests and astronomers of Itabylon (56) de- 
duced the eternal laws of nature and providence. They adored 
the seven gods, or angels, who directed the course of the seven 
planets, and shed their irresistible influence on the earth. The at- 
tributes of the seven planets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
and the twenty-four constellations or the northern and southern 
hemisphere, were represented by images and talismans ; the seven 
days of the week w , ere dedicated to their respective deities; the 
Sahians prayed thrice each day 1 ; and the temple of the moon at 
Harau was the term of their pilgrimage (57). But the flexible ge- 
nius of their faith was always ready either to teach or to learn : in 
the tradition of the creation, tile deluge, and the patriarchs, they 
held a singular agreement with their Jewish captives; they ap- 


f53) Snillla earn thus abstinent, say* Solinu* [ Polyhistnr. c. S3 ], who copies Plinj (1. tiii. c. 68.; 
(la the ■(range supposition, that boss cannot live in Arabia, ty* Egyptians were actuated by a na- 
tural and superstitious horryr for that unclean beast ( Marsham, Canon, p. 205.). The old Arabians 
likewise practised, pott cotium , the rile of ablution ( Herodot. 1. i. c. Bo.], which is sanctilied by 
-the Mahometan law ( Reland, p. 75, &c. Chardin, or rather the Motiah of Shah Abbas, tom. iv. 

The Mahometan doctors are not Hand of the subject ; yet they hqhl dimmeisioji necertary to 
^)sali<ft, and new protend that Mahomet was miraculously born without a foreskin ( Pocock.Spr- 
i, p. 319,320. .Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. flip. 107.). m '*’* 

“ ftndh 


(5J) Diodorus Siculus ( tom. i. f. II. p. 149 — 145 ) hast cast on flietr religion the euriqn* but sn- 
IfrMiil (dance of a Greek. Their astronomy would he far more Valuable; the* had lookisl through 
the talfsrope nT re as on, since they could doubt whether tfce sup were in the number of the planets 

«r qt the fired stfcja. 

(56lSimpliciu»( whi b . . - 

Jfrmiyrhr-n n 474. who itttubts the fact, hai-aw* -it if adverte to his system*. The«arUrst dale 
W the Chaldeaw observations is the $ tor '2234 bafore Christ. After the conqpest of^Babylon by 


■What 


i. ' ^ f , . 

who quotes Porphyry), de Casio, l.*f?com. ihi. p. 193. lin, IB- spad Maxtfhnm, 
1» who 
enratioi 
ro eorai 
be annl 

194. m!dfC.),*D'fltrb«lot [Sabi, p. 725, 726 ), and Sale ( Prdimiaarj, Disburse. 


AterAder|liey^ero communicated, at flic requestor Aristotle, to the aflronomer flipparchus. 
a moment in the annals of science ! _ * 

(5ff Wncock' (Specin 


Abe annals of science ! 

, p. 138 — lift.), Hottinger (Uhl. Orient, p. 182— 203 ], Hyde (de/Jfligione 


p. 14, 1 5.) ? rather excite than gratify ourrafcwlty ; and the last of thpac writers confounds Sabianism 
With (be pnmiBrc religion of the Arabs. 
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pealed to the secret books of Adam, Seth, and Enoch; and a slight 
infusion of the Gospel has transformed the last remnant'of the Po- 
lytheists into the Christians of St. John, in the territory of Bas- 
th« Kagiaos. sora (38). The altars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians; 
but the injuries of the Sabians were revenged By the sword of 
Alexander ; Persia groaned above five hundred years under a fo- 
reign yoke ; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the 
contagion of idolatry, and breathed with their adversaries the frce- 
Tbe jew*. d 0 m of the desert (59). Seven hundred years before the death of 
Mahomet, the Jews were settled in Arabia : and a far greater mul- 
titude was expelled from the Holy Land in the wars of Titus and 
Hadrian. The industrious exiles aspired to liberty and power: they 
erected synagogues in the cities, and castles in the wilderness, and 
their Gentile converts were confounded with the children of Israel, 
ih» whom they resembled in the outward mark of circumcision. The 
christim,. £j ir j S fj an missionaries were still more active and successful : the 
Catholics asserted their universal reign ; the sects whom they op- 
pressed, successively retired beyond the limits of the Roman em- 
pire; the Marcionites and the Manichseans dispersed their fantastic 
opinions and apocryphal gospels ; the churches of Yemen, and the 
princes of Hira and Gassan, were instructed in a purer creed by 
the Jacobite and Ncstorian bishops (60). The liberty of choice was 
presented to the tribes; each Arab was free to elect or to compose 
his private religion; and the rude superstition of his house was 
mingled with the sublime theology of saints and philosophers. A 
fundamental article of faith was inculcated by the conseht of the 
learned strangers ; the existence of one supreme God, who is ex- 
alted above the powers of heaven and earth, but who has often re- 
vealed himself to mankind by the ministry of his angels and pro- 
phets, and whose grace or justice has interrupted, by seasonable 
miracles, the order of nature. The most rational of the Arabs 
acknowledged his power, though they neglected his worship (61) ; 
and it was habit rather. than conviction that still attached them to 


(58) D Amille (1 Eupbratc ct le Tigrc, p. ISO — 147.) will fix the position of these ambignons Chris- 
tians; Asscroannus ( Bibliot. Oriental, tom. it. p. 607 — 614.) may explain their tenet*. But it is a 
slippery task to ascertain the creed of an ignorant people, afraid and ashamed lo disclose thdir secret 
tradition*.* « 

(59J The Magi were fixed in the province of Bahrein {Gagnier, Tie de Mabomdt, ton*. iii. p. 114.1. 
and mingled with the old Arabians fpoeock, Specimen, p. 146 — 160.). 

(60) The state of the Jew* and Christians in Arabia is described by Pocoek from Sbawstani, $£C. 

( Specimen, p. 60. 114, &c.], Bollinger (Ityt. Orient, p. 212—238.), DHerMot f Bibliot: Orient. 
P* *74—476.), ltatnagc ( Hist. Ad Juir*, tom. vii. p. 188. tom. viii. p. 280.), and Sale ( Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 22, die. 33, die.). • \ * 

(61) la their otteHogs it was a maxim to defraod God for the profit ol the idol, non morflpotenL 

but a more Irritable, patron (PocOck, Specimen,^!. 108 *100.).* ■* ar 


* The Codex Nasirau*, tbeir *acxcd boot, haf erer : if ancient, tbeic. creeiT' baa been *o cor- 
been published by Norberg, whose researchea mpled with mysticism and Mahometanism, that 
contain alfeost all that is known of this singular its native lineaments arc Tory indistinct.— M. 
people. But their origin is almost a* obscure as T 
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the relics of idolatry. The Jews and Christians were the people of 
the Book ; the Bible was already translated into the Arabic lan- 
guage (62), and the volume of the Old Testament was accepted by 
the concord of these implacable enemies. In the story of the He- # 
brew patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to discover the fathers of 
their nation. They applauded the birth and promises of Ismael; 
revered the faith and virtue of Abraham; traced his pedigree and 
their own to the creation of the first man, and imbibed, with equal 
credulity, the prodigies of the holy text, and the dreams and tradi- 
tions of the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mahomet is an unskilful ca- Birth ,mt 
lumny of the Christians (63), who exalt instead of degrading the 
merit of their adversary His descent from Ismael was a national 
privilege or fable; but if the first steps of the pedigree (6k) are dark 
and doubtful, he could produce many generations of pure and ge- 
nuine nobility : he sprung from the tribe of Koreish and the family 
of Hashem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, the princes of Mecca, 
and the hereditary guardians of the Caaba. The grandfather of 
Mahomet was Abdot .Molalleb, the son of Hashem, a wealthy and 
generous citizen, who relieved the distress of famine with the sup- 
plies of commerce. Mecca, which had been fed by the liberality of 
the father, was saved by the courage of the son. The kingdom of 
Yemen was subject to the Christian princes of Abyssinia : their vas- 
sal Abrahah was provoked by an insult to avenge the honour of the 
cross ; and the holy city w as invested by a train of elephants, and 
an army of Africans. A treaty was proposed ; and, in the first au- 
dience, the grandfather of Mahomet demanded the restitution of his 
cattle. “ And why,” said Abrahah, “ do you not rather implore 
“ my clemency in favour or your temple, which I have threatened 
41 to destroy?” “ Because,” replied the intrepid chief, “ the cattle 
“ is my own ; the Caaba belongs to the gods, and they will defend 
44 their house from injury and sacrilege.” The want of provisions, 
or the valour of the Koreish, compelled the Abyssinians to a dis- 
graceful retreat : their discomfiture has been adorned with a mira- 


(62) Oar versions now extant, w bother Jewish or Christian, appear more recent than the Koran ; 
bnt the existence of a prior translation may be fairly inferred, — 1. From the perpetual practice 
of the synagogue, of expounding the Hebrew lesson by a paraphrase in llie vulgar tongue of the 
country. 2. From the analogy of the Armenian, Persian, /Etbiopic versions, expressly qnoted by 
the fathers of the fifth century, who assert that the Scriptures were translated into all the Barbaric 
languages (Walton, Prolegomena ad Bibiia Polyglot, p. 3*. 93—97. Simon, Hist. Critique dn V. ct 
du N. Testament, torn. i. p. 180, 181.232—286. 293, 305, 306. tom. iv. p. 206.). 

(63) In eo coDvcniunl omnes, ul plcbeio vilique generc or l urn, die. ( notlinger. Hist. Orient, 

p. 136.). TpI Theophanes, the most ancient of the Greeks, and the father of nanny a lie, con- 
fesses that Mahomet was of the race of Ismael, jx ynuxwTxrns (Chronograph. 

P 277.). 

(64) Abulfeda (in Tit. Mohammed, c. 1, 2.) and Gagnier (Tie de Mahomet, p. 25 — 97.) describe 
the popular and approved genealogy of the prophet. At Mecca, I would not dispute its authenticity: 
at Lausanne, I will venture to observe, 1. That lrom Ismael to Mahomet, a period of 2500 years, they 
reckon thirty, instead of seventy-five, generations. 2. That the modern Bedoweens are ignorant of 
their history, and careless of their pedigree (Voyage de D'Arvieux, p. 100. 103.). 
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culous flight of birds, who showered down stones on the heads of 
the infidels ; and the deliverance was long commemorated by the 
ara of the elephant (65). The glory of Abdol Motalleb was crowned 
with domestic happiness; his life was prolonged to the age of one 
hundred and ten years ; and he became the father of six daughters 
and thirteen sons. His best beloved Abdallah was tho most beau- 
tiful and modest of the Arabian youth ; and in the first night, when 
he consummated his marriage with Amina,* of the noble race ot 
the Zahrites, two hundred virgins are said to have expired of jea- 
lousy and despair. Mahomet, or more properly Mohammed, the 
only son of Abdallah and Amina, was born at Mecca, four years 
after the death of Justinian, and two months after the defeat of the 
Abvssinians (66), whose victory would have introduced into the 
Caaba the religion of the Christians. In his early infancy, he was: 
deprived of his father, his mother, and his grandfather; his uncles, 
were strong and numerous; and in the division of the inheritance, 
the orphan’s share was reduced to five camels and an /Ethiopian 
maid-servant. At home and abroad, in peace and war, Abu Taleb, 
the most respectable of his uncles, was the guide and guardian of 
his youth ; in his twenty-fifth year, he entered into the service of 
Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of Mecca, who soon rewarded his 
fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortune. The marriage con- 
tract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites the mutual love of Ma- 
homet and Cadijah; describes him as the most accomplished of the 
tribe of Koreish ; and stipulates a dowry of twelve ounces of gold 
and twenty camels, which was supplied by the liberality of hia 
uncle (67). By this alliance, the son of Abdallah was restored to, 


fOS) The aeed of this bistory, or fable, is contained in the evth chapter of I bo Koran ; and Gaguier 
(in Praifat. ad Vit. Mubam. [>. 18, fiic.) has translated the historical narrative of Abuifeda, which 
nay be illustrated from d'Herbelot (Bibliot. Oriental*, p. 12.) and Pocock (Specimen, p. 64.). Pri- 
daws ( me of Mahomet, p- 4b.) calls it a lie of the coinage of Mahomet ; but Sale (Koran, p. 501— 
503 ), wbd is half a Muwilman, attacks the inconsistent faith of the Doctor for believing the miracles 
of the Delphic Apollo. Maracei (Alcoran, tom. i. part ii. p. 14. topi. ii. p. 853.) ascribes the miracle 
to the devil, and extorts from the Mahometans tho confession, that God would not have defended 
against the Christians (he idols of the Caaba. * 

(68) The safest «ras of Ahntfaia (in Vit. e. I. p. 2.), of Ahnrander,- or the Greeks, 882, of Bockt 
Naser, or Nahonasscr, 1316, equally lead ns to the year 569. The old Arabian calendar is too dark 
and uncertain to support the Benedictines ( Art dc Verifier les Dates, p. 15.), w ho, from the day of 
the month and week, deduce a now mode of calculation, and remove the birth of Mahomet to the 
year ofCbrist510, the lOtb of November. Tot this date would agree with the year 882 of the Greeks, 
which is assigned by Eitnacin ( Hist. Saracen, p. 5.) and Abulpharngius^ Dynast, p. 101. and Errata* 
PBcock's version.). While we refine our chronology, it is possible that the illiterate prophet waft 
ignorant of his own age.f 

(6?) I copy tbe honours Ido testimony of Abu Taleb to hit family and nephew. Laos Dei, qoi non 


* Amina or Emina was of Jewish birth. V. 
Hammer. Gesehichte der Assam, p. 10. — M. 

+ The date of the birth of Mahomet is not yet 
fi*ed with precision. It is only known from 
Oriental authors that he wtu born on a Monday, 
tbe unh Reby 1st, the third month of the Ma- 
hometan year ; the ynnr 40 or 42 of Chosroes 
Nnshirvan, king of Persia ; the year 811 of tho 


Sela—idan ara ; the year 1316 of the jera of Na- 
bonsssar. This leaves the poiut undecided bo- 
tween the years 569, 570, 571. of J. C. See tho. 
Memoir of M. Silv. de Sacy, on (litters events in 
the history of the Arabs before Mahomet, Mem.. 
Amd . des Inscript. vol. xlvii. p. 537. 531. SW 
Martin, vol. u. p. 59. — E, 
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Hie station of his ancestors ; and the judicious matron was content 
with bis domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of his age (68), 
he assumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the religion of the 
Koran. 

According to tho tradition of his companions, Mahomet (69) wasCM^uou 
distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift which is prophet, 
seldom despised, except by those to whom it has been refused. Be- 
fore he spoke, the orator engaged on his side the affections of a 
public or private audience. They applauded his commanding pre- 
sence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, his 
flowing beard, his countenance that painted every sensation of the 
soul,- and his gestures that enforced each expression of the tongue, 
la the familiar oflices of life he scrupulously adhered to the grave 
and ceremonious politeness of his country : his respectful attention 
to the rich and powerful was dignifled by his condescension and af- 
fability to the poorest citizens of Mecca : the frankness of his man- 
ner concealed the artiiice of his views; and the habits of courtesy 
were imputed to personal friendship or universal benevolence. His 
memory was capacious and retentive; his wit easy and social, his 
imagination sublime; his judgment clear, rapid, and decisive, lie 
possessed tho courage both of thought and action ; and, although 
his designs might gradually expand with hit success, the first idea 
which he entertained of Ids divine mission bears the stamp of aa 
original and superior genius. The son of Abdallah was educated 
in the bosom of the noblest race, in the use of the purest dialect of 
Arabia ; and the fluency of bis speech was corrected and enhanced 
by the practice of discreet and seasonable silence. With these 
powers of eloquence, Mahomet was an illiterate Barbarian : his 
youth ltad never been instructed in the arts of reading and wri- 
ting (70) ; the common ignorance exempted him from shame or ro- 


a slirpe Ahrahami et semine Lsmaclis coo tii tail, el nobis regionem sacra m dedit, et oos juUic«s 
hmiiiuibus stalnit. Potto Mohammed iilios Abdollahi nepotis mei { nepoM meut ) quo com ox mjuo 
libra btUir e keraisbidis qwspiam cut non prKpouderatnras est, bom late ei excellcnlia, et iotelv 
leclu el gloria, et acominc, elsi opum ioops fucrit [ cl eerie opes umbra transient sunt el doposiium 
quod reddi defat), desidcrio Cbadijm filrae Chowailedi tenetur, et ilia vicis-in* ipsitrt, quirquid 
autem doits vico pelieritta, ego in me suadpiam { Pocock, Specimen, e seplima parte libri Bbn 
Hamduni). 

(68) The private life of Mahomei, from his birlh to his missioo, is preserved by Abulfcda (in Tit. 
C* B— 7.), and the Arabian writers of genuine or apocryphal note, who arc alleged by lloilmger 
( Hist. Orient, p. 204—211.), Maracci (lorn. i. p. IO—i4.j, and Uaguter (Tie de Mahomet, ton. i. 
p. 07— 134.). 

(«) A Intifada, in Tii. c. lav, lxvi. Gagnier, Tie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 272—280.; the best tra- 
ditions of the person and conversation of the prophet are derived from Ayesha, Ali, ami Abu lloraira 
(Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 267. Ockicy's Hist, of tho Saraeens, vol. li. p. 149. j, surnamed the Father of a 
Cat, who died in ibe year 59 of the Hegira. 

(70) Those who behov© that Mahomet could read or write, are incapable of reading what is writ- 
lew, with another pen, in the Suras, or Chapters of the Koran vii. xxix. xevi. These texts, and the 
tradition of the Sonna, are admitted, without doubt, by Abolfeda ( io Tit. c. vii.), Gagnier (Not. 
ad A bulled, p. Ik), Pocock (Specimen, p. 151 .), Relaod (de Religiose Mohammedica, p. 23 6 ), and 
Sale ( Preliminary Discourse, p. 42,). Mr. White, almost alone, denies the ignorance, to accuse the 
imposture, of the prophet. His arguments are far from satisfactory. Two short trading journeys to 
the fairs of Syria were surely not sufficient to infuse a scienca so rare among the caucus of 
Mecca : it was not in the cool deliberate act of a treaty, that Mahomet would have drop! tho mas k ; 


f 
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proach, but he was reduced to a narrow circle of existence, and 
deprived of those faithful mirrors, which reflect to our mind the 
minds of sages and heroes. Yet the book of nature and of man was 
open to his view; and some fancy has been indulged in the politi- 
cal and philosophical observations which are ascribed to the Arabian 
traveller (71). He compares the nations and the religions of the 
earth ; discovers the weakness of the Persian and Roman monar- 
chies; beholds, with pity and indignation, the degeneracy of the 
times; and resolves to unite, under one God and one king, the in- 
vincible spirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our more accu- 
rate inquiry will suggest, that, instead of visiting the courts, the 
camps, the temples, of the East, the two journeys of Mahomet into 
Syria were confined to the fairs of Rostra and Damascus; that he 
was only thirteen years of age when he accompanied the caravan of 
his uncle; and that his duty compelled him to return as soon as he 
had disposed of the merchandise of Cadijah. In these hasty and 
superficial excursions, the eye of genius might discern some objects 
invisible to his grosser companions ; some seeds of knowledge might 
be cast upon a fruitful soil ; but his ignorance of the Syriac lan- 
guage must have checked his curiosity; and I cannot perceive, in 
the life or writings of Mahomet, that his prospect was far extended 
beyond the limits of the Arabian world. From every region of that 
solitary world, the pilgrims of Mecca were annually assembled, by 
the calls of devotion and commerce : in the free concourse of multi- 
tudes, a simple citizen, in his native tongue, might study the poli- 
tical stale and character of the tribes, the theory and practice of the 
Jews and Christians. Some useful strangers might be tempted, or 
forced, to implore the rights of hospitality; and the enemies of Ma- 
homet have named tho Jew, the Persian, and the Syrian monk, 
whom they accuse of lending their secret aid to the composition of 
the Koran (72). Conversation enriches the understanding, but so- 
litude is the school of genius; and the uniformity of a work de- 
notes the hand of a single artist. From his earliest youth Mahomet 
was addicted to religious contemplation, each year, during the 
month of Ramadan, he withdrew from (lie world, and from the 


nor con any conclusion be drawn from the word* of disease and delirium. The Uttered youth, 
before he aspirix! to the prophetic character, must have often exercised, in private life, the art* 
of reading and writing ; and his lint converts, of his own family, would have been the first 
to delect and upbraid bis scandalous hypocrisy ( White's Sermons, p. 203, 204. Notes, p. xixvi— 
inviii.). 

(71) I be Count dc Roulainvillicrs (Vie do Mahomed, p. 202—228.) leads his Arabian pupil, like the 
Tclemachus of Penolon, or the Cyrus of Ramsay. His journey to the court of Persia is probably & 
fiction ; nor can 1 trace tbe origin of bis exclamation, “ Los Grecs sont pourtant do* bomme*." The 
two Syrian journeys are expressed by almost all tbe Arabian writers, both Mahometans aud Christians 
(Gagnier ad Abutted. p. 10.). 

(T2) 1 am not at leisure to pursue the fables or conjectures which name the strangers accused or 
Suspected by the infidels of Mecca ( Moran, c. 16. p. 223. c. 35. p. 297. with Sale's Remarks. Pri- 
deaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 22 — 27. Gagnicr, Not. ad Ahulfed. p. II. 74. Maracci, tom. ii. p. 400.). 
Even Prideaux has observed, that the transaction must have been secret, and that tho scene lay in 
the heart of Arabia. 
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arms of Cadijah : in the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca (73), 
he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is not 
in the heavens, but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, 
under the name of Islam, he preached to his family and nation, is 
compounded of an eternal truth, and a necessary fiction, That 

THERE IS ONLY ONE COD, AND THAT MaHOMET IS THE APOSTLE 

of God. 

It is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that while the learned o»e co- 
nations of antiquity were deluded by the fables of polytheism, their 
simple ancestors of Palestine preserved the knowledge and worship 
of the true God. The moral attributes of Jehovah may not easily 
be reconciled with the standard of Auman’virtue: his metaphysical 
qualities are darkly expressed; but each page of the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets is an evidence of his power : the unity of his name is 
inscribed on the first table of the law ; and his sanctuary was never 
defiled by any visible image of the invisible essence. After the ruin 
of the temple, the faith of the Hebrew exiles was purified, fixed, 
and enlightened, by the spiritual devotion of the synagogue; and 
the authority of Mahomet will not justify his perpetual reproach, 
that the Jews of Mecca or Medina adored Ezra as the son of God (74) . 

But the children of Israel had ceased to be a people; and the reli- 
gions of the world were guilty, at least in the eyes of the jfophet, 
of giving sons, or daughters, or companions, to the supreme God. 

In the rude idolatry of tho Arabs, the crime is manifest and au- 
dacious : the Sabians are poorly excused by the pre-eminence of the 
first planet, or intelligence, in their cceleslial hierarchy; and in the 
Magian system the conflict of the two principles betrays the im- 
perfection of the conqueror. The Christians of the seventh cen- 
tury had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of paganism : their 
public and privato vows were addressed to the relics and images 
that disgraced the temples of the East: the throne of the Almighty 
was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saintg, and angels, tho 
objects of popular veneration ; and the Collyridian heretics, who 
flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the Virgin Mary 
with the name and honours of a goddess (75). The mysteries of the 
Trinity and Incarnation appear to contradict the principle of the 
divine unity. In their obvious sense, they introduce three equal 


(73) Abulfeda in Til. c. 7. p. 15. Gagnier, u>m. i. p. 133. 135. The situation of Mount Hera 
U remarked 1 > y Abulfeda ( Geograph. Arab. p. 4.). Tel Uabomel bad never read of tbe cave of 
Egeria, ubi nocturnal Nuraa conslitucbal arnica*, of tbe Glean mount, where Vino* conversed with 
Jove, &c. 

(74) Koran, c. 9. p. 153. Al Beidawl, and tbe other commentators quoted by Sale, adhere to the 
charge ; but 1 do not understand that it U coloured by the moat obscure or absurd tradition of tbo 
Talmudists. 

(75) Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. W5— T28. Tbe Collyridian heresy was carried from Thrace to 
Arabia by some women, and the name was borrowed from the x^Xivpt;, or cake, which they offered 
to the goddess. This example, that of Bcryllus bishop of Boslra (Eoseb. HisL Eccles. L Ti. C. 33.}, 
and several others, may excuse tbe reproach, Arabia haerescwo ferax. 
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deities, and transform the man Jesus into the substance of the Son 
of God (76) : an orthodox commentary will satisfy only a believing 
mind : intemperate curiosity and zeal had torn the veil of the sanc- 
tuary ; and each of the Oriental sects was eager to confess that all, 
except themselves, deserved the reproach of idolatry and polytheism. 
The creed of Mahomet is free from suspicion or ambiguity ; and tho 
Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity of God. The prophet of 
Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of stars and planets, 
on the rational principle that whatever rises must set, that whatever 
is born must die, that whatever is corruptible must decay and 
perish (77). In the Au Jior of the universe, his rational enthusiasm 
confessed and adored an* infinite and eternal being, without form 
or place, without issue or similitude, present to our most secret 
thoughts, existing by the necessity of his own nature, and deriving 
from liimself all moral and intellectual perfection. These sublime 
truths, thus announced in the language of the prophet (78), are 
firmly held by his disciples, and delined with metaphysical preci- 
sion by the interpreters of the Koran. A philosophic tlieist might 
subscribe the popular croed of the Mahometans (79) : a creed too 
sublime perhaps for our present faculties. What object remains 
for the fancy, or even the understanding, when we have abstracted 
from lire unknown substance all ideas of time and space, of motion 
and matter, of sensation and reflection ? The first principle of reason 
and revelation was continued by the voice of Mahomet : his pros©* 
lytes, from India to Morocco, are distinguished by the name of 
Unitarians ; and tho danger of idolatry has been prevented by the 
interdiction of images. The doctrine of eternal decrees and abso- 
lute predestination is strictly embraced by the Mahometans ; and 
they struggle, with the common difficulties, how to reconcile the 
prescience of God with the freedom and responsibility of man ; /iota 
to explain the permission of evil under the reign of infinite power 
and infinite goodness. 

The God of nature has written his existence on all his works, 
and his law in the heart of man. To restore the knowledge of tho 


(76) The three gods in the Koran (c. 4. p. 81. c. 5. p. 92.) arc obtit wl y directed against our Ca» 
thohe mystery : but the Arabic commentators understand them of the Father, the Son, and the 
Virgin Mary, an heretical Trinity , maintained, at it is Mid, by some Barbarians at the council of 
Nice (Eut\rh.|Annal. tom. i. p. 440. |. Bat the existence of the .Vartantfes is dented hy the candid 
Bcaasobre (Hist, de Mamcheisnie, tom. i. p. &3‘2.) ; and he derives the mistake from the word Rouah, 
the llolv Ghost, which in some Oriental tongues is of the feminine gender, and is figuratively 
styled tho mother of Christ in the gospel of the Naxarenes. 

(77) This train of thonght is philosophically exemplified in the character of Ahraham, who op- 
posed in Chahhea the first introduction of idolatry (Koran, c. 6. p. 106. D'Herhelot, Bibliot. Orient, 
p. 13). 

(78) See the Koran, particularly the second ( p. SO.), the fifty-seventh ( p. 437.), the fifty-eighth 
(p. 441.), chapters, which proclaim the Omnipotence of the Creator. 

(79) The most orthodox creeds are translated hy Pocock ( Specimen, p. 274. 284—292. ), Ocklfy 
(Hist, of the Saraeen«, vol. ii. p. Ixxxii — xcv. ), Reland (de Religion. Mnham. I. i. p. 7— IS.), and 
Chardin ( Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 4—28.). The great troth, that God is without similitude, 
is foolishly cniicised by Maracci (Alcoran, ton. i. part til. p. 87—94.), because be made man after 
his own image. 
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one, anil the practice of the other, has been tho real or pretended 
aim of the prophets of every age : the liberality of Mahomet allowed cXInd "to 
to his predecessors the same credit which he claimed for liiinself ; p’rophei? 
and the chain of inspiration was prolonged from the fall of Adam 
to the promulgation of the Koran (80). During that period, some 
rays of prophetic light had been imparted to one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand of the elect, discriminated by their respective 
measure of virtue and grace ; three hundred and thirteen apostles 
were sent with a special mission to recall their country from idola- 
try and vice ; one hundred and four volumes have been dictated 
by the Holy Spirit ; and six legislators of transcendent brightness 
have announced to mankind the six successive revelations of va- 
rious rites, but of one immutable religion. The authority and sta- 
tion of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise 
in just gradation above each other; but whosoever hates or rejects 
any one of the prophets is numbered with the infidels. The writ- 
ings of the patriarchs were extant only in the apocryphal copies of 
the Greeks and Syrians (81) : the conduct of Adam had not entitled 
him tt> the gratitude or respect of his children ; the seven precepts 
of Noah were observed by an inferior and imperfeet class of the 
proselytes of the synagogue (82) ; and the memory of Abraham 
was obscurely revered by the Sabians in his native land of Chaldea: 
of the myriads of prophets, Moses and Christ alone lived and reigned ; 
and tho remnant of the inspired writings was comprised in the books 
of the Old and the New Testament. The miraculous story of Moses 
is consecrated and embellished in the Koran (83) ; and the captive' 

Jews enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own belief on the 
nations whose recent creeds they deride. For the author of Chris- 
tianity, the Mahometans aro taught by the prophet to entertain a 
high and mysterious reverence (84). “ Verily, Christ Jesus, the jcm. 

“ son of Mary, is the apostle of God, and his word, which he con- 
“ veyed unto Mary, and a Spirit proceeding from him : honourable 
“ in this world, and in the world to come; and one of those who 


(80) Rcland, de Belig. Mnham. I. l.p. 17—47. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 73 — 76. Voyage 
do Chardm, torn. It. p. 28 — 37. and 37—47. for the Persian addition, “ Alt is the Vicar of God l" 
Tel the precise Dumber of prophets is not an article of faith. 

(81) For the apocryphal books of Adam, seo Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus V. T. p. 27 — 29, ^ 
of Sulh, p. 134 — 157. ; of Enoch, p. 160—219. Dot tb« booh of Enoch is consecrated, in some mea- 
sure, by the quotation of tho apostle SL Judo; and a long legendary fragment is alleged by Syn* 
ccUusaod Scaliger.* 

(82) Tho seven precepts of Noah are explained by Marsham (Canon. Chronlcos, p. 154— 180. )„ 
who adopts, on this occasion, the learning and credulity of Selden. 

(83) The articles of Adam , JVoaA, Abraham , J loirs, die. in the Bibliolheqnc of D’llerbelot, aro 
gaily bedecked with the fanciful legends of tho Mahometans, who bate built on tbe ground-work of 
Scripture and the Talmud. 

(84) korau, c. 7. p. 128, die. c. 10. p. 173, da. D’llerbelot, p. 647, die. 


* Tho whole book has since been recovered in translated by Archbishop Lawrence. Oxford, 
the Ethiopk language,— and lias been edited and 1821.— M. 
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“ approach near to the presence of God (85).” The wonders of the 
genuine and apocryphal gospels (86) are profusely heaped on his 
head ; and the Latin church has not disdained to borrow from the 
Koran the immaculate conception (87) of his virgin mother. Yet 
Jesus was a mere mortal ; and, at the day of judgment, his testi- 
mony will serve to condemn both the Jews, who reject him as a 
prophet, and the Christians, who adore him as the son of God. 
The malice of his enemies aspersed his reputation, and conspired 
against his life; but their intention only was guilty ; a phantom or 
a criminal was substituted on the cross; and the innocent saint was 
translated to the seventh heaven (88) . During six hundred years the 
Gospel was the way of truth and salvation ; but the Christians in- 
sensibly forgot both the laws and the example of their founder ; and 
Mahomet was instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the church, as 
well as the synagogue, of corrupting the integrity of the sacred 
text (89). The piety of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assur- 
ance of a future Prophet, more illustrious than themselves : the 
evangelic promise of the Paraclete, or Holy Ghost, was prefigured 
in the name, and accomplished in the person of Mahomet (90), the 
greatest and the last of the apostles of God. 
the to ran. The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought and 

language: the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate without ef- 
fect on the ear of a peasant; yet how minute is the distance of their 
understandings, if it be compared with the contact of an infinite 
and a finite mind, with the word of God expressed by the tongue 
or the pen of a mortal ? The inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, 
of the apostles and evangelists of Christ, might not be incompatible 
with the exercise of their reason and memory ; and the diversity of 

(85) Koran, c. 3. p. 40. c. 4. p. 80. D'llcrbelol, p. 399, die. 

(86) Sec the gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex Apocryphns N. T. of Fabritius, 
who collects the various testimonies concerning it ( p. 128— 158. J. It via* published in Greek by 
Colelier, and in Arabic by Sike, who thinks our present copy more recent than Mahomet. Tct hit 
quotations agree with the original about the speech of Christ in hiscradle, his living birds of day, die. 
[Sike, c. I. p. 168, 169. c. 36. p. 198, 199. c. 46. p. 206. Colelier , C. 2. p. 160, 161.}. 

(87) It is darkly hinted in the Koran ( c. 3. p. 39.), and more dearly explained by the tradition 
of the Sonnites ( Bale's Note, and Maracci, tom. ii. p. 112.). In the xiilh century, the imsnrulata 
conception was condemned by SI. Bernard as a presumptuous novelty ( Fra Paolo, lsloria del Con- 
Ctlio di Trento, 1. ii.). 

(88) See the Koran, c. 3. v. 53. and c. 4. v. 156. of Maraeci’s edition. Pens esl prawtantissirau* 
dolose agentium (an odd praise). . . nrc crncilixerunt eum, sed objects est eis similitudo : an expres- 
sion that may snit with the system of tin* Poceles; but the commentators believe (Maracci, tom. ii. 
p. 113 — 115. 173. Sale, p. 42, 43. 79.), that another man, a friend or an enemy, was crucified in 
the likeness of Jesus ; a fable which they had read in the gospel of St. Barnabas, and wWh had 
been started as early as the time ol I returns, by some Ebionitc heretics (Beansobre, Hist, do Mani- 
cheisme, torn. ii. p. 25. Mosheim deRcb. Christ, p. 353 ). 

(89) This charge is obscurely urged in the Koran ( e. 3. p. 45.) : but neither Mahomet, nor bis 
followers, are sufDdeully versed in languages and criticism to give any weight or colour to their 
suspicions. Tet the Arians and Ncstorian* could relate some stories, and the illiterate prophet 
might listen to the bold assertions ol the Manielueans. See Beansobre, tom. i. p. 291 — 305. 

(90) Among the prophecies of the Old and New Testament, which are perverted by the fraud or 
ignorance of the Musulmans, they apply to the prophet the promise of the ParncUte, or Comforter, 
which bad been already usurped by the Mnnlanists and Manicbseans ( Beausobre, Hist. Critique du 
■anichlitm e, tom. i. p. .263, flic. } ; and the easy change of letters wtoixWro; for w«pAXAV]T 0 { f 
affords the etymology of the namo of Mohammed (Maracci, torn. i. part i. p. 15—28 ). 
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their genius is strongly marked in the stylo and composition of the 
books of the Old and New Testament, liut Mahomet was content 
with a character, more humble, yet more sublime, of a simple edi- 
tor; the substance of the Koran (91), according to himself or his 
disciples, is uncreated and eternal; subsisting in the essence of the 
Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of his everlast- 
ing decrees. A paper copy, in a volume of silk and gems, was 
brought down to the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, un- 
der the Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched on the most 
important errands; and this trusty messenger successively revealed 
the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a per- 
petual and perfect measure of the divine will, the fragments of the 
Koran were produced at the discretion of Mahomet; each revelation 
is suited to the emergencies of his policy or passion ; and all con- 
tradiction is removed by the saving maxim, that any text of Scrip- 
ture is abrogated or modified by any subsequent passage. The 
word of God, and of the apostle, was diligently recorded by his dis- 
ciples on palm-leaves and the shoulder-bones of mutton ; and the 
pages, without order or connection, were cast into a domestic chest 
in the custody of one of his w ives. Two years after the death of 
Mahomet, the sacred volume was collected and published by his 
friend and successor Abubeker: the work was revised by the caliph 
Othman, in the thirtieth year of the Hegira; and the various edi- 
tions of the Koran assert the same miraculous privilege of an uni- 
form and incorruptible text. In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, 
the prophet rests the truth of his mission on the merit of his book; 
audaciously challenges both men and angels to imitate the beauties 
of a single page; and presumes to assert that God alone could dic- 
tate this incomparable performance (92). This argument is most 
powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, whose mind is attuned 
to faith and rapture; whose ear is delighted by the music of sounds; 
and w hose ignorance is incapable of comparing the productions of 
human genius (93) . The harmony and copiousness of style will not 
reach, in a version, the European infidel : he will peruse with im- 
patience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, and precept, and 
declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an idea, which 
sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the clouds, 
ihc divine attributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian missionary; 
but his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime simplicity of the 

|»l) FoMhe Koran, ie« d’HrrMot, p. »S— *8. Maracci, lorn. i. io til. Mohammed. p. Jl— «S. 
Sele^ Preliminary Discourse, p’. 56 — 70. „ • 

(92) Koran, c. W. v. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 236. In Maracci, p. 410 J * ' 

(93) Yet a sect of Arabiaoa was persuaded, that it might be equalled or surpassctfbr an human 
pen (Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, 6ic.) ; and Maracci (the polemic is too hard for the translator) deride* 
£hc rhyming affectation of the moat applauded passage (torn. i. part ii. p. 69—75.). 


> nr a 

• Compare ron Hammer. Oetcbichle drr Atuulncn, p. II.— M. 
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book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same country, and 
in the same language (9k). If the composition of the Koran eiceed 
the faculties of a man, to what superior intelligence should we as- 
cribe the Iliad of Homer, or the Philippics of Demosthenes? In 
all religions, the life of the founder supplies the silence of his writ- 
ten revelation : the sayings of Mahomet were so many lessons af 
truth ; his actions so many examples of virtue ; and the public and 
private memorials were preserved by his wires and companions. 
At the end of two hundred years, the Sonm, or oral law, fixed and 
consecrated by the labours of Al Boehari, who discriminated seven 
thousand two hundred and seventy-five genuine traditions, from a 
mass of three hundred thousand reports, of a more doubtful or spu- 
rious character. Each day the pious author prayed in the temple 
of Mecca, and performed hrs ablutions with the water of Zemzeni : 
the pages were successively deposited on the pulpit, and the se- 
pulchre of the apostle ; and the work has been approved by the four 
orthodox sects of the Sonnites (95). 

Mirada. The mission of the ancient prophets, -of Moses and of Jesus, had 
! been confirmed by marry splendid prodigies ; and Mahomet was re- 
peatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, to produce 
a similar evidence of his divine legation ; to call down from heaven 
•the angel or the volume of his revelation, to create a garden in the 
desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving city. As often 
as he is pressed by the demands of the Koreish, he involves him- 
self in the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals to the in- 
ternal proofs of his doctrine, and shields himself behind the provi- 
dence of God, who refuses those signs and wonders that would 
•depreciate the merit of faith, and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. 
Bnt the modest or angry tone of his apologies betrays his weakness 
and vexation; and these passages of scandal established, beyond 
suspicion, the integrity of the Koran (96). The votaries of Maho- 


(04) Colloquia ( whether real or fabulmis 1 in media Arabia atque ab Arabibm hibita ( Lowtb, dr 
Poesi llebnoonun Prelect, xxxii, xxxiii, xxxiv. with bis German editor Michaclu, Epimetron iv.). 
Yet Hicbarlis (p. 671—673. } has detected many Egyptian images, the elephantiasis, papyrus, Nile, 
crocodile, 4 c. Tbe language is ambiguously six led. Arabico- Urbrwi. The resemblance or the sister 
dialed* wa* much more visible in their childhood, than in llitir mature age | Michaohi, p. 632. 
Schultens, in Pra-fat. Job].* • * 

(95) Al Boehari died A. H. 224. See DHerbdot. p. 208 . 416. 827. Gagoier, Not. ad A boiled. 
. c. It), p. 33. 

,,(96) Spo more remarkably, Koran, c. 2. 6. 12, 13. 17. Prideaux (Life of Wall oroet, p. 1%, 19.) has 
confounded the impostor. Maracci. with a more learned apparatus, has shown that the jxumges 
\ylncb deny bis miracles are clear and positive | Alcoran, torn. i. part U. p.1— 12.) and those jphteh 
seem to assert them are ambiguous and insudicienl (p. 12—22.). * h • 


* f hd ag<w»f tbe book of lob is still trad pro- 
habty will still be disputed. RosrnmOller thus 
•tales bis pwn opinion : — * 4 Certe serioribus 
reipiiblic.e temponhus assigtiandum Jibrum, 
suader Aidelur ad Chaldaismum vergeus wrrao." 
Tot the observations of Kosegarten, which Ro» 
senmuller has given in a note, and common 


reason, suggest that this Cbaldtlaa may ho the 
native form of a much earlier durtcct ; ortbeCbtl* 
daw may have adopted tbe poetical archaiso* Of 
a dialect, differing i rom. hot not Jets tortpil, 
than the Hebrew. Seodlosenmoller, Prolog. on 
Job, page 41. The pootfy appears to me U) belong 
40 a much earlier period.— M. 1 v 
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met arc more assuml than himself of his miraculous gifts; and 
their confidence and credulity increase as they arc farther removed 
from the lime and place of his spiritual exploits. They believe or 
aflim that trees went forth to meet him; that he was saluted 
by stones; that water gushed from his fingers; that he fed the hun- 
gry, cured the sick, and raised the dead; that a beam groaned to 
him ; that a camel complained to him ; that a shoulder of umlton 
informed him of its being poisoned: and that both animate and in- 
animate nature wore equally subject to the apostle of God (97). 
His dream of a nocturnal journey is seriously described as a real 
and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal, the Borak, con- 
veyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem : with his 
companion Gabriel, he successively ascended the seven heavens, 
and received and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the pro- 
phets, and the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the 
seventh heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed; he 
passed the veil of unity, approached within two bow-shots of the 
throne, and felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, when his 
shoulder was touched by the hand of God. After this familiar 
though important conversation, he again descended to Jerusalem, 
remounted the Borak, returnod to Mecca, and performed in the 
tenth part of a night the journey of many thousand years (98). 
According to another legend, the apostle- confounded in a national 
assembly the malicious challenge of the Koreish. His resistless 
word split asunder the orb of the moon : the obedient planet stooped 
from her station in the sky, accomplished the seven revolutions 
round the Caaba, sainted Mahomet in the Arabian tongue, and sud- 
denly contracting her dimensions, entered at the collar, and issued 
forth through the sleeve, of his shirt (99). The vulgar are amused 


(97} See tbe Specimen But Arabian, ihc ten of AbolpharagiavP- >7- die notes of Pooock, 
p. 187 — 190. D'HcrttcloL Bibliotheque Oriental.', p. 76, 77. Voyages de Chardin, ton. hr. 
p. 200 — 203. Maracci ( Alcoran, tom. i. p. 22 — 64. ) has most laboriously collected and confuted 
the miracle* and prophecies of Mahomet, which, acocordinguto qpine writers, amount to three 
thousand. 

(98) The nocturnal journey is circumstantially related by Abulfeda ( to Vit. Mohammed, c. 19. 

p. S3.), who wishes to think it • vision ; by Prideanx (p. 31—40.), who aggravates the absurdities ; 
and by Gagnicr (tom. i. p. 252—343.), who declares, from the zealous *! Jannalii, that to deny (his 
'journey, is to disbelieve the Koran. Yet tbc Koran, without naming either heaven, or Jerusalem, 
or Mecca, has oaly drops a mysterioas hint : Laaa ilii qui Iranstnlit servant mum ab oratorio Hamm 
ad oratorium remotissimum ( Karan, c. 17. v. 1. in Maraocj, tom. ii. p. 407.; for Sale’s version is 
acre licentious). A slender basis for iho aerial structure oftraditlon. ^ 

(99) la tbe prophetic style, which uses the present or past fop the foturc, Mahomet had said : 
Appropinquavithora, et scissa esl luna (Kora®, c. 54. >\A.in MantCci. tom. ii. p. 688.). This ligure 
of rhJtoric has boOn converted into a fact, whigh is saw to be at tested by the most respectable eyc- 
witneww (Masaloi, tom. ii.‘p. 690.). The festival is still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, tom. 
p. 201.) ; and the legend is tediously spun out hyOagnier (Vic dc Mahonyrt, tomi. p. 183—234.) on 
tbeVvith, an it should seem, of the credulous Al Jannabi. Yet a Mahometan doctor has arraigned 
the credit of the principal witness (apod Pocock, Specimen, p. 187.) ; the best interpreters are con- 
tent with the simple sense of the Koran (Al Beidawi, spud Hottinger, Hist. Orient. 1. ii. p. 392.); and 
-afaeoileoce of Abntfedaia worthy of a prince and a philosopher.* « 


Compare Hamaker, J Notes to lie. Auct. Lib. de Biped. Memphidos, p. 92.— M. 
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with these marvellous tales; but the gravest of the Musulman doc- 
tors imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge a latitude of 
faith or interpretation (100). They might speciously allege, that 
in preaching the religion it was needless to violate the harmony of 
nature ; that a creed unclouded with mystery may bo excused from 
miracles; and that the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than 
the rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety of su- 
perstition : a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were interwoven 
• with the essence of the Mosaic law'; and the spirit of the Gospel had 
evaporated in the pageantry of the church. The prophet of Mecca 
was tempted by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to sanctify the 
rites of the Arabians, and the custom of visiting the holy stone of 
the Caaba. Rut the precepts of Mahomet himself inculcate a more 
simple and rational piety : prayer, fasting, and aims, arc the reli- 
gious duties of a Musulman ; and lie is encouraged to hope, that 
prayer w ill carry him half way to God, fasting will bring him to the 
door of his palace, and alms will gain him admittance (101). I. Ac- 
cording to tiie tradition of the nocturnal journey, the apostle, in his 
personal conference with the Deity, was commanded to impose on 
his disciples the daily obligation of fifty prayers. Ry the advice of 
Moses, he applied for an alleviation of this intolerable burden; the 
number was gradually reduced to five; without any dispensation of 
business or pleasure, or. time or place : tlie devotion of the faithful 
is repeated at day-break, at noon, in the afternoon, in the evening* 
and at the first watch of the night; and, in the present decay of 
religious fervour, our travellers are edified by the profound humility 
and attention of the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is the key 
of prayer : the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, and the 
body, which was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined 
by the Koran ; and a permission is formally granted to supply with 
sand the scarcity of water. The words and attitudes of supplica- 
tion, as it is performed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on 
the ground, are prescribed by custom or authority; but the prayer 
is poured forth in short and fervent ejaculations; the measure of 
zeal is not exhausted by a tedious liturgy; and each Musulman for 
his own person is invested' with the character of a priest. Among 
the theists, who reject the>use of images, it has been found neces- 
sary to restrain the wanderings of the fancy, by directing the eye 
V «• f 

(100) Abulpbaragies. ill Sperimcn Hilt. Anb. p.'H.; ant! bii scepticism ii justified in thf note of 
Poeock, p. 190 — 194. Irani tba purest autboritirs. * 

(lot! Tbe most sulbeotic account ot three precepU, pilgrimage, prayer, lasting, alms, and abla- 
tions, is extracted tram tbe Persian and Arabian theologians by Maracci (Prodrom. part it. p. 9 

21.); Reland (in bis excellent treatise de Religionc Mobammetlica, Ctrerbl, HIT, p. 97—123.) ; and 
Chardin | Voyages en Perse, tom. i». p. 17— I9S.). Maracci is a partial accuser; but tbe jeweller, 
Chardin, bad the eyes ol a philosopher ; and Reland, a judicious student, had travelled over the East 
la his close at Utrecht. Tbe xisth letter ol Toarnelort (Voyage du Levant, tom. u. p. 123-390. in 
octavo) describes what he had seen ol the religion ol tbe Turks. 
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and the thought towards a kebla, or visible point of the horizon. 
The prophet was at first inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice 
of Jerusalem; but he soon returned to a more natural partiality; 
and five times every day. the eyes of the nations at Astracan, at 
Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly turned to the holy templo of Mecca. 
Yet every spot for the service of God is equally pure: the Maho- 
metans indifferently pray in their chamber or in the street. As a 
distinction from the Jews and Christians, the Friday in each week 
is set apart for the useful institution of public worship : the people 
is assembled in the niosch; and the iman, some respectable elder, 
ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer and pronounce the sermon. 
But the Mahometan religion is destitute of priesthood or sacrifice; 
and the independent spirit of fanaticism looks down with contempt 
on the ministers and the slaves of superstition.* II. The vo- 
luntary (102) penance of the ascetics, the torment and glory of their 
lives, was odious to a prophet who censured in his companions a 
rash vow of abstaining from flesh, and women, and sleep; and 
firmly declared, that he would suffer no monks in his religion (103). 
Yet he instituted, iii each year, a fast of thirty days; and strenu- 
ously recommended the observance, as a discipline which purities 
the soul and subdues the body, os' a salutary exercise of obedieneo 
to the will of God and his apostle. During the month of Uamadan, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, the Musulman abstains 
from eating, and drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes ; 
from all nourishment that can restore his strength, from all plea- 
sure that can gratify his senses. In the revolution of the lunar 
year, the Hamadan coincides, by turns, with the winter cold and the 
summer heat; and the patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst 
with a drop of water, must expect the close of a tedious and sultry 
day. The interdiction of wine, peculiar to some orders of priests 
or hermits, is converted by Mahomet alone into a positive and ge- 
neral law (104) ; and a considerable portion of the globe has abjured, 


(102) Mahomet (Saif's Koran, c. 9. p. 153.) reproaches the Christians with taking their priests and 
monks for their lords, besides God. Yet Maracci (Prodromus, part iii. p. 69, 70.) excuses the worship, 
especially of the pope, and quotes, from the Koran itself, Ihe case of Eblis, or Satan, who was cast 
from heaven for refusing to ldorc Adam. 

(103) Koran, c. 5. p. 94. and Sale's note, which refers to the authority of Jallaloddin and A1 
Beidawi. D'Herhelot declares, that Mahomet condemned la vie rrtigietue ; and that the first 
swarms of fakirs, derviscs, die. did not appear till after the year 300 of tho Hegira ( BiblioL Orient, 
p. 292. 718.). 

(104) Sec the double prohibition ( Koran, c. 2. p. 25. c. 5. p. 94.) ; the one in the style of a le- 


* Such is Mahometanism.heyond the precincts 
of the lloly City. But Mahomet retained, and 
the Koran sanctions, ( Sale's Koran, c. 5. in init. 
c. 22. vol. ii. p. 171, 172.), the sacrifice of sheep 
and camels ( probably according to the old Ara- 
bian rites) at Mecca ; and the pilgrims complete 
their ceremonial with sacrifices, sometimes as 
numerous and costly as thoae of king Solomon. 
Compare note,vol. iii. c. xxiii . p. 1 12. and Forster’s 

▼I. 


Mahometanism I'nveiled, vol. i. p. 420. This 
author quotes the questionable authority of Ben- 
jamin of Tudcla, for the aacrificc of a camel by 
the caliph at Bosra ; but sacrifice uodonblrdlv 
forms no part of the ordinary Mahometan ritual; 
nor will the sanctity of the caliph, as the earthly 
representative of the prophet, bear any closo 
analogy to the priesthood of the Mosaic or Gentile 
religions.— M. 
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at his command, the use of that salutary, though dangerous, liquor. 
These painful restraints, are, doubtless, infringed by the libertine, 
and eluded by the hypocrite; but the legislator, by whom they are 
enacted, cannot surely be accused of alluring his proselytes by the 
indulgence of their sensual appetites. III. The charity of the Ma- 
hometans descends to the animal creation; and the koran repeat- 
edly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict and indispensable 
duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Mahomet, per- 
haps, is the only lawgiver who has defined the precise measure of 
charity: the standard may vary with the degree and nature of pro- 
perty, as it consists either in money, in corn or cattle, in fruits or 
merchandise : but the Musulman docs not accomplish the law, un- 
less he bestows a tenth of his revenue; and if his conscience accuses 
him of fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea of restitution, is 
enlarged to a fifth (105). Benevolence is the foundation of justice, 
since we are forbid to injure Uiose whom we arc bound to assist. 
A prophet may reveal the secrets of heaven and of futurity; but 
in his moral precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own 
hearts. 

RMortecuoD. The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties of Islam, 
are guarded by rewards and punishments ; and the faith of the Mu- 
sulman is devoutly fixed on the event of the judgment and the last 
day. The prophet has not presumed to determine the moment of 
that awful catastrophe, though he darkly announces the signs, both 
in heaven and earth, which will precede the universal dissolution, 
when life shall be destroyed, and the order of creation shall be .con- 
founded in the primitive chaos. At the blast of the trumpet, new 
worlds will start into being; angels, genii, and men, will arise from 
the dead, and the ‘human soul will again be united to the body. 
Tlie doctrine of the resurrection was first entertained by the Egyp- 
tians (106); and their mummies were embalmed, their pyramids 
were constructed, to preserve the ancient mansion of the soul, dur- 
ing a period of three thousand years. But the attempt is partial 
and unavailing; and it ig with a more philosophic spirit that Ma- 
homet relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word can 
re-animate the breathless clay, and collect the innumerable atoms, 


gislator, the other to that of a fanatic. The public and private motive* of Mahomet are. investigated 
by Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 62 — 64.) and Sale {Preliminary Discourse, p. |24.). 

(105) The jealousy of Maracri ( Prod remits, part. Iv. p. 33.) prompts him to enumerate the more 
liberal alms of the Catholic* of Rome. Fifteen great hospitals are open- to man v thousand patients 
and pilj^rims; fifteen hundred maidens are annually portioned ; fifty-six charity schools are founded 
for both sexes ; one hundred and twenty con fra tern it ns relieve the wants of their brethren, die. 
The benevolence of London is still more extensive ; but 1 am afraid that mush more is to be ascribed 
to the humanity, than to Ihe religion, of the people. 

(106) See Herodotus (1. ii. c. 123. ) and our learned countryman Sir John Marsham (Canon. 
Chronictu, p. 46.). The A'Jt); of the same writer (p. 25d — TF4.) is an elaborate sketch of the infernal 
regions, as they wore painted by the fancy of the Egyptians and Greeks, of the poets and philoso- 
phers of antiquity. 
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that no longer retain their fortn or substance. (1,07). The inter- 
mediate slate of the soul it is hard to decide ; and those who most 
firmly believe her immaterial nature, are at a loss to understand 
bow she can think or act without the agency of the organs of 
sense. • ' 

The re-union of the soul and body will be followed by the final 
judgment of mankind ; and, in his copy of the Magian picture, the 
prophet has too faithfully represented the forms of proceeding, and 
even the slow and successive operations of an earthly tribunal. 
By his intolerant adversaries he is upbraided for extending, even to 
themselves, the hope of salvation, for asserting the blackest heresy, 
that every man who believes in God, and accomplishes good works, 
may expect in the last day a favourable sentence. Such rational 
indifference is ill adapted to the character of a fanatic ; nor is it 
probable that a messenger from heaven should depreciate the value 
and necessity of his own revelation. In the idiom of the Ko- 
ran (106), the belief of God is inseparable from that of Mahomet : 
the gqod works are those which he has enjoined ; and the two qua- 
lifications imply the profession of Islam, to which ail nations and 
all sects arc equally invited. Their spiritual blindness, though ex- 
cused by ignorance and crow ned with virtue, w ill be scourged with 
everlasting torments ; and the tears which Mahomet shed over the 
tomb of his mother, for w hom he was forbidden to pray, display a 
striking contrast of humanity ant^ enthusiasm (109). The doom of 
the infidels is common : the measure of their guilt and punishment 
is determined by the degree of evidence which they have rejected, 
by the magnitude of the errors which they have entertained : the 
eternal mansions of the Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Ma- 
gians, and the idolaters, are sunk below each other in the abyss; 
and the lowest hell is reserved for the faithless hypocrites who have 
assumed the mask of religion. After the greater part of mankind 
has been condemned for their opinions, the true believers only will 
be judged by their actions. The good and evil of each Musulman 
will he accurately weighed in a real or allegorical balance; and a 
singular mode of compensation will be allowed for the payment of 
injuries: the aggressor will refund an equivalent of his own good 
actions, for the benefit of the person whom he has wronged; and if 
he should be destitute of any moral property, the weight of his sins 


(107) Tbe Koran (c. 2. p. 259, flic. ; of Sale, p. 32. ; of Maracri,p. 07.) relates an ingenious miracle, 
which satisfied the curiosity, an<l confirmed the faith, of Abraham. 

(108) The candid lleland has demonstrated, that Mahomet damns all unbelievers (do Religion. 
Mobnru. p. 128 — 142.); that devils will not be finally saved ( p. 196 — 199.]; that paradise will 
not solely consist of corporeal delights (p. 199 — 205.); and that women's souls are immortal 
( p. 205—209 ). 

(109) Al Bcidawi, apod Sale, Koran, c. 9. p. 164. The refusal to pray for an unbelieving kindred 
is justified, accordiug lo Mahomet, by the duly of a prophet, and the example of Abraham, who re- 
probated his own father as au enemy of God. Yet Abraham (be adds, c. 9. v. 116. Maracci, tom. ii. 
p. 317.) fait sane pius, aim. 
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will be loaded wilh adequate share of the demerits of the sufTcrer. 
According as the shares of guilt or virtue shall preponderate, the 
sentence will be pronounced, and all, without distinction, will pass 
over the sharp and perilous bridge of the ahvss ; but the innocent, 
treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, will gloriously enter the gates 
of paradise, while the guilty will fall into the first and mildest of 
the seven hells. The term of expiation will vary from nine hun- 
dred to seven thousand years ; but the prophet has judiciously pro- 
mised, that all his disciples, whatever may be their sins, shall be 
saved, by their own faith and his intercession, from eternal damna- 
tion. It is not surprising that superstition should act most power- 
fully on the fears of her votaries, since tho human fancy can paint 
with more energy the misery than the bliss of a future life. With 
the two simple elements of darkness and lire, we create a sensation 
of pain, which may be aggravated to an infinite degree by the idea 
of endless duration. l)ut the same idea opcra'tes with an opposite 
effect on the continuity of pleasure ; and too much of our^iresent 
enjoymertts is obtained from the relief, or the comparison, of evil. 
It is natural enough that an Arabian prophet should dwell with 
rapture on the groves, the fountains, and the rivers of paradise; but 
instead of inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal taste for 
harmony and science, conversation and friendship, he idly cele- 
brates the pearls and diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of marble, 
dishes of gold, rich wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, 
and the whole train of sensual gnd costly luxury, which becomes 
insipid to the owner, even in the short period of this mortal life. 
Seventy-two Hour is, or black-eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, 
blooming youth, virgin purily, and exquisite sensibility, will be 
created for the use of the meanest believer; a moment of pleasure 
will be prolonged to a thousand years, ami his faculties will be in- 
creased an hundred fold, to render him worthy oMiis felicity. Not- 
withstanding a vulgar prejudice, the gates of heaven will'be open 
to both sexes; but Mahomet has not specified the male companions 
of the female elect, lest he should either alarm the jealousy of their 
former husbands, or disturb their felicity, by the suspicion of an 
everlasting marriage. This image of a carnal paradise has pro- 
voked -the indignatioh, perhaps the envy, of the monks: they de- 
claim against flic impure religion of Mahomet; and his modest apo- 
logists are driven to the poor excuse of figures and allegories. But 
the sounder and more consistent party adhere, w ithout shame, to 
the literal interpretation of the Koran : useless w ould be the resur- 
rection of the body, unless it were restored to the possession and ex- 
ercise of its worthiest faculties ; and the union of sensual and intel- 
lectual enjoyment is requisite to complete the happiness of the 
double animal, the perfect man. Vet the joys of the Mahometan 
paradise will not be confined to the indulgence of luxury and appe- 
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tite; and the prophet has expressly declared that all meaner happi- 
ness will be forgotten and despised by the saints and martyrs, who 
shall be admitted to the beatitude of the divine vision (110). 

The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet (111) were HiUmrt 
those of his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friend (112); 
since he presented himself as a prophet to those who were most A - D - m - 
conversant with his infirmities as a man. Yet Cadijah believed 
the words, and cherished the glory, of her husband ; the obsequious 
and affectionate Zeid was tempted by the prospect of freedom ; the 
illustrious Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, embraced the sentiments of 
his cousin with the spirit of a youthful hero; and the wealth, the 
moderation, the veracity of Abubeker, confirmed the religion of 
the prophet whom he was destined to succeed. By his persua- 
sion, ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca were introduced 
to the private lessons of Islam; they yielded to the voice of reason 
and enthusiasm; they repeated the fundamental creed; “ There is 
“ but one God, and Mahomet is the apostle of God;” and their 
faith, even in this life, was rewarded with riches and honours, 
with the command of armies and the government of kingdoms. 

Three years were silently employed in the conversion of fourteen 
proselytes, the first fruits of his mission ; but in the fourth year he 
assumed the prophetic office, and resolving to impart to his family 
the light of divine tTuth, he prepared a banquet, a lamb, as it is 
said, and a bowl of milk, for the entertainment of forty guests of 
the race of Hashcm. “ Friends and kinsmen,” said Mahomet to the 


{1 10] For the ilny oC judgment, hell, paradise, &c. consult the Koran (c. 2. v. 25. C. 56. 78, 4fc.J ; 
will* Maracci's virulent, but learned, refutation ( iu bis notes, and in the Prodromes, part iv. p. 78. 

120. 122, flee.) ; D'llrrbelnt ( nibliolhcqiie Orientate, p. 368. 375.] ; Itebnd ( p. 47—61.) ; and Sale 
(p. 76 — 103. ). The original ideas of the Magi are darkly and doubtfully explored by their apo- 
logist Dr. II j tie (Hist. Religiouis IVrsarum, c. 33. p. 402 — 412, Oxon. 1760). In the article of 
Mahomet, Bayle has shown bow indifferently wit and philosophy supply the absence of genuine 
information. 

(111) Before 1 enter on the history of the prophet, it is incumbent on mo to produce my evi- 
dence- The Latin, French, and r.uglish versions of the Koran are preceded by historic;*! discourses, 
and the three translators, Maracci I lorn. i. p. 10—32.), Savory (lorn. i. p. 1—248 ), and Sale (Pre- 
liminary Tliscoiirse, p. 33 — 56.}, had accurately studied the language and cbaiacler of their author. 

Two profess,-,! lives of Mahomet have been composed by Dr. Prideanx ( Life of Mahomet, seventh 
edition, London, 1718, in octavo) and the count dc Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahomed, Lnndrcs, 

1730, in octavo) ; but the advene wish of finding an impostor or a hero, has loo often corrupted the 
learning of the doctor and the ingenuity of the count. The article in d'Herbelot j Bibliot. Orient, 
p. 508 — 603. ) is chiefly drawn from Nnvairi and Mirkond ; but the best and most authentic of our 
guides is M. Gagnier, a Frenchman by birth, and profesK>r at Oxford of the Oriental longues. In 
two elaborate work* (Ismael A bul fed a de Vita el Rebus gestis Mohammcdis, 6ic. La line vertit. Pra- 
fatione et Nolis iiiustravil Johannes Gagnier, Oxon. 1723, in folio. La Vic de Mahomet traduite et 
com pi lee de I’Alcoran, des Traditions anllicntiqucs dc la Sonna et des meilleurs Auteurs Arabcs; 

Amsterdam, 1748, 3 vols. in 12mo.) he has interpreted, illustrated, and supplied the Arabic text of 
Abulfeda and Al Jannabi ; tbc lirst, an enlightened prince, who reigned at Hamah, in Svria, A. D. 

1310 — 1332 (sec Gagnier Pncfal. ad Abulfed.); the second, a credulous doctor, who visited Mecca 
A. D. 1556. (D’Herbelot, p. 397. Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 209, 210.). These are my general vouchers, and 
the inquisitive reader may follow the order of lime, and the division of chaplets. Yet I must ob- 
serve, that both Abulfeda and Al Jannabi are modern historians, oud that they caouot appeal to 
any writers of the tint century of the Hegira. 

(112) After the Greeks, Prideaux ( p. 8.) discloses the secret doubts of the wife of Mahomet. Aa 
if he bad been a privy counsellor of the prophet, Boulainvilliers [ p. 272, &c.) unfolds tho sublime 

and patriotic views of Cadijah and the first disciples. 4 
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assembly, “ I offer you, and I alone can offer, the most precious 
“ of gifts, the treasures of this world and of the world to come. 
“ God has commanded me to call you to his service. Who among 
“you will support my burden? Who among you will be my 
“ companion and my viiir (113)?” No answer was returned, till 
the silence of astonishment, and doubt, and contempt, was at 
length broken by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth in the four- 
teenth year of his age. “ 0 prophet, I am the man : whosoever 
“ rises against thee, 1 will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
“ break his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be thy viiir 
“ over them.” Mahomet accepted his offer with transport, and 
Abu Taleb was ironically exhorted to respect the superior dignity 
of his son. In a more serious tone, the father of Ali advised his 
nephew to relinquish his impracticable design. “ Spare your re- 
“ monstrances,” replied the intrepid fanatic to his uncle and bene- 
factor; “ if they should place the sun on my right-hand, and the 
“ moon on my left, they should not divert mo from my coarse." 
He persevered ten years in the exercise of his mission; and the re- 
ligion which has overspread tho East an<f the West advanced with 
a slow and painful progress within the walls of Mecca. Yet Ma- 
homet enjoyed the satisfaction of beholding the increase of his in- 
fant congregation of Unitarians, who revered him as a prophet, 
and to whom he seasonably dispensed the spiritual nourishment of 
the Koran. The number of proselytes may he esteemed hy the 
absence of eighty-three men and eighteen women, who retired to 
/Ethiopia in the seventh year of his mission ; and his party was for- 
tified by the timely conversion of his uncle Hamm, and of the fierce 
and inflexible Omar, who signalised in the cause of Islam the same 
zeal which he had exerted for its destruction. Nor was the cha- 
rity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of 'Korcish, or the precincts of 
Mecca : on solemn festivals, in tiie days of pilgrimage, he frequented 
the Caaba, accosted tlie strangers of every tribe, and urged, both 
in private converse and public discourse, the belief and worship of 
a solo Deity. Conscious of his reason and of his weakness, he 
asserted the liberty of conscience, and disclaimed the use of reli- 
gious violence (114): but he called the Arabs to repentance, and 
conjured them to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad and Tha- 
mud, whom the divine justice had swept away from the face of the 
earth (115). 


(113) JViirui, porlitor , bajulus, onus ferens; and this plebeian name was transferred by an apt 
metaphor lo the pillar* of the stale [Gammer, Sol. u \ Abutted. p. 19.). 1 endeavour to preserve the 
Araluau idiom, as far as L can feel it inym-U, in a Latin or French translation. 

(i 1 4} The passages of the Koran in bcliaif of toleration are strong and numerous : e. 2. v. 267. 
c. 16. 129. c. 17. 34. c. 43. c. 30. 39. c. 86, 21, Ate- with the iiote* of Maracci and Sale. This cha- 
racter alone may generally decide the doubts of the learned, w hether a chapter was revealed at 
■ccca or Medina. 

(113} Sec the Koran (passim, and especially c. 7. p. 123. 124, Ale.}, and (he tradition of the 
Arabs (Pocock, Specimen, p. 33—37.]. Thu caverns of tbo tribe of Tharnud, tit for men of the 
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The people of Mecca were hardened in their unbelief by super- is oppo*eJ by 
rtition and envy. The elders of the city, the uncles of the pro- U, “‘°J ) C ' ,1, > 
phet, affected to despise Uie presumption of an orphan, the refor- S11_SJ2 > 
mer of his country : the pious orations of Mahomet in the Caaba 
were answered by the clamours of Abu Taleb. “ Citizens and pit— 

“ grims, listen not to the tempter, hearken not to his impious no- 
“ velties. Stand fast in the worship of Al LAta and Al L'zzah.” 

Yet the son of Abdallah was ever dear to the aged chief; and he 
protected the fame and person of his nephew against the assaults 
of the Koreishites, Who had long been jealous of the pre-eminence 
of the family of Hashem. Their malice was coloured with the 
pretence of religion : in the age of Job, tho crimd of impiety was pu- 
nished by the Arabian magistrate (116); and Mahomet was guilty 
of deserting and denying the national deities. Hut so loose was 
the policy of Mecca, that tho leaders of tho Koreish, instead of ac- 
eusing a criminal, were compelled to employ the measures of per- 
suasion or violence. They repeatedly addressed Abu Taleb in the 
style of reproach and menace. “ Thy nephew reviles our religion; 

“ he accuses our wise forefathers of ignorance and folly; silence 
44 him quickly, lest he kindle tumult and discord in the city. If he 
44 persevere, we shall draw our swords against him and his adhe- 
“ rents, and thou wilt be responsible for the blood of thy fellow - 
“ citizens.” The weight and moderation of Abu Taleb eluded the 
violence of religious faction ; the most helpless or timid of the dis- 
ciples retired to /Ethiopia, and the prophet withdrew himself to va- 
rious places of strength in the town and country. As he was still 
supported by his family, the rest of tho tribe of Koreish engaged 
themselves to renounce all intercourse with the children of lias- 
hem, neither to buy nor sell, neither to marry nor to give in 
marriage, but to pursue them with implacable enmity, till they 
should deliver the person of Mahomet to the justice of the 
gods. The decree was suspended in the Caaba before the eyes 
of the nation; the messengers of the Koreish pursued the Musul- 
man exiles in the heart of Africa; they besieged the prophet 
and his most faithful followers, intercepted their water, and in- 
flamed their mutual animosity by the retaliation of injuries and 
insults. A doubtful truce restored the appearances of concord; till 
the death of Abu Taleb abandoned Mahomet to the power of his 
enemies, at the moment when he was deprived of his domestic 
comforts by the loss of bis faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu 

ordinary stature, were shown in the midway between Medina and Damascus ( A bill fed. Arabix 
Descript. p. 43, 44. ), and may be probably ascrib' d to the Troglodytes of the primilivo world 
( Micbaelis. ad Lowih de Poesi ilcbnror. p. til— 134. Recherche* nr lea Igypticns, tom. U. 
p. 48, 6fc.). 

(118) In the time of Job, the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian magistrate (c. 31. v. 

26, 21, '28.). 1 blush for a respectable prelate (de Poesi Hebrxorum, p. 630,651. edit. Michaclis; 

and letter of a late professor in the university of Oxford, p. 15—53.), w ho justifies and applauds this 
patriarchal inquisition. 
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Sophian, the chief of the branch of Oinmiyah, succeeded to the 
principality of the republic of Mecca.' A zealous .votary of the 
idols, a mortal foe of the line of llashem, lie convened an assembly 
of the koreishites and their allies, to decide the fate of the apostle. 
His imprisonment might provoke the despair of his enthusiasm ; 
and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic would diffuse the 
mischief through the provinces of Arabia. His death was resolved ; 
and they agreed that a sword from each tribe should be buried in 
his heart, to divide the guilt of his blood, and bailie the vengeance 

»Dd driven of the Hashemites. An angel or a spy revealed their conspiracy; 

5M: an ‘* flight was the only resource of Mahomet (117). At the dead 
of night, accompanied by his friend Abubeker, he silently escaped 
from his house : the assassins watched at the door ; hut they were 
deceived by the figure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was 
covered with the green vestment of the apostle. The Koreish 
respected the piety of the heroic youth ; but some verses of Ali, 
which are still extant, exhibit an interesting picture of his anxiety, 
his tenderness, and his religious confidence. Three days Ma- 
homet and his companion were concealed in the cave of Thor, 
at the distance of a league from Mecca; and in the close of each 
evening, they received, from the son and daughter of Abubeker, a 
secret supply of intelligence and food. The diligence of the Ko- 
reish explored every haunt in the neighbourhood of the city : they 
arrived at the entrance of the cavern ; but the providential deceit of 
a spider’s web and a pigeon’s nest is supposed to convince them 
that the place was solitary and inviolate. “ We are only two,” 
said the trembling Abukckcr. “ There is a third,” replied the 
prophet ; “ it is God himself.” No sooner was the pursuit abated, 
than the two fugitives issued from the rock, and mounted their 
camels '. on the road to Medina, they were overtaken by the emis- 
saries of the Koreish; they redeemed themselves with prayers and 
promises from their hands. In this eventful moment, the lance of 
an Arab might havo changed the history of the world. The flight 
of the prophet from Mecca to Medina has fixed the memorable 
aera of the Hegira (118), which, at the end of twelve centuries, 
still discriminates the lunar years of tlio Mahometan nations (119). 

(117) D'llcrhcloty Bibliol. Orient, p. 445. Ho quotes a particular history of the flight of 
Mahomet. 

(118) The Hegira was instituted by Omar, the second Caliph, in imitation of lho.-i*ra of the mar- 
tyr* of the Christians ( D'UcrUdot, p. 444.) ; awl properly commenced silly-eight days before the 
flight of Mahomet, with the first of Mnharrru, or Grsl day of that Arabian year, which coincides with 
Friday, July Ifllh, A. D. 622 f Aliulfeda, Vil. Moliam. c. 22. 23. p. 45 — 50. ; and Greaves's edition of 
lillug Beg's Epochs Aralium, die. c. I. p. 8. 10, &c.).* 

(119) Mahomet's life, from hi* mission to the Hegira, may be found in Abulfeda fp. 14—45.) and 
Gngnier (tom. i. p. 134—251. 342 — 383.). The legend from p. 187—234. Is vouched by Al Jannabi, 
*to«J disdained by Abulfeda. 


* ChronologiMs dispute between the 15th and 16th of July. St. Martin iucliocs to the I8lb. 
cli. xi. p. 70.— M. 
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The religion of Ihe Koran might have perished in its cradle, Rwoir«i >■ 
had not Medina embraced with faith and reverence the holy out- 
casts of Mecca. Medina, or the city, known under the name of A ' D ' 625 ' 
Yathreb, before it was sanctified by the throne of tlx* prophet, 
was divided between the tribes of the Charegites, and the Awsites, 
whoso hereditary fend was rekindled by tho slightest provoca- 
tions: two colonies of Jews, who boasted a sacerdotal race, were 
their humble allies, and without converting the Arabs, they in- 
troduced the taste of science and religion, which distinguished 
Medina as the city of the Book. Some of her noblest citizens, 
in a pilgrimage to the Caaba, were converted by the preaching 
of Mahomet; on their return, they diffused the belief of God 
and his prophet, and the new alliance was ratified by their de- 
puties in two secret and nocturnal interviews on a hill in tho 
suburbs of Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites and two Awsites 
united in faith and love, protested in the name of their wives, 
their children, and their absent brethren, that they would for 
ever profess the creed, and observe the precepts of the Koran. 

The second w as a political association, the first vital spark of the em- 
pire of the Saracens (120). Seventy-three men and two women of 
Medina held a solemn conference with Mahomet, hiskinsmen, and his 
disciples ; and pledged themselves to each oilier by a mutual oath of 
fidelity. They promised, in the name of the city, that if he 
should be banished, they would receive him as a confederate, 
obey him as a leader, and defend him to the last extremity, like 
their wives and children. “ But if you are recalled by your 
“ country,” they asked with a flattering anxiety, “ will you not 
“ abandon your new allies?” “ All things,” replied Mahomet 
with a smile, “ are now common between us; your blood is 
“ as my blood, your ruin as my ruin. We are bound to each 
“ other by the lies of honour and interest. I am your friend, 

“ and the enemy of your foes.” “ But if we arc killed in your 
“service what,” exclaimed the deputies of Medina, “will be our 
“reward?” “Paradise,” replied the prophet. “Stretch forth 
“ thy hand.’.’ He stretched it forth, and they reiterated the oath 
of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was ratified by the peo- 
ple, who unanimously embraced the profession of Islam ; they 
rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but they trembled for his 
safety, and impatiently expected his arrival. After a perilous and 
rapid journey along the sea-coast, he baited at Koba, two miles 
from the city, and made his public entry into Medina, sixteen 
days after his flight from Mecca. Five hundred of the citizens 
advanced to meet him ; he was hailed with acclamations of loyalty 

(120) The triple inauguration or Mahomet it described bv AbtiUeda (p. 30. 33. 40. 86.) and Gagoier 
(loro. i. p. 342, &c. 349, &c. tom. ii. p. 223, &c.). 
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and devotion; Mahomet was mounted on a sho-camet, an um- 
brella shaded his head, and a turban was unfurled before him 
to supply the deficiency of a standard. His bravest disciples, 
who had been scattered by the storm, assembled round his per- 
son; and the equal, though various, merit of the Moslems was 
distinguished by the names of Mohagerians and .-tnsar.i, the fugi- 
tives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. To eradicate the 
seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judiciously CQupled his principal fol- 
lowers with the rights and obligations of brethren; and when 
Ali found himself without a peer, the prophet tenderly declared, 
that he would be the companion and brother of the noble yonth. 
The expedient was crowned with success; the holy fraternity 
was respected in peace and war, and the two parties vied with 
each other in a generous emulation of courage and fidelity. 
Once only the concord was slightly ruffled by an accidental 
quarrel : a patriot of Medina arraigned the insolence of the stran- 
gers, but the hint of their expulsion was heard with abhor- 
rence; and his own son most eagerly offered to lay at the 
apostle’s feet the head of his father. 

From his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed the exercise 
of the regal and sacerdotal office; and it was impious to appeal from 
a judge whose decrees were inspired by the divine wisdom. A small 
portion of ground, the patrimony of two orphans, was acquired by 
gift or purchase (121) ; on that chosen spot, he built an house and 
a mosch more venerable in their rude simplicity than the palaces . 
and temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His seal of gold, or silver, 
was inscribed with the apostolic title; when ho prayed and preached 
in the weekly assembly, he leaned against the trunk of a palm-tree; 
and it was long before lie indulged himself in the use of a chair or 
pulpit of rough timber (122). After a reign of six years, fifteen 
hundred Moslems, in arms and in the field, renewed their oath of 
allegiance; and their chief repeated the assurance of protection till 
the death of the last member, or the final dissolution of the party 
It was in the same camp that the deputy of Mecca was astonished 
by the attention of the faithful to the words and looks of the pro- 
phet, by the eagerness with which they collected his spittle, an hair 
that dropt on the ground, the refuse water of his lustrations, as if 

1 r* ^ 

(121) Pri doanx (Life of Mahomet, p. 44.) reviles the wickedness of the impostor, who despoiled 
two poor orphans, the sons » S a carpenter; a reproach which he drew from the Dwpoiaiio contra 
Sararcaos, composed in Arabic before tho year 1130; but the hone*! Gagnier (ad Abnlfcd. p. S3.) 
has shown lhal they were deceived by the word Al Sagjar, which signifies, in this (dace, notan 
obscure trade, but a noble tribe of Arabs. The desolate stale of the ground i» described by Abn4- 
fed a } and his worthy Interpreter hue proved, from Al Bocbnri, the offer of a price ; from A) Jannabi, 
the fair purchase ; and from Ahmed Ben Joseph, the payment of the money by the generous Aba- 
beker. On these grounds the prophet must be honourably acquitted. 

1122) Al Jannabi ( apnd Gagmer, tom. il. p. 246. 324. ) describe* the seal and pulpit, as two 
venerable relics of the apostle ol God ; and the portrait of bis coart to taken from Abulfcda ( C. 44 . 
p. 85.). 
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they participated in some degree of the prophetic virtue. “I hare 
“ seen,” said he, ** the Chosroes of Persia and the Ctesar of Rome, 

“ but never did I behold a king among his subjects like Mahomet 
** among his companions.” The devout fervour of enthusiasm acts 
With more energy and truth than the cold and formal servility of 
courts. 

In the state of nature every man has a right to defend, by force Hed«nr«. 
of arms, his person and his possessions; to repel, or even to pre- SoibSuL 
vent, tho violence of his enemies, and to extend his hostilities to a 
reasonable measure of satisfaction and retaliation. In the free so- 
ciety of the Arabs, the duties of subject and citizen imposed a feeble 
restraint ; and Mahomet, in the exercise of a peaceful and benevo- 
lent mission, had been despoiled and banished by the injustice of 
his countrymen. The choice of an independent people had exalted 
the fugitive of Mecca to the rank of a sovereign ; and he was invested 
with the just prerogative of forming alliances, and of waging offen- 
sive or defensive war. The imperfection of human rights was sup- 
plied and armed by the plenitude of divine power: the prophet of 
Medina assumed, in his new revelations, a fiercer and more san- 
guinary tone, which proves that his former moderation was the 
effect of weakness (123) : the means of persuasion had been tried, 
the season of forbearance was elapsed, and he was now commanded 
to propagate his religion by the sword, to destroy the monuments 
of idolatry, and, without regarding the sanctity of days or months, 
to pursue the unbelieving nations of tho earth. The same bloody 
precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in the Koran, are ascribed by the 
author to the Pentateuch and the Gospel. But the mild tenor of 
tho evangelic style may explain an ambiguous text, that Jesus did 
not bring peace on the earth, but a sword : his patient and humble 
virtues should not bo confounded with the intolerant zeal of princes 
and bishops, who have disgraced the name of his disciples. In the 
prosecution of religious war, Mahomet might appeal with more 
propriety to the example of Moses, of the judges and tho kings of 
Israel. The military laws of the Hebrews are still more rigid than 
those of tho Arabian legislator (12i). The Lord of hosts marched 
in person before the Jews : if a'city resisted their summons, the 
males, without distinction, were put to the sword : the seven na- 
tions of Canaan were devoted to destruction ; and neither repentance 
nor conversion could shield them from the inevitable doom, that no 


(173) The vliitli and ixth chapter* of the Koran aro the loudest and most vehement ; and Maracci 
(Prodromes part iv. p. 59 — <»4.) has inveighed with more justice than discretion against the doable 
dealing of the impostor. 

(134) The xth and xxlh chapters of Deuteronomy, with the praclicalcomuienU of Joshua, David, &c. 
arc read with more awe than satisfaction by the pious Chriitiau* of the present age. But the bi- 
shops, as well as the rabbis of former times, have beat the drum-ccclesiasUc with pleasure ami suc- 
cess. (Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 147, 149.). 
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creature within their precincts should be left alive.* The fair op- 
tion of friendship, or submission, or battle, was proposed to the 
enemies of Mahomet. If they professed the creed of Islam, they 
were admitted to all the temporal and spiritual benefits of his pri- 
mitive disciples, and marched under the same banner to extend the 
religion which they had embraced. The clemency of the prophet 
was decided by his interest: yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate 
enemy; and lie seems to promise, that, on the payment or a tri- 
bute, tlie least guilty of his unbelieving subjects might be indulged 
in their worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the first 
months of his reign he practised the lessons of holy warfare, and 
displayed his white banner before the gales of Medina : the martial 
apostle fought in person at nine battles or sieges (125) ; and fifty 
enterprises of war were achieved in ten years by himself or his 
lieutenants. The Arab continued to unite the professions of a mer- 
chant and a robber; and his petty excursions for the defence or the 
attack of a caravan insensibly prepared his troops for the conquest 
of Arabia. The distribution of the spoil was regulated by a divine 
law (12C) : the whole was faithfully collected in ono common mass: 
a fifth of the gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle, the move- 
ables and immoveables, was reserved by, the prophet for pious 
and charitable uses; the remainder was shared in adequate portions 
by the soldiers who had obtained the victory or guarded the camp : 
the rew ards of the slain devolved to their widows and orphans ; and 
the increase of cavalry was encouraged by the allotment of a double 
share to the horse and to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs 
were allured to the standard of religion and plunder: the apostle 
sanctified the licence of embracing the female captives as their 
wives or concubines; and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty was 
a feeble type of the joys of paradise prepared for the valiant mar- 
tyrs of the faith. “The sword,” says Mahomet, “is the key of 
“ heaven and of hell: a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a 
“ night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of fasting 
“ or prayer ; whosoever falls in battle, his sins arc forgiven : at the 
“ day of judgment his wounds shall be resplendent as vermilion, 
“ and odoriferous as musk; and the loss of his limbs shall be sup- 
“ plied by the wings oPangels and cherubim.” Theintrepid souls 
of the Arabs were fired with enthusiasm : the picture of the invisible 
world was strongly painted on their imagination; and the death 


(12!)} Ahulfeda, in Vil. Holiam. p. 156. The private arsenal of the apostle consisted of nine 
swords, three lances, seven piles or hall*pikes, a quiver and three bows, seven cuirasses, three 
shields, and two helmets J Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 328—334. ), with a large white standard, a black 
banner (p. 333 ), twenty horses (p. 322.), fiic. Two of his martial sayings are recorded by tradition 
[Gagoier, tom. ii. p. 88. 337.). 

( 126 ) The whole subject dejttre belli Mohammedanornra is exhausted in a separate dissertation 
by the learned Upland 'Disscrtationes lliscellaoe.e, tom. iii. Dissert, x. p. 3— 53.]. 


* The editor's opinious on this subject may be read in the History of the Jews, vol. i. p. 137.— M. 
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which they had always despised became an object of hope and desire. 

The Koran inculcates, in the most absolute sense, the tenets of fate 
and predestination, which would extinguish both industry and vir- 
tue, if the actions of man were governed by his speculative belief. 

Yet their influence in every age has exalted the courage of the Sara- 
cens and Turks. The first companions of Mahomet advanced to 
battle with a fearless confidence : there is no danger where there is 
no chance: they were ordained to perish in their beds; or they were 
safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy (127). 

Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the flight of mi <w«ui,c 
Mahomet, had they not been provoked and alarmed by the vengeance lErium?.” 1 
of an enemy, who could intercept their Syrian trade as it passed or * ccc: '- 
and repassed through the territory of Medina. Abu Sophian him- 
self, with only thirty or forty followers, conducted a wealthy cara- 
van of a thousand camels : the fortune or dexterity of his march 
escaped the vigilance of Mahomet; but the chief of the Koreish was 
informed that the holy robbers were placed in ambush to await his 
return. He despatched a messenger to his brethren of Mecca, and 
they were roused, by the fear of losing their merchandise and their 
provisions, unless they hastened to his relief with the military force 
of the city. The sacred band of Mahomet was formed of three 
hundred and thirteen Moslems, of whom seventy-seven were fugi- 
tives, and the rest auxiliaries: they mounted by turns a train of se- 
venty camels (the camels ofYathreb were formidable in war); but 
such was the poverty of his first disciples, that only two could ap- 
pear on horseback in the field (128). In the fertile and famous 
vale of Beder (1'29), three stations from Medina, he was informed by 
his scouts of the caravan that approached on one side; of the Ko- 
reish, one hundred horse, eight hundred and fifty foot, who ad- 
vanced on the other. After a short debate, he sacrificed the pros- 
pect of wealth to the pursuit of glory and revenge; and a slight 
inlrenchment was formed, to cover his troops, and a stream of 
fresh water, that glided through the valley. “ 0 God,” he exclaimed Bauic or 
as the numbers of thg Koreish descended from the hills, “OGod, A.’tc'eM 
“ if these aro destroyed, by whom wilt thou be worshipped on the 
“earth? — Courage, my children, close your ranks ; discharge your 

[12T) The doctrine of .btolutaprcdcitiudllof], on which few religion, can reproach each other, is r 

sternly exposed in the Koran (c. 3. p. 52, 53. c. 4. p. 70, dfcyrilh the notes of Rale, and c. 17. p. ft 3. 
with those of Maracri). Roland (de Relig. Moham. p. 61 — 64.] and Sale (Prelim. Discourse, p. 103.) 
represent the opinions of the doctors, and onr modern travellers the confidence, the fading confi- 
dence, of the Turks. 

(126) Al Jannabi ( apod Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 9.) allows him seventy or eighty horse; and on 
two other oectfsions prior ta the battle of Ohud he enlists a body of thirty (p. 10.], and of 500 
(p. 66.) troopers. Tct the Mttsnlmans, in the field of Ohud, had no more than two horses, accord- 
ing to the better sense of Abulfeda (in Tit. Mohamm. c. xxxi. p. 65.]. In the Stony province, the 
camels were numerous ; but the horse appears to have been less common than in the Happy or the 
Desert Arabia. • * 

(129) Bedder Houneene, twenty miles from Medina, and forty from Mecca, is on the high road 
of the caravan of Egypt ? and the pilgrims annually commemorate the prophet’s victory by illumi- 
nations, rockets, &c. Sbaw’nTravels, p. 477. 
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^arrows, and the day is your own.” At these words he placed 
himself, with Abubeker, on a tin-one or pulpit (130), and instantly 
demanded the succour of Gabriel and three thousand angels. Iiis 
eye was fixed on the field of battle: the Mussulmans fainted and 
ware pressed : in that decisive moment tlie prophet started from hii 
throne, mounted his horse, and east a handful of sand into the air; 
“ Let their faces be covered with confusion. ” Both armies heard 
the thunder ofhisvoice: their fancy beheld the angelic warriors (131): 
the Koreish trembled and fled: seventy of the bravest were slain; 
and seventy captives adorned the first victory of the faithful. The 
dead bodies of the koreish were despoiled and insulted: two of the 
most obnoxious prisoners were punished with death; and the ran- 
som of the others, four thousand drams of silver, compensated 
in some degree the escape of the caravan. But it was in vain that 
the camels of Abu Sophian explored a new road through the desert 
and along the Euphrates : they were overtaken by the diligence of 
tlie Musulinans; and wealthy must have been the prize, if twenty 
thousand drams could be set apart for the fifth of the apostle. The 
resentment of the public and private loss stimulated Abu Sophian to 
collect a body of three thousand men, seven hundred of whom were 
armed with cuirasses, and two hundred were mounted on horse- 
back : three thousand camels attended his march; and his wife Honda, 
with fifteen matrons of Mecca, incessantly sounded their timbrels 
to animate the troops, and to magnify the greatness of Hobal, the 
most popular deity of the Caaba. The standard of God and Maho- 
met was upheld by nine hundred and fifty believers : tlie dispro- 
portion of n umbels was not more alarming than in the field of Be- 
der ; and their presumption of victory prevailed against the divine 
and human sense of the apostle. The second battle was fought on 
ofobmi, Mount Ohud, six miles to the north of Medina (132) : the koreish 
L D ’ ' advanced in the form of a crescent; and the right wing of cdValry 
was led by Caled, tlie fiercest and most successful of the Arabian 
w arriors. The troops of Mahomet were skilfully posted on the de- 
clivity of the hill; and their rear was guarded by a detachment of 
fifty archers. The weight of their charge impelled and broke the 

1 130) The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled hy fingnier (in Abulfeda, c?” 
27. p. 58. Viede Malioim-t. tom. ii. p. 30. 33.) Lmt.raeulum, une loqedebou avre unt port*. Tho 
same Arabic word is rendered by Retake (Annates Moslemici Jkbulfoda, p. 23,} by Solium, SuggeJtut 
tditior ; and the difference is of the utmost moment for l lit* honour both of the interpreter and of 
the hero. I am sorry lo observe thc^pride and acrimony with which Retake chastises his fellow- 
lahounr. Scpe stc verlit, ut Integra paging neqiteanl nisi tina lilura corrigi : Arabics? non satis 
callebat. et carebat judicio critico. J. J. llci«ko, I’rodidagraata ad Uagji Chalisx Tabula*, p. 228. 
ad calcera Ahulfcd.c Syria; Tabula 1 ; Lipsia?, 1766, in 4lo. 

(131} The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3. p. 124, 125. c. 8. p. 9.) allow the commentators to 
fluctuate between the numbers of 1000, 3000. or 9000 angels; and the smallest of Ihcse might .suf- 
fice for Ihc slaughter of seventy of the Koreish (Maracci, Alcoran, tom. ii. p. l3l.). Tel the same 
scholiasts confess, that this angelic band was not visible to any mortal eye (Maracci, p. 297.) Tboj 
refine on ibo words l c. 8. 16. ), “ not thou, but God, " die. ( D’Hcrbelot, Bibhot. Orieutale, 
p. 600, 601.]. 

(132) Geograpji. Hubicnsis, p. 47. m 
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centre of the idolaters; but in the pursuit they lost the advantage 
of their ground : the archers deserted their station: the Musulmans 
were tempted by the spoil, disobeyed their general, and disordered 
their ranks. The intrepid Calcd, wheeling his cavalry on llieir 
flank and rear, exclaimed, with a loud voice, that Mahomet was 
slain. He was indeed wounded in the face with a javelin : two of 
his teeth were shattered with a stone ; yet, in the midst of tumult 
and dismay, he reproached the infidels with the murdersof a pro- 
phet; and blessed the friendly hand that stanched his blood, and 
conveyed him to a place of safety. Seventy martyrs djed for the 
sins of the people : they fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each brother 
embracing bis lifeless companion (133) : their bodies were mangled 
by the inhuman females of Mecca ; and the wife of Abu Sophian 
tasted the entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. They might 
applaud their superstition, and satiate their fury; but the Musul- 
mans' soon rallied in the field, and the Koreish wanted strength or 
courage to undertake the siege of Medina. It was attacked the en- 
suing year by an army of ten thousand enemjes; and this third ex- 
pedition is variously named from tire nations, which marched under 
the banner of Abu Sophian, from the ditch which was drawn before 
the city, and a camp of three thousand Musulmans. The prudence 
of Mahomet declined a general engagement: the valour of Ali was 
signalised in single combat; aud the war was protracted twenty 
days, till the final separation of the confederates. A tempest of 
wind, rain, and hail, overturned their tents : their private quarrels 
were fomented by an insidious adversary; and the Koreish, deserted 
by their allies, no longer hoped to subvert the*throne, or to check 
the conquests, of their invincible exile (13k). 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer discovers the 
early pro|>ensity of Mahomet in favour of the Jews ; and happy 
would it have licensor their tcmpdlal interest, had they recognised, 
in the Arabian prophet, the hope of Israel aiidlhe promised Messiah. 
Their obstinacy converted his friendship is to implacable hatred, with 
which he pursued that unfortunate people to the last moment of his 
life ; and in the doubly character of an apostle and a conqueror, his 
persecution was extended to both worlds (133). The Kainoka dwelt 
at Medina under the protection of the city: he seized the occasion of 
an accidental tumult, and summoned them to embrace his religion, 
or contend with him in battle. “ Alas,” replied the trembling 

(133) In the iiid chapter of the Koran (p. 50 — 53. with Sale’s notes) iho prophet alleges some poor 

excuses for the defeat of Ohud. % 

(134) For the detail of the throe Koreisb wars, of Beder, of Obnd, and of the ditch, peruse 
Abulfeda (p. 56—61.64—69. 73— 77.), Gagnier (tom. ii. p.23—45 70-96. 120— 139.), with the 
proper articles of D’Hcrbelot, and the abridgements of Elmaein (Hist. Saracen, p. 6, 7.) and Abul- 
pbaragins (Dynast, p. 102.). 

(135) The wan of Mahomet against the Jewish tribes, of Kainoka, the Nadhirites, Koraidha, and 
Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 61. 71. 77. 87, <kc.) and Gaguier (tom. ii. p. 61—65. 107—112. 
139—148. 268 — 294.). 
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Jews, “ wo are ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere in the 
“ faith and worship of our fathers ; why w ilt thou reduce us to the 
“ necessity of a just defence?" The unequal conflict was terminated 
in fifteen days ; and it w'as with extreme reluctance that Mahomet 
yielded to the importunity of his allies, and consented to spare the 
lives of the captives. But their riches were confiscated, their arms 
became more effectual in the hands of the Musulmans ; and a 
wretchedncolony of seven hundred exiles was driven with their 
wives and children to implore a refuge on the confines of Syria. The 
Nadhiritq$ were more guilty, since they conspired in a friendly in- 
terview to assassinate the prophet. He besieged their castle three 
miles from Medina, but their resolute defence obtained an honour- 
able capitulation ; and the garrison, sounding their trumpets and 
heating their drums, was permitted to depart with the honours of 
war. The Jews hail excited and joined the wars of the Koreish : 
no sooner had the nation t retired from- the ditch, than Mahomet, 
without laying aside his armour, inarched on the same day to extir- 
pate the hostile race of the children of Koraidha. After a resist- 
ance of twenty-five days, they surrendered at discretion. They 
trusted to the intercession of their old allies of Medina: they could 
not be ignorant that fanaticism obliterates the feelings of humanity. 
A venerable elder, to whose judgment they appealed, pronounced 
the sentence of their death : seven hundred Jews were dragged in 
chains to the market-place of the city ; they descended alive into 
the grave prepared for their execution and burial; and the apostle 
beheld with an inflexible eye the slaughter of his helpless enemies. 
Their sheep and camels were inherited hv the Musulmans: three 
hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, a thousand lances, composed 
the most useful portion of the spoil. Six days’ journey to the north- 
east of Medina, the ancient and wealthy town of Chaibar was the 
seat of the Jewish power in Arabia : the territory, a fertile spot in 
the desert, was coverecFw ith plantations and cattle, and protected by 
eight castles, some of which were esteemed of impregnable strength. 
The forces of Mahomet consisted of two hundred horse and fourteen 
hundred foot : in the succession of eight regular and painful sieges 
they were exposed to danger, and fatigue, and hunger ; and the 
most undaunted chiefs despaired of the event. The apostle revived 
their faith and courage by the example of Ali, on whom he bestowed 
the surname of the Lion of God : perhaps we may believe that an 
Hebrew champion of gigantic stature was cloven to the chest by his 
irresistible cimeter; but we cannot praise the modesty of romance, 
which represents him as tearing from its hinges the gate of a for- 
tress, and wielding the ponderous buckler in his. left hand (136). 

(116) Aim Raff, llic servant of Hahomet, is said to affirm that he himself, and seven other men, 
afterwards tried, without success, to move the same gale from the ground (Abutfeda, 90.]. Abo 
Rafe was an eye-witness, hut who will he witness for Abu Rafe? 
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After the reduction of the castles, the town of Chaibar submitted to 
the yoke. The chief ‘of the tribe was tortured, in the presence of 
Mahomet, to force a .confession of his hidden treasure: the industry 
of the shepherds and husbandmen was rewarded with a precarious 
toleration : they were permitted, so long as it should please the 
conqueror, to improve their patrimony, in equal shares, for hit emo- 
lument and their own. Under tire reign of Omar, the Jews of 
Chaibar were transplanted to Syria ; and the caliph alleged the in- 
junction of his dying master, that oAe and the true religion should 
be professed in his native land of Arabia (137). 

Five times each day tie eyes of Mahomet were turned towards snbmi«io»8r 
Mecca (138), and he was urged by the most sacred and powerful 
motives to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the temple from 
whence he had been driven as an exile. The Caaba was present to 
his waking and sleeping fancy: an idle dream was translated into 
vision and prophecy ; he unfurled the holy banner ; and a rash pro- 
riiise of success too hastily dropped from the lips of the apostle. 

His march from Medina to Mecca displayed the peaceful and solemn 
pomp of a pilgrimage : seventy camels, chosen and bedecked for 
sacrifice, preceded the van ; the sacred territory was respected ; 
and the captives were dismissed without ransom to proclaim his cle- 
mency and devotion. But no sooner did Mahomet descend into the 
plain, within a day’s journey of the city, than he exclaimed, “They 
“ have clothed themselves with the skins of tigers.” The num- 
bers and resolution of the Koreish opposed his progress ; and the 
roving Arabs of the desert might desert or betray a leader whom 
thg|' had followetftor the hopes of spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk 
into a cool and cautious politician : he, waved in the treaty his title 
of apostle of God ; concluded with the Koreish and their allies a 
truce%f Jen years ; engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca who 
should embrace his religion ; and stipulated oniy, for the ensuing 
year, the lmmble privileged entering the city as a friend, and of 
remaining three days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage. A 
cloud of shame and sorrow hung on the retreat of the Musulmans, 
and their disappointment might justly accuse the failure of a pro- 
phet who had so often appealed to the evidence of success. The 
faith and hope of the pilgrims were rekindled by the prospect of 
Mecca: their swords were sheathed: seven times in the footsteps of 
the apflstle they encompassed the Caaba : the Koreish had retired 

to the hills, and Mahomet, aflenthe customary sacrifice, evacuated 

( 

4 (137) The banishment of the Jews is attested by Elmactn (Hist. Saracen, p. 9.) and the grral A) 

Xabari (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 285.) . Tet Niebuhr (Description tie I' Arabic, p. 324.) believes that the 
Jewish religion, and Karaite sect, are stall professed by the tribe of Chaibar ; and that, in the plumlei 
of the caravans, tbe disciples of Moses are the confederate* of those of Mahomet. 

(J38) Tbc .successive step* of the reduction or Mecca are related by Abulfeda {p. 84 — 87. 97—100. 

102 — 111.) and Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 209-245. 309—322. tom. U». p. 1—58.), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, 
p. 8, 9, 10.), Abtilpharagiui [Dynast, p. 103. J. 
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the city on the fourth day. The people was edified by his devotion ; 
the hostile chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced; and both 
Caled and Amrou, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt, most 
seasonably deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The power of 
Mahomet was increased by the submission of the Arabian tribes; 
.ten thousand soldiers were assembled for the conquest of Mecca; 
and the idolaters, the weaker party, were easily convicted of vio- 
lating the truce. Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the march 
and preserved the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires pro- 
claimed to the astonished Koreish the design, the approach, and the 
irresistible force of the enemy. The haughty Abu Sophian pre- 
sented the keys of the city, admired the variety of arms and en- 
signs that passed before him in -review ; observed that (he son of 
Abdallah had acquired a mighty kingdom, and confessed, under the 
cimeter of Omar, that he was the apostle of the true God. The 
return of Marius and Sylla was stained with the blood of the Ro- 
mans : the revenge of Mahomet was stimulated by religious zeal, 
and bis injured followers were eager to execute or to prevent the 
order of a massacre. Instead of indulging their passions and his 
own (138), the victorious exile forgave the guilt, and united the 
factions, of Mecca. His troops, in three divisions, marched into 
the city: eight-and-twenty of the inhabitants were slain by the 
sword of Caled ; eleven men and six women were proscribed by 
the sentence of Mahomet ; but he blamed the cruelty of his lieute- 
nant ; and •several of the most obnoxious victims were indebted for 
their lives to his clemency or contempt. The chiefs of the Koreish 
were prostrate at his feet. “ What mercy can yifii expect from the 
“ man whom you have wronged ?” “ We confide in the generosity 
“ of our kinsman.” “ And you shall not confide in vain : begone ! 
“ you are safe, you are free." The people of Mecca deserved their 
pardon by the profession of Islam; and after an exile of seven years, 
the fugitive missionary was enthroned *® the prince and prophet of 
his ftatife country (140). But the three hundred and sixty idols of 
the Caaba were ignominiously broken : the house of God was pH- 
rified and adorned : as an example to future times, the apostle again 
fulfilled the duties of a pilgrim ; and a perpetual law was enacted 
that no unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the territory of the 
holy city (141). * 

(139) After the conquest of Mecca, the Mahomet of Voltaire imagines and perpetrates the most 
horrid crimes. The poet confesses, that he is not supported by the truth of history, and can only 
allege, que celoi qni fait la guerre & sa patrie an nom de Dion, Ml capable de tout (OEuvres de Vol- 
taire, tom. xv. p. 282.). The maxim is neither charitable nor -philosophic ; and some reverence is 
sorely due to the fame of heroes and the religion of nations. I am informed that a TuAish ambas- 
sador at Paris was much sqandaUsed nt the representation of this tragedv. 

(140) The Mahometan doctors still dispute, whether Mecca was ml need by force or consent [AbuV- 
feda, p. 107. ettVagnier ad locum); and this verbal controversy is of as much moment as our own 
about William the Conqueror. 

(141) In excluding the Christians from the peninsula of Arabia, the province of Hejax, or ihe na- 
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The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedienco of the Conquest of 
Arabian tribes (H2) ; who, according to the vicissitudes of fortune, 
had obeyed, ordisregarded, the eloquenceor the armsof tho prophet. 
Indifference for rites and opinions still marks the character of tho 
Iledoweens; and they might accept, as loosely as they hold, the 
doctrine of the kuran, Yet an obstinate remnant still adhered to 
tho religion and liberty of their ancestors, and the war of Ilonain 
derived a proper appellation from the idols, whom Mahomet had 
vowed to destroy, and whom the confederates of Tayef had sworn 
to defend (li3). Four thousand Pagans advanced with secrecy and 
speed to surprise the conqueror: they pitied and despised the supine 
negligence of the koreish, but they depended on the wishes, and 
perhaps the aid, of a people who had so lately renounced their gods, 
and bowed beneath the yoke of their enemy. The banners of .Me- 
dina and Mecca w ore displayed by the prophet ; a crowd of Be- 
doweeus increased the strength or numbers of the army, and twelve 
thousand Musulmans entertained a rash and sinful presumption of 
their invincible slrenglli. They descended without precaution into 
the valley of Ilonatn : the heights had been occupied by tire archers 
and stingers of the confederates ; their numbers w'ere oppressed, 
their discipline was confounded, their courage was appalled, and the 
koreish smiled at thoir impending destruction. The prophet, on 
lus white mule, was encompassed by the cncmiA : he attempt'd to 
rush against their spears in search of a glorious death : ten of his 
faithful companions interposed their weapons and their breasts; 
throe of these fell dead at his feel: “ O my brethren,” he repeat- 
edly cried with sorrow aud indignation, “ 1 am the son of Abdallah, 

“ I am the apostle of truth 1 0 man, stand fast in the faith J O 
“ God, send down thy suecourl” His uncle Abbas, who, liEe the 
heroes of Homer, excelled in the loudness of his voice, made the 
valley resound with the recital of the gifts and promises of God: 
the Hying Moslems returned from all sides to the holy standard ; 
and Mahomet observed with pleasure, that the furnace was again 
rekindled : his conduct and example restored the battle, and he 
animated his victorious troops to indict a merciless revenge on the 
authors of their shame. From tho field of Hgnain, he marched 
w ithout delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty miles to the south-east of 
Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose fertile lands produce the fruits 

vrigalion of the Rotl Sea, Chardin (Vojfgef on Perse, tom. hr. p. 166.) and Reland (Dissert. Hisrq^l. 
tom. iii. p. SI.) are more rigid than the Musulmans themselves. Thu Christiaus arc received without 
scruple into the fiorU or Mocha, and even of Gedda ; and It is only the city and precincts of Mecca 
that a re inaccessible to the profane (Niebuhr, Description dc 1‘Arabie, p. 308, 3u9. Voyage en Ara- 
ble, tom. i. p. !U)S, 248. &c.|. - 

(142) Abulfoda, p. 112 — 115. Gagoier, tom. iii. p. 67 — 88. D'Herbelot, Mohammed. 

(143) The siege of Tayef, division of the spoil, &c. are related by Abulfeda (p. 117 — 123.) and 
Gagnier (tom. iii. p. 88—111.). It is Al Jannabi who mentions the engines and engineers of tho 
tribe of Daws. The fertile spot of Tayef was supposed to be a piece of the land of Syria detached 
and dropped in the general deluge. 
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of Syria in the midst of the Arabian desbrt. A friendly tribe, in- 
structed (I know not how) in the art of sieges, supplied him with a 
train of battering rams and military engines, w ith a body of five 
hundred artificers. But it was in vain that he offered freedom to 
the slaves of Tayef ; that he violated his own laws by the extirpa- 
tion of the fruit-trees; that the ground was opened by the miners; 
that the breach was assaulted by the troops. After a siege of twenty 
days, the prophet sounded a retreat, but he retreated with a song of 
devout triumph, and affected to pray for the repentance and safety 
of the unbelieving city. The spoil of this fortunate expedition 
amounted to six thousand captives, twenty-four thousand camels, 
forty thousand sheep, and four thousand ounces of silver : a tribe 
who had fought at Honain redeemed their prisoners by the sacrifice 
of their idols : but Mahomet compensated the loss, by resigning to 
the soldiers his fifth of the plunder, and wished, for their sake, 
that he possessed as many head of cattle as there were trees in the 
province of Tehama. Instead of chastising the disaffection of the 
Koreish, he endeavoured tq cut out their tongues (his own expres- 
sion), and to secure their attachment by a superior measure of 
liberality: Abu Sophian alone was presented with three hundred 
camels and twenty ounces of silver.; and Mecca was sincerely con- 
verted to the profitable religion of the Koran. 

Tho fugitives and auxiliaries complained, that they who bad 
borne the burden were neglected in the season of victory. “ Alas,” 
replied their artful leader, “ suffer me to conciliate these recent 
“ enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by the gift of some perishable 
“ goods. To your guafd I intrust my life and fortunes. You are 
“ the companions of my exile, of my kingdom, of my paradise.” 
Hb was followed by the deputies of Tayef, w ho dreaded the repeti- 
tion of a siege. “ Grant us, O apostle of God 1 a truce of three years 
with the toleration of our ancient worship,” “ Not a month, 
“not an' hour.” “Excuse us at least from the obligation of 
“ prayer.” “ Without prayer religion is of no avail.” They sub- 
mitted in silence : their temples were demolished, and tho same 
sentence of destruction was executed on all the idols of Arabia. 
His lieutenants, on the shares of the Red Sea, the Ocean, and tho 
Gulf of Persia, were saluted by the acclamations of a faithful 
people ; and the ambassadors, who knelt before the throne of Me- 
dina, were as numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as the dates 
that fell from the maturity of a palm-tree. The nation submitted 
to the God and the sceptre of Mahomet : the opprobrious name of 
tribute was abolished : the spontaneous or reluctant oblations of 
alms and tithes were applied to the service of religion ; and one 
hundred and fourteen thousand Moslems accompanied the last pil- 
grimage of the apostle (144). 

(144) The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in Abuircda (p. 121. 133.), 
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When Heraclius returned in triumph from the Persian war, lie Fir»iw«oi 
entertained, at Emesa, one of the ambassadors of Mahomet, who Habomoum 
invited the princes and nations of the earth to the profession of 
Islam. On this foundation the zeal of the Arabians has supposed ' p iT e ’ 
the secret conversion of the Christian emperor : the vanity of the aw,' eio. 
Creeks lias feigned a personal visit of the prince of Medina, who 
accepted from the royal bounty a yich domain, and a secure retreat, 
in the province of Syria (145). But the friendship of Heraclius and 
Mahomet was of short continuance : the new religion had inflamed 
rather than assuaged the rapacious spirit of the Sai'acens; and the 
murder of an envoy a Horded a decent pretence for invading, with 
three thousand soldiers, the territory of Palestine, that extends to 
the eastward of the Jordan. The holy banner w r as intrusted to 
Zeid; and such was the discipline or. enthusiasm of the rising sect, 
that the noblest chiefs served without reluctance under tho slave of 
the prophet. On the event of his decease, Jaafar and Abdallah 
were successively substituted to the command; and if the three 
should perish in the war, tho troops were authorised to elect their 
general. The three leaders were slain in the battle of Muta (146), 
the first military action which tried the valour of the Moslems 
against a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a soldier, in the foremost 
ranks : the death of Jaafar was heroic and memorable : he lost- his 
right hand :Jie shifted the standard to his left : the left was severed 
from his body : he embraced the standard with his bleeding stumps, 
till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty honourable wounds.* 

“ Advance,” cried Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant place, 

“ advance with confidence : either victory or paradise is our own.” 

The lance of a Homan decided the alternative ; but the Tailing stan- 
dard was rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca : nine swords 
w’ere broken in his hand; and his valour withstood and repulsed 
the superior numbers of the Christians. In the 'nocturnal council 
of the camp he was chosen to command : his skilful evolutions of the 
ensuing day secured^either the victory or the retreat of the Saracens; 
and Caled is renowned among his brethren and his enemies by the 
glorious appellation of the Sword of God. In tho pulpit, Mahorhet 
described, with prophetic rapture, the crowns of the blessed mar- 
tyrs; but in private he betrayed the feelings of human nature: he 

Gagnier (ton. HI. ft. 110 — 219.), F.lraacin (p. 10, 1 1.), Abulpbaragioi fp. 103.). The ixlh of ihe 
Uf'tfira was styled the Tear of Embassies (Gagnier, Hoi. ad Ahulfod. p. 121.). 

(1*5) Compare the bigot ted Al Jaonabi (apod Gagnier, tom. li. p. 232— 254.) with the no less 
Ingot led Greek*. Tbeopbanes (p. 275—278.), Zonaras |lom. ii. I. xlv. p. 86.), and Codrcnu* (p. 421.). 

(146) For the battle of Muta, and its consequence*, see Abuifeda (p. 100—102.) and Gagnier 
(tom. ii. p. 327 — 343.). XxXcJo; (say* Theophanos) o> Xiy o'Jt. ux^atpav to? 0t«u. 

* To console the afflicted relatives of his separable companion of the archangel Gabriel, in 
kinsman Jaufler be (Mabomct) represented that, his volitalion* through the regions of eternal 
in Paradise, in eichaugo for t lib arms which bo hliss. Ileoce, in the catalogue of the martyrs, 
had lost, be had been furnished with a pair of ho bas been denominated JaulTor teyaur, the 
wrings, resplendent with the blushing glories of winged Jaoffer. Price, Chronological Retrospect 
the ruby, and with which he was become the in* of Mahommcdan History, vol. i. p. 5. — M. 
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was surprised as he wept over the daughter or Zeid : “ What do 
“ I see?” said the astonished votary. “ Tou see,” replied the 
apostle, “ a friend who is deploring the loss oUlis most faithful 
“ friend.” After the conquest of Mecca, the sovereign of Arabia 
affected to prevent the hostile preparations of Heraclius^and so- 
lemnly proclaimed war' against the Romans, without attempting to 
disguise the hardships and dangers of the enterprise (H7). The 
Moslems were discouraged : they alleged the want 01 money, or 
horses, or provisions ; the season of harvest, and the intolerable heat 
of the summer : “ Hell is much hotter,” said the indignant prophet. 
He disdained to compel their service : but on his return he admo- 
nished the most guilty, by an excommunication of fifty days. 
Their desertion enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and the 
faithful companions who devoted their lives ‘and fortunes; and Ma- 
homet displayed his banner at the head of ten thousand Jiorso and 
twenty thousand foot. Painful indeed was the distress of the 
march : lassitude and thirst were aggravated by the scorching and 
pestilential winds of the desert : ten men rode by turns on the sarrte 
Camel; and they were reduced to the shameful necessity of drinking 
the water from the belly of tiiat useful animal. In fne mid-way, 
ten days’ journey from Medina and Damascus, they reposed near 
the grove and fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place Mahomet de- 
clined the prosecution of the war: he declared himself satisfied 
with the peaceful intentions, he was more probably daunted by the 
martial array, of the emperor of the East. But the active and in- 
trepid Caled spread around the terror of his name; and the prophet 
received the submission of the tribes and cities, from the Euphrates 
to Ailah, at the head of the Red Sea. To his Christian subjects, 
Mahomet readily granted the security of their persons, the freedom 
of their trade, the property of their goods, and the toleration of 
their worship (li8). The weakness of their Arabian brethren had 
restrained them from opposing his ambition; the disciples of Jesus 
were endeared to the enemy of tho Jews; and ft was the interest of 
a conqueror to propose a fair capitulation to the most powerful re- 
ligion of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three years, the strength of Mahomet was 


(147) The expedition of Tahuc is recorded by our ordinary historians, Abtilfeda (Vit. Moharn. 
p. 123 — 127.) and Gugnirr (Vic de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 147— 163.) : but we have the advantage 
of ap|H*aUng to the origiual e\ uleucc of the Koran (c. 0. p. 154. 165.), with Bale's learned and ra- 
tional notes. 

(148) The Diploma uturitat is Atlrnubut, is at toted by Ahmed Ren Joseph, and the author J.ibri 
Spten/torum 'Gagm r. Not. ad Ahukedatn. p. 125.) ; hut Aholfeda himself, as well as Elruacm (Hist, 
Saracen. p. li.|, though he owns Mahomet's regard for the Christians (p. 13.), only mentions peace 
and tribute. In the year 1630 Sionila published at Paris the text and version of Mahomet’s patent 
in favour of the Christians ; which was adnnltid and reprobated by the opposite taste cfSalmasius 
and Groims (Bade, Mahomet, Rem. AA.]. Ilottinger doubts of its authenticity (Hist. Orient, 
p. 237.); lti-naiiilot urges the consent of the Mahometans (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 169.) ; hut 
Moih eim (Hist Bedes, p. 244.) shows tbe futility of llitir opinion, and inclines to believe it spurious. 
Yet Abulpharagius quotes the impostor's treaty with the Nestorian patriarch (Asseman. bihliot. 
Orient, tom. ri. p. 418.) ; but Abulpharagius was primate of tbe Jacobites. 
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equal lo the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mission. His Death «r 
epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an object a"d 0, mj, 
of pity rather than abhorrence (119); but he seriously believed that ,tmc7 - 
he was poisoned at Chaibar by the revenge of a Jowish female (150). 

During four years, the health of the prophet declined ; his iulir- 
mitics increased; but his mortal disease was a fever of fourteen 
days, which deprived him by intervals of the use of reason. As 
soon as he was conscious or his danger, he edified his brethren by 
the humility of his virtue or penitence. “ If there be any man,” 
said the apostle from the pulpit, “ whom 1 have unjustly scourged, 

“ 1 submit my own back to the lash of retaliation. Have I as- 
“ persed the reputation of a Musulman? lot him proclaim my faults 
“ in the face of the congregation. Has any one been despoiled of 
“ his goods? the little Dial 1 possess shall compensate the principal 
“ and the interest of the debt.” “ Aes,” replied a voice from the 
crowd, “ I am entitled to three drams of silver.” Mahomet heard 
the complaint, satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor for 
accusing him in this world rather than at the day of judgment. 

He beheld with temperate firmness the approach of death; enfran- 
chised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are named, and eleven 
women); minutely directed the order of his funeral, and moderated 
tho lamentations of bis weeping friends, on whom he bestowed the 
benediction of poagp. Till the third day before bis death, he re- 
gularly performed the function of public prayer : the choice of Abu- 
beker to supply his place, appeared to mark that ancient and 
faithful friend as his successor in the sacerdotal and regal office; 
but he prudently declined the risk and envy of a more explicit no- 
mination. At a moment when bis faculties were visibly impaired, 
he called for pen and ink to write, or, more properly, to dictate, a 
divine book, the sum and accomplishment of all his revelations : a 
dispute arose iu the chamber, whether be should be allowed to 
supersede the authority 'of the Koran ; and the prophet was forced 
to reprove the indecent vehemence of his disciples. If the slightest 
credit may be afforded to the traditjpns of his wives and compa- 
nions, lie maintained, in the bosom of his family, and to the last 
moments of his life, the dignity ' of an apostle, and the faith of an 

(■«) The epilepsy, or falling-sickness, of Mahomet, is assorted hr Tbeophanes, Zonaras, aud the 
Wtl of the Greeks; and is greedily swallowed by the gross bigotry of Hollinger (Hist. Orient. p. 10, 

11.), Pridcaux (We of Mahomet, p. 12.), and Maracci (loin. ii. Alcoran, f. 762,763.). TIh* titles 
( tha wrapp«l-up , fhecorr red) of two chapters of the Koran (73, 74 ), can hardly be strained lo such 
ao interpretation : the silence, the ignorance of the Mahometan commentators, is more conclusive 
than the most peremptory denial ; and the charitable side is espoused by Ockley (lint, of tin- Sara- 
cens, tom. i. p. 3ot .), Gagnter (ad Abnlicdam, p. 0. Vie do Mahomet, tom. i. p. 118.), aud Sale 
(Koran. B . 409—474 ). 

( ISO) This poison (more ignominious since it was offered as a test of his prophetic knowledge) is 
frankly confessed by bis icaloos votaries, Abnlleda Ip. 92.) and Al Jannabi (spud liaguier, torn. ii. 
.*. 286 — 288 .). 


* Major Price, who writes with the authority ol Eastern knowledge, and in a very candid 
of one widely conversant with the original sources tone, takes a scry dillureiit view of the prophet's 
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enthusiast; described the visits of Gabriel, who bade an everlasting 
farewell to the earth, and expressed his lively confidence, not only 
of the mercy, but of the favour, of the Supreme Being. In a familiar 
discourse he had mentioned his special prerogative, that the angel 
of death was not allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully 
asked the permission of the prophet. The request was granted; 
and Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dissolution : his 
head was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of all his 
wives; he fainted with the violence' of pain; recovering his spirits, 
he raised his eyes towards the roof of the house, and, with a steady 
look, though a faltering voice, uttered the last broken, though arti- 
culate, words: “0 God 1 pardon my sins 

“ Yes, I come, among my fellow-citirens on 

“ high and thus peaceably expired on a carpet spread upon the 
floor. An expedition for the conquest of Syria was stopped by this 
mournful event: the army halted at the gates of Medina; the chiefs 
were assembled round their dying master. The city, more espe- 
cially the house, of the prophet, was a scene of clamorous sorrow 
or silent despair : fanaticism alone could suggest a ray of hope and 
consolation. “ How can he be dead, our witness, our intercessor, 
“ our mediator, with God? By God he is not dead : like Moses and 
“ Jesus he is wrapt in a holy trance, and speedily will he return 
“ to his faithful people.” The evidence of sense was disregarded; 
and Omar, unsheathing his cimeter, threatened to strike ofT the 
heads of the infidels, who should dare to affirm that the propjtiet 
was no more. The tumult was appeased by the weight and mode- 
ration of Abubeker. “ Is it Mahomet,” said he to Omar and the 
multitude, “ or the God of Mahomet, whom you worship? The 
“ God of Mahomet liveth for ever; but Hie apostle was a mortal like 
“ ourselves, and according to his own prediction, he has experienced 
“ the common fate of mortality.” 11c was piously interred by the 
hands of his nearest kinsman, on the same spot on which he ex- 
pired (151) : * Medina has been sanctified by the death and burial of 

(ISI) The Creeks and Latins have invented anil propagated the vulgar and ridiculous dory, that 
Mahomet's iron tomb is suspended in the air at }fecea \ 1 7,u % ruxttapi^oiuvov. Laonicus Cbal- 
condylrs do Rebus Turcicis, I. iii. p. 66.), by the action of equal and joti-ut loadstone* (Uu-lionnaire 
de liable, Mauovt.t, Rem. EE. PK.J. Without any philosophical inquiries, it may sufhee, that, 
1. The prophet was not buried at Mecca ; and, 2. That his tomb at Medina, which has been visited 
by millions, is placed on the ground (Reland do Rclig. Moham. I. ii. c. 19. p. 209—211.), Gaguier 
(Tie dc Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 203 — 268.). 


death. “ In tracing the circumstances of Sla- 
hom mod's illness, we look in vain for any proofs 
of that mepk and heroic firmness which might 
be expected to dignify and embellish the last mo- 
ments of the apostle of God. On some occasions 
he betrayed such want of fortitude, such marks 
of qhildish impatience, as arc in general to be 
found iu men only of the most ordinary stamp ; 
and such as extorted from hit wife Ayesha, in 


particular, the sarcastic remark, that in herself 
or any of her family, a similar demeanor would 
long since have incurred his severe displea- 
sure. • • • He said that the acuteness and violence 
of his sufferings were necessarily in the propor- 
tion of those honours with which it had ever 
pleased the baud of Omnipotence to distinguish 
ill peculiar favourites. Price, vol. i. p. 13. — M. 

* According to the testimony of all the Eastern 
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Mahomet; and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca. often turn aside • 
from the way, to bow, in voluntary devotion (152), before the' 
simple tomb of the prophet (153). 

At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet, it may perhaps be ex- h* 
pected, that I should balance his faults and virtues, that I should d “” e * r ' 
decide whether the title of enthusiast or impostor more properly 
belongs to that extraordinary man. Had 1 been intimately con- 
versant with the son of Abdallah, the task would still be difficult, 
and the success uncertain : at the distance of twelve centuries, I 
darkly contemplate his shade through a cloud of religious incense; 
and could I truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the fleeting 
resemblance would not equally apply to the solitary of Mount Hera, 
to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia. The 
author of a mighty revolution appears to have been endowed with 
a pious and contemplative disposition : so soon as marriage had 
raised him above the pressure of want, he avoided the paths of 
ambition and avarice ; and till the age of forty, he lived with in- 
nocence, and vould have died w ithout a name. The unity of God 
is an idea most congenial to nature and reason ; and a slight con- 
versation with the Jews and Christians would teach him to despise 
and detest the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and 
a citizen to impart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country 
from the dominion of sin and error. The energy of a mind inces- 
santly bent on the same object, w'ould convert a general obligation 
’ into a particular call ; the warm suggestions of the understanding 
of the fancy, would be felt as the inspirations of heaven ; the labour 
of thought would expire in rapture and vision ; and the inward 
sensation, the invisible monitor, would be described with thtf form 
and attributes of an angel of God (154). From enthusiasm to im- 
posture, the step is perilous and slippery : the daemon of So- 

(152) Al Jannalti enum<*rales (Vie de Mahomet, torn. iU. p. 372—391.) the multifarious duties of a 
pilgrim whoSrisiu the tombs of the prophet and his companions; and the learned casuist decide*, 
that this act of devotion is uoarest in obligation and merit to a divine precept. The doctors arc 
divided which, of Mecca or Medina, be the most excellent (*p. 391 — 394.). 

(153) The last sickness, death, and burial of Mahomet, arc described by Abulfeda and Gagnier 
(Vii. Mohan, p. 133—142. Vie do Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 220— 271.J. Thfe most private and inter- 
esting circumstances were originally received from'Ayesha, Ali, the sons of Ad>bas, Ac. ; and as they 
dwelt al Medina, and survived the prophet many years, they might repeal the pj^us Ulc to a second 
or third generation of pilgrims. 

(154) The Christians, rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet a lame pigeon, that seemed to 
descend from heaven and w hisper in his ear. As this pretended miracle is urged by Grotius (do 
Yeritale Religion is Christiana*), his Arabic translator, the learned Pocock, inquired of him the names 
of his authors; and Grotius confessed, that it is unknown to the Mahometans themselves. Lest it 
should provoke their indignation and laughter, the pious Iie«is suppressed in the Arabic version ; but 
it has maintained no edifying place in the numerous editions of the Latin text (Pocock, S(>ccimeu 
Hikt. Arabum, p. 186, 187. Beland, de Religion. Moham. I. ii. c. 39. p. 259 — 262.). 


authors, Mahomet died on Monday the 12th Reby 6lh June of that year was a Saturday, not a Mop- 
1st, in the year 11 of the tlegira, which answers day ; the 8lb June therefore was a Monday. It 
in reality to the 8lb June, 632, of J. C. We God is es«y to discovar that the lunar year, in his cal- 
ia Ockley (Hist, of Saracens) that it was on Mon- culation, has been confounded with the solar, 
day the 6lh June, 632, This is a mistake, for the St. Marlin, vol. xi. p. 186. — M. 
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.CTates (155) aflbrds a memorable instance, how a wise man may de- 
ceive himself, how a good man may deceive others, how the 
conscience may slumber in a mixed and middlo state between self- 
illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that the original 
motives of Mahomet were those of pure and genuine benevolence ; 
but a human missionary is incapable of cherishing the obstinate 
unbelievers who reject his claims, despise his arguments, and per- 
secute his life ; he might forgive his personal adversaries, he may 
lawfully hate the enemies of God ; the stern passions of pride and 
revenge were kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, and he sighed like 
the prophet of Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels whom he 
had condemned. The injustice of Mecca, and the choice of Medina, 
transformed the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the 
leader of armies ; but his sword was consecrated by the example 
of the saints ; and the same God w*ho afllicts a sinful world with 
pestilence and earthquakes, might inspire for their conversion or 
chaslisemenfcthe valour of his servants. In the exercise of political 
government, he was compelled to abate of the stern rigour of fa- 
naticism, to comply in some measure with the prejudices and pas- 
sions of his followers, and to employ even the vices of mankind as 
flic instruments of their salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, 
of cruelty and injustice, were often subservient to the propagation 
of the faith; and Mahomet commanded or approved the assassination 
of the Jews and idolaters w ho had escaped from the field of battle. 
By4he repetition of such acts, the character of Mahomet must have 
been gradually stained ; and the influence of such pernicious habits 
Would be poorly compensated by the practice df the personal and 
Social virtues which are necessary do maintain the reputation of a 
prophet among his sectaries and friends. Of his last years, ambi- 
tion was the ruling passion ; and a politician will suspect, that he 
secretly smiled ( the victorious impostor 1 ) at the enthusiasm of his 
youth, and the credulity of his proselytes (13G). A philosopher 
will observe, that their credulity and his success would tend more 
strongly to fortify the assurance of his divine missiou, that his inter- 
est and religion were inseparably connected, and that his conscience 
would be southed by the persuasion, that he alone was absolved by 
the Deity from the obligation of positive and moral law’s. If he 
retained any vestige of his native innocence, the sins of Mahomet 

(155) Epot tovt© forty tx 4WttJo{ &p£au.ifoy, tpotw? ycyvop/vY}* vj Stay ycyiyrdU 
Ari airorp/trci p« rovrov o ay jm7/w rrpaTTiiv, srporp/mt ovsrors (Plato, in Apolog. 
Socrat. c. 19. p. 121, 122. edit. Fischer.), Tht* familiar rumples •which Socrates urge* io lm 0i»- 
iogne with Tlirages (Platon. Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 129. edit. Hen. Stephan.], are beyond live reach 
of human foresight; and the divine inspiration (the Acttpovtov) of the philosopher, is clearly taught 
in the Memorabilia of Xenophon. The ideas of the most rational Platontsta are expressed by Cicero 
(de Divinat. i. 54.) and in the xivlb and xnh Dissertations of Maximus of Tyre (p. 153 — 172. edit. 
Davis). 

(156) In some passage of bit voluminous writing*, Voltaire compares the prophet, in his ohl age, 
to a fakir ** qui detathe La chalttc de ton cou pour ea dormer snr les oreiilcs a «es confreres. ” 
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may lie allowed as an evidence of his sincerity. In the support of 
truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed less criminal ; 
and he would have started at the foulness of the means, had he not 
been satisfied of the importance and justice of the end. Even in a 
conqueror or a priest, I can surprise a word or action of unaffect- 
ed humanity ; and the decree of Mahomet, that, in the sale of cap- 
tives, the mothers should never lie separated from their children, 
may suspend, or moderate! the censure of the historian (157). 

The good sense of Mahomet (158) despised the pomp of royalty : 
the apostle of God submitted to the menial offices of the family ; he 
kindled the tire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and mended 
with his own hands his woollen garment. Disdaining the penance 
and merit of an hermit, he observed, without effort or vanity, the 
abstemious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On solemn occasions 
he feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable plenty ; but 
in his domestic life, many weeks would elapse without a fire being 
kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of wine 
was confirmed by his example ; his hunger was appeased with a 
sparing allowance of barley-bread: he delighted in the taste of milk 
and honey; but his ordinary food consisted of dates and water. 
Perfumes and women were the two sensual enjoyments which his 
nature required, and his religion did not forbid ; and Mahomet 
affirmed, that the fervomr of his devotion was increased by these 
Innocent pleasures. The heat of the climate inflames the blood of 
the Arabs; and their libidinons complexion has been noticed by 
the writers of antiquity (159). Their incontinence was regulated 
by the civil and religious laws of the Koran: their incestuous alli- 
ances were blamed ; the boundless licence of polygamy was reduced 
to four legitimate wives or concubines; their rights lioth of bed 
and of dowry were equitably determined ; the freedom of divorce 
W T Ss discouraged, adultery was condemned as a capital offence ; 
and fornication, in cither sex, was punished with an hundred 
stripes (160). Such were the calm and rational precepts of the le- 
gislator : but in his private conduct, Mahomet indulged the appetites 
of a man, and abused the claims of a prophet. A special revelation 
dispensed him from the laws which he had imposed on his nation ; 

(157) Gagni.r r, 'lair's mill tin* ,imr> impartial pen, this linmane law of llir proplitM, nod lire 
Ihorders of Caah, ami Sophian, which he prompted and approved (Tie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 69. 
07. 208.). 

(158) For the domestic life of Mahomet, consult Gagnier, and the corresponding chapters of Abul- 
feda ; for his diet (inm ill. p S85— 288.] ; hit children (p. 189. 289.] ; hit wive* (p. 290— 3o3.) ; hit 
marriage w ith Zeineh (tom. ii. p. 152 — 160.]; hit amonr with Mary (p. 303—309.) ; thr false accusa- 
tion of Aycsha (p. 180 — 199.]. The most original evidence of the three last transactions i* contained 
In the xxivth, xrxiiid, and Uvith chapters of the Moran, with Sale's Commentary. Pridcaux (Life 
Of Mahomet, p. 80—90.) and Maracci (Prodrom. Alcoran, pah iv. p. 49—59.) have maliciously exag- 
gerated the frailties of Mahomet. 

(159) Incredibile esl quo ardore apud eotin Vcncrem uterqne solvilor sexus (Ammian. Marccllin. 

I. xlv. c. 4.). 

(160) Sale {Preliminary Discourse, p. 133— 137.) hat recapitalated the laws of marriage, dl- 
Torce, die. ; and the curious reader of Selden't Gxor Hebraica will recognise many Jewish ordinances. 


Private life 
of Mahomet. 
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the female sex, without reserve, was abandoned to his desires ; and 
this singular prerogative excited the envy, rather than the scandal, 
the veneration, rather than the envy, of the devout Musulmans, 
Eiiwitei, If we remember the seven hundred wives and three hundred con- 
cubines of the wise Solomon, we shall applaud the modesty of the 
Arabian, who espoused no more than seventeen or fifteen wives; 
eleven are enumerated w ho occupied at Medina their separate apart- 
ments round the house of the apostle, and enjoyed in their turns 
the favour of his conjugal society. What is singular enough, they 
were all w idow s, excepting only Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker. 
She was doubtless a virgin, since Mahomet consummated his nup- 
tials { such is the premature ripeness of the climate) when she was 
only nine years of age. The youth, the beauty, the spirit of Ayesha, 
gave her a superior ascendant : she was beloved and trusted by the 
prophet ; and, after his death, the daughter of Abubeker was long 
revered as the mother of the faithful. Her behaviour had been 
ambiguous and indiscreet: in a nocturnal march she was accident- 
ally left behind ; and in the morning Ayesha returned to the camp 
• witli a man. The temper of Mahomet was inclined to jealousy ; 
hut a divine revelation assured him of her innocence: he chastised 
her accusers, and published a law of domestic peace, that no woman 
should be condemned unless four male witnesses had seen her in 
the act of adultery (id). In his adventures with Zeineb, the wife 
of Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptian captive, the amorous prophet 
forgot the interest of his reputation. At the house of Zeid, his 
freedman and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, the 
beauty of Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejaculation of devotion 
and desire. The servile or grateful freedman understood the 
hint, and yielded without hesitation to the love of his benefactor. 
But as the filial relation had excited some doubt and scandal, the 
angel Gabriel descended from heaven to ratify the deed, to annul- 
the adoption, and gently to reprove the apostle for distrusting the 
indulgence of his God. One of his wives, Hafna, the daughter of 
Omar, surprised him on her own bed, in the embraces of his 
Egyptian captive: she promised secrecy and forgiveness: he swore 
that he would renounce the possession of Mary. Both parties forgot 
their engagements; and Gabriel again descended with a chapter of 
the Koran, to absolve him from his oath, and to exhort him freely 
to enjoy his captives and concubines, without listening to the cla- 
mours of his wives. In a solitary retreat of thirty days, he laboured, 
alone with Mary, to fulfil the commands of the angel. When his 
love and revenge were satiated, he summoned to his presence his 
eleven w-ives, reproached their disobedience and indiscretion, and 


(101) In a memorable case, the Caliph Omar decided that all precamptive evident* nu of no 
avail; and that all the four witnesses must have actually seen slvtum in pjlido (Abutted* Anualcs 
Moslemici, p. 71. ver*. Reiske.]. 
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threatened them with a sentence of divorce, both in this world and 
in the next: a dreadful sentence, since those who had ascended the 
bed of the prophet were for ever excluded from the hope of a second 
marriage. Perhaps the incontinence of Mahomet may be palliated 
by the tradition of his natural or preternatural gifts (162) : he united 
the manly virtue of thirty of the children of Adam ; and the apostle 
mightrival the thirteenth labour (163) of the Grecian Hercules (164). 

A more serious and decent excuse may be drawn from his fidelity to 
Cadijah. During the twenty-four years of their marriage, her 
youthful husband abstained from the right of polygamy, and the 
pride or tenderness of the venerable matron was never insulted by 
the society of a rival. After her death, he placed her in the rank 
of the four perfect women, with the sister of Moses, the mother of 
Jesus, ami Fatima, the best beloved of his daughters. “ Was she 
“ not old ? ” said Ayesha, with the insolence of a blooming beauty; 

“ has not God given you a better in her place? ” “ No, by God, ” 

said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, “ there never 
“ xan be a better! She believed in me, when men despised me; 

“ she relieved my wants, w hen I was poor and persecuted by the 

w'orld (165). ” # 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a religion md children. 
, and empire might aspire to multiply the chances of a numerous 
• posterity and a lineal succession. The hopes of Mahomet were 
fatally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, and his ten widows of 
• mature ago and approved fertility, were barren in his potent em- 
braces. The four sons of Cadijah died in their infancy. Mary, 
his Egyptian concubine, was endeared to him by the birth of Ibrahim. 

At the end of fifteen months the prophet wept over his grave; but 
he sustained with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and checked 
the adulation or credulity of the iVfoslems, by the assurance that an 
eclipse of the sun was not occasioned by thc ( death of the infant. 

Cadijah had likewise given him four daughters, who wye married 
to the most faithful of his disciples : the three, eldest died before 
their father; but Fatima, who possessed his confidence and love, 
became the wife of her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illustrious 

(162) Sibi rohur ail genrratiohem, quantum triginta viri liabcttf, in cue jactaret : ita ut unira 
bora posset nndreim ferminis tatisfarrrt, ut ex Art bum libris refert sanclus Petrus Paschasiu*, c. 2. 

(Maracci, Prod rooms A loom n. p. hr. p. 55. See likewise Observations do Belon, (1. iii. c. 10. fol. 179. 
recto). Al Jannalu (Gagnicr, tom. iii. p. 287.) records his own testimony, that he surpassed all 
men in conjugal vigour ; and Abulfeda mentions the exclamation of Ali, oho washed his body after 
bis death, “'O propheta, certe penis torn cerium versus erectos est, " (in Vit. •Vtohammcd. p. 1 40.). 

(163) 1 borrow the style of a father of the church, ivaGXivcuy HpocxX*^ TpcTxou&xotroy a6).ov 

(Greg. Nazianien, Oral. iii. p. 108.). 4 

(164) The common and most glorious legend includes, in a single night, the fifty victories of Hef. 
cules over the virgin daughters of Thestius (Diodor. Sicnl. tom. i. I. iv. p. 274. Pausanias, I. lx. 
p. 763. Statius Sylv. I. i. cleg. iii. v. 42.). But Athemcus allows seven nigbu (Deipooaophist. 
t xiii. p. 556.), and Apollodorus fifty, for this arduous achievement of Hercules, who was then no 
more than eighteen years of age (Bibliot. 1. ii. c. 4. p. 111. cum noth Hcvne, part i. p. 332.). 

(165) Abulfeda in Vit. Moham. p. 12, 13. 16, 17. cum oolis Gagnicr. 
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progeny. The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his descendants 
will lead me to anticipate, in this place, the series of the Saracen 
caliphs, a title which describes the commanders of the faitiiful as 
the vicars and successors of the apostle of God (166). 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, which exalted him 
above the rest of his countrymen, might justify his claim to the 
vacant throne of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, in his own 
right, the chief of the family of II a shorn, and the hereditary prince 
or guardian of the city and temple of Mecca. The light of prophecy 
was extinct ; but tire husband of Fatima might expect the inheritance 
and blessing of her father : the Arabs bad sometimes been patient 
of a female reign ; and the two grandsons of the prophet had often 
been fondled in his lap, and shown in his pulpif, as the hope of hig 
age, and the chief of the youth of paradise. The first of the true 
believers might aspire to march before them in this world and fh 
the next; and if some were of a graver and more rigid cast, the 
real and virtue of Ali were never outstripped by any recent pro- 
solyto. He united the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, and a 
saint: his wisdom still breathes in a collection pi moral and religious 
sayings (167) ; and every antagonist, in the combats of the tongue 
or of the sword, was subdued by his eloquence and valour. From 
the first hour of his mission to the last rites of his funeral, the* 
apostle was never forsaken a generous friend, whom he delighted 
to name his brother, his vicegerent, and the faithful Aaron of a 
second Moses. Tho son of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached 
for neglecting to secure his interest by a solemn declaration of his 
right, which would have silenced all competition, and sealed his 
succession by the decrees of heaven, liut the unsuspecting hero 
confided in himutf: the jealousy of empire, and perhaps the fear of 
opposition, might suspend the resolutions of Mahomet; and the bed 
of sickness was be§ieged by the artful Ayeslia, the daughter of 
Abubeker^and the enemy of Ali.* 


(160) This outline or the Arabian history •* drawn from the Bihiioihc»|i>e Oriental*) of iVHerlwlot 

(under the nammsof Af-ouUrrr. Omar, Othman, Ali, Arc.} ; from the Annals of Abolfcda, Ahulpha- 
rapius. nn»! Blmactn (under the proper years of the Hegira), and especially from Ochley'* History of 
the Saracens (vol. i. p. 1 — 10. IIS — 122. 229. 249. 803— 372. 378 — 391., and almost the whole of the 
second volume). Tet we should weigh with caution the traditions of the hostile sects ; a stream 
which becomes still more muddy as it flows farther from the source. Sir John Chardin ha* loo lailh- 
fully copied the fables and crf*irs of the modern Persians (Voyages, tom. ii. p. 233 — 230, die.}. 

(167) Ocklev (at the end of his second volume) has given an English version of 169 sentence*, 
which he ascribes, with some hesitation, Vo Ali, the sou of Abu Taleb. Tli> preface is coloured by 
the enthusiasm of a translator j yet these sentences delineate a characteristic, though dark, picture 
Of human life. * 


* Gibbon wrote chiefly from the Arabic or 
Sunnite account of these transactions, the only 
sources accessible at the lime when he uompotcd 
his history. Major Price, writing from Persian 
authorities, affords us lip- advantage of comparing 
throughout what may lie fairly considered the 
Shiite Version. The glory of All is the constant 


hnrden of their strain. Uc was destined, and, 
according to some accounts, designated, for tho 
caliphate by the prophet; but while the others 
were fiercely pushing their own interests, Ali was 
watching the remains of Mahomet with pious fi- 
delity. lire disinterested magnanimity, on each 
separate occasion, declined the sceptre, and gave 
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The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty of the Heim of 
people; and his companions convened an assembly to deliberate on a U o m, 
the choice of his successor. The hereditary claim and lofty spirit ,un<>7i 
of Ali were offensive to an aristocracy of elders, desirous of bestowing 
and resuming the sceptre by a free and frequent election : the 
Koreish could never be reconciled to the proud pre-eminence of the 
lineofllashem: the ancient discord of the tribes was rekindled; the 
fugitives of Mecca and the auxiliaries of Medina asserted their 
respective merits; and the rash proposal of choosing two inde- 
pendent caliphs would have crushed in their infancy tile .religion 
and empire of the Saracens. The tumult was appeased by the dis- 
interested resolution of Omar, who, suddenly renouncing his own 
pretensions, stretched forth his hand, and declared himself the lirst 
subject of the mild and venerable Abubeker.* The urgency of the 
moment, and the acquiescence of the people might excuse this ille- 
gal and precipitate measure; but Omar himself confessed from the 
pulpit,' that if any Musuhnan should hcreaflpr presume to anticipate 
the suffrage of his brethren, both the elector and the elected would 
be worthy of death (108). After the simple* inauguration of Abu- 
beker, lie was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia : 
the Hasiiemites alone declined the oath of fidelity; and their chief, 
in his own house, maintained, above six months, a sullen and inde- 
pendent reserns; without listening to the tlireats of Omar, who 
attempted to consume with (ire the habitation of the daughter of tl)£ 
apostle. The death of Fatima, and the decline of his party, subdued 
the indignant spirit of Ali: he condescended to salute the commander 
of the faithful, accepted his excuse of the necessity of preventing 
their common enemies, and wisely rejected his courteous offer of 
abdicating the government of the Arabians. After a reign of two 
years, the aged caliph was summoned by the angel of death. In his 
testament, with the tacit approbation of his companions, he be- 
queathed tho sceptre to the firm and intrepid virtue of Omar. “ I ofom,r; 
“ have no occasion,” said the modest candidate, “ for the place.” A j u ^' 

“ But the place has occasion for you,” replied Abubeker; who ex- 
pired with a fervent prayer, that the God of Mahomet w'ould ratify 
his choice, and direct the Musulmans in the way of concord and 

(168) Ockley (Hist, of (lie Saracens, vol. i. p. 5, 6.) from no Arabian MS. represents Aretha as 
adverse to the substitution of her father in the place of the apostle. This fact, so improbable in 
itself, is unnoticed by Abulfeda, Al iannabi, and Al Bncbari, the last of whom quotes the tradition 
of Aycsha herself (Tit. Mohammed, p. 136. Tie dc Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 236.). 

* r ” 

tho noble example of obedience to the appointed Compare the enrious account of this apathy in 
caliph. He is described, in retirement, on the Price, chap. 2. It is to V regretted, I must add, 
throne, and in the field of battle, as transoeu- that Major Price has contented himself wiUk 
deoil v pious, magnanimous, valiant, and humane, quoting the name of the Persian works which he 
He lost his empire through his eicess of virtue follows, without any accouul of their character, 
and love for the faithful; his life (through his age, and authority. *-M. 
confidence in God, and submisaion to the decrees * Abubeker, the father of the virgin Aye&h*. 

of fate. St. Martin, vol. xi. p. 189. — M. 
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obedience. The prayer was not ineffectual, since AJi himself, in a 
life of privacy and prayer, professed to revere the superior worth and 
dignity of his rival; who comforted him for the loss of empire, by 
the most flattering marks of confident and esteem. In the twelfth 
year of his reign, Omar received a mortal wound from the hand of 
an assassin : he rejected with equal impartiality the names or his son 
and of Ali, refused to load his conscience with the sins of his suc- 
cessor, and devolved on six of the most respectable companions the 
arduous*task of electing a commander of the faithful. On this oc- 
casion, Ali was again blamed by his friends (1G9) for submitting his 
right to*the judgment of men, for recognising their jurisdiction by 
accepting a place among the six electors. He might have obtained 
their suffrage, had he deigned to promise a strict and servile con- 
formity, not only to the Koran and tradition, but likewise to the 
»r ouumn •, determinations of two seniors (170) . With these limitations, Othman, 
^not. «!*’ the secretary of Mahomet, accepted the government; nor was it till 
after the third caliph, twenty-four years after the death of the 
prophet, that Ali was invested, by the popular choice, with the regal 
and sacerdotal office^ The manners of the Arabians retained their 
primitive simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb despised the pomp 
and vanity of this world. At the hour of prayer, he repaired to the 
mosch of Medina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on 
his head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow in the other, instead 
of a walking-staff. The companions of the prophet and the chiefs 
of the tribes saluted their new sovereign, and gave him their right 
hands as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

Discord of the The mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are usually 

Fentuif confined to the times and countries in which they have been agi- 
tated. But the religious disced of the friends and enemies of Ali 
has been renewed in every age of the Hegira, and is still maintained 
in the immortal hatred of the Persians and Turks (171). The 
former, who are branded Wnh the appellation of Shiites or soc- 
. taries, have enriched the Mahometan creed with a new article of 
faith; and iT Mahomet be tho apostle, his companion Ali is the 
vicar, of God. In their private converse, in their public worship, 
they bitterly execrate the three usurpers who intercepted his inde- 
feasible right to the dignity of Imam and Caliph ; and the name of 

(169} Particularly by hi* frioud and cousin Abdallah, the son of Abbas, who died A. D. 687, with 
the title of grand doctor of the Moslem*. In Abulfeda he recapitulates the important occasions in 
which Ali bad neglected bis salatary advice (p. 76. Ten. Rcbko) ; and concludes (p. 85.], O princepc 
fidrlium, a hope conlrovcrtia tu qnidem vere forlis es, at inops boni consilii, ct rerum gereudamm 
parum rallcns. 

(170) 1 snspecl that the two seniors (Abulpharagins, p. 1 1 5. Ocklev, tom. I. p. 171.) may signify 
not two actual counsellors but his two predecessors, Abubcker and Omar. 

(J7I) the schism of the Persian* is explained by all our traveller* of the last century, especially 
In the fid and Mb volumes of their master, Chardin. Niebuhr, though of inferior merit, has the 
advantage of writing so late I* the yoar 1764 (Voyages CM AraMe, 4c. tom. ii. p. 3W— - 233 ), sincu 
the ineffectual attempt of Nadir Shah to change the religion of the nation (see his Persian History 
translated into French hv Sir William Jones, tom. ibp. 5, 6. 47, 48. 144— 155.). 
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Omar expresses in their tongue the perfect accomplishment of wick- 
edness and impiety (172). The Sunnites, who are supported by 
the general consent and orthodox tradition of the Musiiimairs, en- 
tertain a more impartial, or at least a more decent, opinion. They 
respect the memory of Abubeker, Omar, Oilman, and Ali, the holy 
and legitimate successors of the prophet. But they assign the last 
and most humble place to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion 
that the order of succession was determined by the degrees of 
sanctity (173). An historian who balances the four caliphs with a 
hand unshaken by superstition, will calmly pronounce, that their 
manners w ere alike pure and exemplary ; that their zeal was fervent, 
and probably sincere; and that, in the midst of riches and power, 
their lives were devoted to the practice of moral and religious duties. 
But the public virtues of Abubeker and Omar, the pnracnce of the 
First, the severity of the second, maintained the peace and pfbsperity 
of their reigns. The feeble temper and declining age of Olhman 
were incapable of sustaining the weight of conquest and empire. 
He chose, and he was deceived; he trusted, and he was betrafed: 
the most deserving of the faithful became useless or hostile to his 
government, and his lavish bounty was productive only of ingrati- 
tude and discontent. The spirit of discord went forth in the pro- 
vinces: their deputies assembled at Medina; and the Charegites, 
the desperate fanatics who disclaimed the yoke of subordination and 
reason, were confounded among the free-born Arabs, who demanded 
the redress of their w rongs and the punishment of their oppressors. 
From Cufa, from Bassora, from Egypt, from the tribes of the desert, 
they rose in arms, encamped about a league from Medina, and 
despatched ap haughty mandate to their sovereign, requiring him 
to execute justice, or to descend from the throne. His repentance 
began to disarm and disperse the insurgents; but their fury was 
rekindled by the arts of his enemies; and the forgery of a perfldjpu^ 
secretary was contrived to blast his reputation and precipitate his 
fall. The caliph had lost the only guard of his predecessors, the 
esteem and confidence of the Moslems: during a siege of six weeks 
his w ater and provisions were intercepted, and the feeble gates of 
the palace were protected only by the scruples of the more timorous 
rebels. Forsaken by those who had abqsed his simplicity, tire 
helpless and venerable caliph expected the approach of death : the 
brother of Ayesha marched at the head of the assassins; and Oth- 


(1T2] Omar is the name of the devil ; his murderer is a saint. When the Persian* shoot with the 
bow, they frequently cry, “ May this arrow go to the heart of Omar ! '* Voyages de Chardin, tom. ii. 
p. 239,240.259, &c.J. 

(173} This gradation of merit is distinctly marked in a creed illustrated by Heland (tie Reiig. 
Xohaium. I. i. p. 37 } ; and a Sonnitc argument inserted by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, tom. ii. 
p. 230.). The practice of cursing the memory of Ali was abolished, alter forty years, by the Om- 
miades themselves (D'llerkelot, p. 690.) ; and there are few among the Turks who presume to revile 
him as an inGdel (Voyages de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 46.}. 
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man, with the Koran iu his lap, was pierced with a multitude of 
wounds." A tumultuous anarchy of five days was appeased by 
the inauguration of Ali : his refusal would have provoked a general 
massacre. In this painful situation he supported the becoming 
pride of the chief o4 the Ilashemites; declared that he had rather 
serve than reign; rebuked the presumption of the strangers; and 
required the formal, if not the voluntary, assent of the chiefs of the 
nation. He has never been accused of prompting the assassin of 
Omar; though Persia indiscreetly celebrates the festival of that holy 
martvr. The quarrel between Othman and his subjects was as- 
suaged by the early mediation of Ali; and Has3an, the eldest of his 
sons, was insulted and wounded in the defence of the caliph. Yet 
it is doubtful whether the father of Hassau was strenuous and sin- 
cere in his ^position to the rebels; and it is certain that he en- 
joyed tHS benefit of their crime. The temptation was indeed of 
such magnitude as might stagger and corrupt the most obdurate 
virtue. The ambitions candidate no longer aspired to the barren 
sceptre of Arabia: the Saracens had been victorious in the East and 
West; and the wealthy kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt, were 
the patrimony of the commander of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not chilled the martial 
activity of Ali; but in a mature age, after a long experience of 
mankind, he still betraved in his conduct the rashness and indis- 
cretion of youth, f In the first days of his reign, he neglected to se- 
cure, either by gifts or fetters, the doubtful allegiance of Telha and 
Zobeir, two of the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. They 
escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from thence to llassora; erected 
the standard of revolt; and usurped the government of Irak, or 
Assyria, which they had vainly solicited as the reward of their ser- 
vices. " The mask of patriotism is allowed to rover the most glaring 
Inconsistencies; and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman 
now demanded vengeance for his blood. They were accompanied 
in their (light by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who cherished, 
to the last hour of her life, an implacable hatred against the husband 
and the posterity of Fatima. The most reasonable Moslems were 
scandalised, that the mother of the faithful should expose in a camp 
her person and character ; } but the superstitious crowd was con- 
fident that her presence would sanctify the justice, and assure tho 
success, of their cause. At the head of twenty thousand of his 
loyal Arabs, and nine thousand valiant auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph 
encountered and defeated the superior numbers of the rebels under 


* Compare Price, p. 180. — V. % See tho very curious circumstances which 

t Ali lud deter mined to supersede all the lieu* took place before and during her flight. Price, 
tenants in the didcrent provinces. Price, p. 191. p« 19C.— M. 

Compart*, on the conduct of Telha and Zobeir, 
p. 193. — M. 
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the walls.of Bassora. * Their leaders, Telha and Zobeir, f were slain 
in the first battle that stained with civil blood the arms of the 
! losleras.t After passing through the ranks to animate the troops 
Aj esha had chosen her post amidst the dangers of the field . In he 
heat of the action, seventy men, who held the bridle of her camel 
were successively killed or wounded; and the cage, or litter in 
which she sat, was stuck with javelins and darts like the quills of a 
porcupine. The venerable captive sustained with firmness the re- 
proaches of the conqueror, and was speedily dismissed to her proper 
station, at the tomb of Mahomet, with the respect and tendon, L 
that was still due to the widow of the apostle. $ After this victory 

form H 'n* S a yM lhe Day of lhe Camel > Ali ma,T hed against a more 
formidable adversary; against Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, 

po !,‘ a ivT J T lhC f f° ° f Caliph ’ and "hose claim was sup- 
ported by the forces of Syria and the interest of Urn house of Oral 
nuyah. from the passage of Thapsacus, the plain of Siffin (174) 
extends a ong the vyestern hank of the Euphrates. On this spacious 
and level theatre, the two competitors waged a desultory war of one 
hundred and ten days. In the course of ninety actions or skirmishes 
the loss of Ah was estimated at twenty-five, that of Moawiyah at 
torty-hve, thousand soldiers; and the list of the slain was dignified 
with the names of five-and-tw only veterans who had-Toucht at 
Beder under the standard of Mahomet. In this sanguinary contest 
the lawful caliph displayed a superior character of valour and hu- 
manity. jj His troops were strictly enjoined to await the first onset 
of the enemy, to spare their flying brethren, and to resist the 
bodies of the dead, aqd the chastity of the female captives lie ge- 
nerously proposed to save the blood of the Moslems by a single 
combat; but his trembling rival declined the challenge as a sentence 
of inevitable death. The ranks of the Syrians were broken by the 

ME.*' P^‘„ ! dc,crai " cd b -’ - '• p- »•) - w ib. 


* The reluctance of Ali to shed the blood of 
true believers is strikingly described by Major 
Price's Persian historian*. Price, jk 222. M. 

f Sec (in Price) the singular adventures of 
Zolwir. Me was murdered after having ahan- 
doued the army of the insurgents. Ttlha was 
about to do the same, when bis leg was pierced 
*uh an arrowr by one of his own partv. Tho 
ivotiud was mortal. Price, p. i?2 — M. 

4 According to Price, two hundred and eighty 
of the Benni Beianziat alouclost a right hand in 
this service, p. 225. — M. 

5 She was escorted by a guard of females dis- 
guised as soldiers. When she discovered this, 
Aycsba was as much gratiGed by the delicacy of 
the arrangement, as she bad been offended by the 
familiar approach of so many men. Price, p.229. 

I] The Shiite authors have preserved a noble 


» 

iastaneo of Ali's magnanimity. The superior g*. 
neraUhip nr Moawiyah had cut off the army of 
Ali from the Euphrates ; his soldiers were perishing 
from want of water. Ali sent a message to h» 
rival to request free access to the river, deebriu- 
that under the same circumstances he would not 
allow; any of the faithful, though his adversaries, 
to perish from thirst. After some debate, lloa- 
wijah determined to avail himself of tin- advan- 
tage of his situation, and to reject the demand of 
Ali. The soldiers of Ali became desperate; forced 
their way through that part of the hostile armv 
which commauded the river { and in their turn 
entirely cat off the troops of Moawiyah from Mu* 
water. Moawiyah was reduced to make the same 
supplication to Ali. The generous caliph instantly 
complied ; and both armies, with their cattle, 
enjoyed free and onmolested access to the river. 
Price, voL l p. 26&. 272. — M. 
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charge of a hero who was mounted on a piebald horse, and wielded 
with irresistible force his ponderous and two-edged sword. As 
often as he smote a rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, “ God is vic- 
torious!” and in the tumult of a nocturnal battle, he was heard 
to repeat four hundred times that tremendous exclamation. The 
prince of Damascus already meditated his flight; but the certain 
victory was snatched from the grasp of Ali by the disobedience and 
enthusiasm of his troops. Their conscience was awed by the solemn 
appeal to the books of the Koran which Moaw iyah exposed on the 
foremost lances; and Ali was compelled to yield to a disgraceful 
truce and an insidious compromise, lie retreated with sorrow and 
indignation to Cufa; his party was discouraged; the distant provinces 
of Persia, of Yemen, and of Egypt, were subdued or seduced by his 
crafty rival ; and the stroke of fanaticism, which was aimed against 
the three chiefs of the nation, was fatal only to the cousin of Ma- 
homet. In the temple of Mecca, three Charegites or enthusiasts 
discoursed of the disorders of the church and states they soon 
agreed, that the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyah, and of his friend 
Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would restore the peace and unity of 
(religion. Each of the assassins chose his victim, poisoned his 
dagger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired to the scene of action. 
Their resolution was equally desperate : but the first mistook tho 
person of Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who occupied his seat; 
the prince of Damascus was dangerously hurt by the second ; the 
lawful caliph, in the mosch of Cufa, received a mortal wound from 
the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty-third year of his 
age, and mercifully recommended to his children, that they would 
despatch the murderer by a single stroke.* The sepulchre of 
Ali (175) was concealed from the tyrants of the house of Om- 
miyah (176); but in the fourth age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, 
a city, arose near the ruins of Cufa (177). Many thousands of the 
Shiites repose in holy ground at the feet of the vicaF of God; and 
the desert is vivified by the numerous and annual visits of the Per- 
sians, who esteem their devotion not less meritorious than the pil- 
grimage of Mecca. 


(175) Abulfcda, ameliorate Sonnite, relates the different opinions concerning the burial of Alt, 
but adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, liodie fama numcroquc religiose freqncnuotitim celehratum. This 
number 14 reckoned by Niebuhr to amount annually to 2000 of the dead, and 5000 of the living 
(tom. ii. p. 208,209.). 

(176) All the tyrants of Persia, from Adbad d Dowlat (A. D. 977, IHIerMoi, p. 58, 59. 95.) to 
Kadir Shah (A. D. 1743, Hist, de Nadir Shah, torn. ii. p. 155.), have enriched the tomb of Ali with 
tbc spoils of the people. The dome is copper, with a bright and massy gilding, which glitters to tbe 
sun at the distance of many a mile. 

(177) The city of Meshed Ali, five, or six miles from the ruins of Cufa, and one hundred and twenty 
to the south of Bagdad, is ©f the sire and form of the modern Jerusalem. Meshed Hoscin, larger 
and more populous, is at the distance of thirty miles. 


* His son nassan was recognised as caliph in throne, after six or seven months, in favour of 
Arabia and Irak ; but voluntarily abdicated the Moawiyah. St. Marlin, vol. xi. p. 375. — M. 
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The persecutors of Mahomet usurped the inheritance of his chil- Reig. 
dren ; and the champions of idolatry became the supreme heads of “T'ssS; 
his religion and empire. The opposition of Abu Sophian had been or6ai - 680 '- 
fierce and obstinate; his conversion was tardy and reluctant; his 
new faith was fortified by necessity and interest; he served, he 
fought, perhaps he believed ; and the sins of the time of ignorance 
were expiated by the recent merits of the family of Ommiyah. 
Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, and of the cruel Henda, was 
dignified, in his early youth, with the office or title of secretary of 
the prophet : the judgment of Omar intrusted him with the govern- 
ment of Syria; and he administered that important province above 
forty years eithertn a subordinate or supreme rank. Without re- 
nouncing the fame of valour and liberality, he affected the reputa- 
tion of humanity and moderation: a grateful people was attached 
to their benefactor; and the victorious Moslems were enriched with 
the spoils of Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred duty of pursuing the 
assassins of Othman was the engine and pretence of his ambition. 

The bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch of Damas- 
cus: the emir deplored the fate of his injured kinsman; and sixty 
thousand Syrians were engaged in his service by an oath of fidelity 
and revenge. Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, himself an army, 
was the first who saluted the new monarch, and divulged the dan- 
gerous secret, that the Arabian caliphs might be created elsewhere 
than in the city of the prophet (178). The policy of Moawiyah 
eluded the valour of his rival ; and, after the death of Ali, he nego- 
tiated the abdication of his son llassan, whose mind was either 
above or below the government of the w orld, and who retired w ith- 
out a sigh from the palace of Ciifa to an humble cell near the tomb 
of his grandfather. The aspiring w ishes of the caliph were finally 
crowned by the important change of an elective to an hereditary 
kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism attested the 
reluctance of the Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refused the 
oath of fidelity; but the designs of Moawiyah were conducted with 
vigour and address; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, 
w T as proclaimed as the commander of the faithful and the successor 
of the apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of the sons Death of 
of Ali. In serving at table, a slave had inadvertently dropt a dish a. re 'So, 
of scalding broth on his master: the heedless wretch fell prostrate, 0a ' 10 ' 
to deprecate his punishment, and repealed a verse of the Koran : 

“ Paradise is for those who command their anger : ” — “ lam not 
“ angry : ” — u and for those who pardon offences : ” — “I par- 
“ don your offence : ” — “ and for those who return good for evil : 

(178) I borrow, on this occasion, the strong sense and expression of Tacitus (Hist. i. 4.} : Evulgato 
imperii arcano posse itnpcratorcm alibi <]uam Rouue fieri. 
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— “I give you your liberty, and four hundred pieces of silver. ” 
With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the younger brother of 
Hassan, inherited a remnant of his father’s spirit, and served with 
honour against the Christians in the siege of Constantinople. The 
primogeniture of the line of Hashem, and the holy character of 
grandson of the apostle, had centered in his person, and he was at 
liberty to prosecute his claim against Yezid, the tyrant of Damas- 
cus, whose vices he despised, and whose title he had never deigned 
to acknowledge. A list was secretly transmitted from Cufa to Me- 
dina, of one hundred and forty thousand Moslems, who professed 
their attachment to his cause, and Who were eager to draw their 
swords so soon as he should appear on the baiiks*bl the Fuphrates. 
Against the advice of his wisest friends, he resolved to trust his 
person and family in the hands of a perfidious people, lie tra- 
versed the desert of Arabia with a timorous retinue of women and 
children ; but as he approached the coniines of Irak he was alarmed 
by the solitary or hostile face of the country, and suspected eitiier 
the defection or min of his party. His fears were just: Obeidollah, 
the governor of Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of Kn insur- 
rection: and Hosein, in the plain of Kerbela, was encompassed by 
a body of five thousand horse, who intercepted his communication 
with the city and the river. He might still have escaped to a for- 
tress in the desert, that had defied the power of Caesar and Chofr- 
roes, and confided in the fidelity of the tribe of Tai, which would 
have armed ten thousand warriors in his defence. In a conference 
with the chief of the enemy, he proposed the option of three ho- 
nourable conditions: that" he should be allowed to return to Medi- 
na, or be stationed in a frontier garrison against the Turks, or safely 
conducted to the presence of Yezid. But the commands of the ca- 
liph, oV his lieutenant, were stern and absolute; <od Hosein wag 
informed that he must cither submit as a, captive and a criminal 
to the commander of the faithful, or expect the consequences of his 
rebellion. “ Do you think,” replied he, “ to terrify me with 
“ death?” And, during the short respite of a night,' he prepared 
with calm and solemn resignation to encounter his fate. He 
checked the lamentations of his sister Fatima, who deplored the 
impending ruin of his house. “ Our trust," said Hosein, “ is in 
“ God alone. All tilings, both in heaven and earth, must perish 
“ and return to their Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, 
“ were better than me, and every Musulman has an example in 
“ the prophet.” He pressed his friends to consult their safety by 
a timely flight : they unanimously refused to desert or survive their 
beloved master; and their courage was fortified by a fervent prayer 
and the assurance of paradise. On the morning of the fatal day, 
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ho mounted on horseback, with his sword in one hand, and the Ko- 
ran in the other: his generous band of martyrs consisted only of 
thirty-two horse and forty fool ; but their Hanks and rear were se- 
cured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which they had filled 
with lighted faggots, according to the practice of the Arabs. The 
enemy advanced with reluctance, and one of their chiefs deserted, 
with thirty followers, to claim the partnership of inevitable death. 
In every close onset, or single coinbat, the despair of the Tatimilcs 
was invincible; but the surrounding multitudes galled them from a 
distance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were suc- 
cessively slain : a truce was allowed on both sides for the hour of 
prayer ; and the battle at length expired by tlie death of the last of 
tl»e companions of Hosoin. Alone, weary, and wounded, ho seated 
himself at the door of his tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he 
was pierced in the mouth with a dart; and his son and nephew, two 
beautiful youths, were killed in his arms, lie lifted his hands to 
heaven — they were full of blood — and he uttered a funeral prayer 
for the living and the dead. In a transport of despair his sister is- 
sued from the tent, and adjured the general of the Cubans, that he 
would not sutler iiosein to be murdered before his eyes : a tear 
trickled down his veuerable beard; and the boldest of his soldiers 
fell back on every side as the dying hero threw himself among 
them, the remorseless Shamer, a name detested by th«y faithful, 
reproached their cowardice; and the grandson of Alalioniet was 
slain with tluxfc and thirty strokes of lances and swords. After 
they had trampled on his body, they carried his head to the castle 
of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidollali struck him on the mouth with 
a cane: “ Alas 1” exclaimed an aged Musulman, “on these lips 
“ have I seen the lips of the apostle of God I " In a distant age and 
climate, the tragic scene of the death of Hosein will awaken the 
sympathy of the coldest reader (179).' On the annual foslival of 

(l?9) I have abridged the interesting narrative of OcKlcy (tom. ii. p. 170 — 231.). It U long and 
minute ; but the pathetic, almost always, cousists m the detail of little circumstances. 


* The account of Qosein's death, in the Persian 
Tarikli Tebry, is much longer; in some circum- 
stances, more pathetic, than that ofOckley, fol- 
lowed by (ribbon. His fnmilv, after his defenders 
were all slain, perished in succession before his 
eyes. They had been cut off from the water, and 
snffenil all the agonies of thirst. Ilis eldest son,* 
Ally Akbar, after ten different assaults on the 
onemy, in each of width he slew two or three, 
complained bitterly of his sufferings from heal 
and thirst. u His father arose, anti introducing 
“ bis own tongue within the parched lips of his 
“ favourite child, thus endeavoured to alleviate 

** his sufferings by the only means of which his 
44 enemies had not yet been able to deprive him.'* 
Ally was slain amt cut to pieces in his sight: this 
wrong from him his lint and only cry; then it 


was that his sister 7.eyneb rushed from the tent. 
The resff including his nephew, fell in succession. 
Hosein's horse was wounded — he fell to tho 
ground. The hour of prayer, lietween noon and 
sunset, had arrived; the iinaun began the reli- 
gions dirties: — as Iiosein prayed, he heard the 
cries of his infant child Alidallah, only twelve 
months old. The rhlld was, at hit desire, placed 
on his bosom : as he wept over it, it was iransiised 
by an'itrow. Hosein dragged himself to the Eu- 
phrates : as he slaked hi* ** burning thirst, bis mouth 
was pierced by an arrow : he drank bis ow n blood. 
Wounded in fonr and thirty places, lie still gal- 
lantly resisted. A soldier named Zeraiah gave 
the fatal wound : his head was cut off by Zil- 
joosheng. Price, p. 4 02. 410. — M. 
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his martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, his Per- 
sian votaries abandon their souls to the religious frenzy of sorrow 
and indignation (180)... 

pmurtty or When the sisters and children of Ali were brought in chains to 
Mahon), i lo.i ^ j| ironc 0 f Damascus, the caliph was advised to extirpate the en- 
mity of a popular and hostile race, who he had injured beyond the 
hope of reconciliation. But Yczid preferred the counsels of mercy; 
and the mourning family was honourably dismissed to mingle their 
tears with their kindred at Medina. The glory of martyrdom su- 
perseded the right of primogeniture; and the twelve imams (181), 
or pontiffs, of the Persian creed, arc Ali, Ilassan, Hoscin, and the 
lineal descendants of Hoscin to the ninth generation. Without 
arms, or treasures, or subjects, thej^successively enjoyed the vene- 
ration of the people, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning ca- 
liphs : their tombs, at Mecca or Medina, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, or in the province of Chorasan, are still visited by the 
devotion of their sect. Their names were often the pretence of se- 
dition and civil war; but these royal saints despised the pomp of 
the world ; submitted to the will of God and the injustice of man ; 
and devoted their innocent lives to the study and practice of reli- 
gion. The twelfth and last of the Imams, conspicuous by the title 
of Mahadi, or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and sanctity of his 
predecessors. He concealed himself in a cavern near Bagdad : the 
time and place of his death are unknown; and his votaries pretend 
that he still lives, and will appear before the day of judgment to 
overthrow' the tyranny of Dejal, ortho Antichrist (182). In the 
• lapse of two or three centuries, the posterity of Abbas, the uncle of 
Mahomet, had multiplied to the number of thirty-three thou- 
sand (183): the race of Ali might be equally prolific: the meanest 
individual was above the first and greatest of princes; and the most 
eminent were supposed to excel the perfection of angels. But their 
adverse fortune, and the wide extent of the Musuhnan empire, al- 
lowed an ample scope for every bold and artful impostor, who 
claimed affinity with the holy seed : the sceptre of the Almohados, 
in Spain and Africa; of the Falimites, in Egypt and Syria (18V); of 
• 

(180) Niebuhr the Dane (Voyages on Arabic. &c. lorn. ii. p. 208, die.) is, perhaps, llie only Euro- 
pean traveller who lias tlared lo visit Meshed Ali and lfe-diod Hoscin. The two sepulchres are in the 
hand* of iho Turks, who tolerate ami tax the devotion oHlic Persian heretics. The festival of the 
death of Hoscin l* amply described by Sir John Chardin, a traveller whom I liavo often praised. 

(tbl) The general article of Imam, m D'Herbelot’s Bibliolhe<|uc, will indicate the succession ; and 
lire lives of the lirclic are given under their respective names. 

(182) The uame uf Antichrist may seein ridiculous, but the Mahometans l«»e liberally borrowed 
the fables of every religion (Sale’s Pu liflhiji y Discourse, p. 8«. 82.). lu the royal lUbldbf Ispa- 
han, two lunscs were always kept saddled, one for ibe Mabadi himself, the other for hi* lieutenant, 
Jesus the son of Mary. 

(1H3) In the year of the Hegira ‘200 (A. D. 815.). See DTlerhclnl, p. 546. 

(184) D’liCfbelol, p. 342. The (mein lev of the t'‘alimiles disgraced Ihein^n a Jewish origin. Tel 
they accurately deduced their genealogv from Jaalar, the sixth Imam ; and the impartial Abulfeda 
allows (Anna). Moslem, p. 230.) that they were owned by many, qui absque controversia genuini 
sunt Ahdarum, homines propagmutn sua? geolis cxaclc callculcs. lie quotes some Lines from the 
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the Sultans of Yemen ; and of the Sophis of Persia (185) ; has been 
consecrated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under their reigns 
it might be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth; and 
one of theFatimitc caliphs silenced an indiscreet question by drawing 
hiscimeter: “ This,” said Mocz, “is my pedigree; and these,” 
casting an handful of gold to his soldiers, — “ and these arc my kin- 
“ dred and my children.” In the various conditions of princes, or 
doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or beggars, a sw arm of the ge- 
nuine or fictitious descendants of Mahomet and Ali is honoured with 
tile appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or emirs. In the Ottoman em- 
pire, they are distinguished by a green turban; receive a stipend 
from the treasury; are judged only by their chief; and, however 
debased by fortune or character, still assert the proud pre-eminence 
of their birth. A family of three hundred persons, the pure and 
orthodox branch of the caliph Hassan, is preserved without taint or 
suspicion in the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, and still retains, 
after the revolutions of twelve centuries, the custody of the temple, 
and the sovereignty of their native land. The fame and merit of 
Mahomet would ennoble a plebeian race, and the ancient blood of 
the koreish transcends the recent majesty of the kings of the 
earth (18C). 

The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our applause; but his 
success has, perhaps, too strongly attracted our admiration. Are 
wo surprised that a multitude of proselytes should embrace the 
doctrine and the passions of an eloquent fanatic? In the heresies 
of the church, the same seduction has been tried and repeated from 
the lime of the apostles to that of the reformers. Does it Seem in- 
credible that a private citizen should grasp the sword and the 
sceptre, subdue his native country, and erect a monarchy by his 
victorious arms? In the moving picture of the dynasties of the Ea*t, 
an hundred fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser origin, sur- 
mounted more formidable obstacles, and filled a larger scope of em- 
pire and conquest. Mahomet was alike instructed to preach and to 
tight; and the union of these opposite qualities, while it enhanced 
his merit, ^contributed to his success: the operation of force and 
persuasion, of enthusiasm and fear, continually acted on each other, 
till every barrier yielded to their irresistible power. His voice in- 

celebrated Scherif or RahJt, Egnnc huraililatcm imluant in terns hostium ? (I inspect him to be an 
Edmsitr of Sicily) cum in zEgyplo lit Chalifa de gentc Alii, quocum ego coin muti pm liabeo polrem 
et viudicein. 

(185) The kings of Persia of the last ilynaslv are descended from Sheik Sell, a saint of the xisth 
century, and, through him, from Monssa Cassem, the son of lIo«ein, the sod of Ali (Olearius. p. 9ST. 
Chardin, tom. iii. p. But I cannot trace the intermediate degrees in any genuine or fabulous 

pedigree. If they were truly Faiunit*, they might draw their origin from the princes of Marandc- 
ran, who reigned iu the i\th century (D’Herbelot, p. 96.}. 

(186} The present stale of the family of Mahomet and Ali is most accurately described by Deme- 
trius Canlemir (Hist, of the Olbman Empiref p. 94.), and Niebuhr (Description de I'Arabie, p. 9 — 
16 . 3l7, flic.). It is much to be lameuted, that the Danish traveller wa i unable to purchase the 
chrouicles of Arabia, 
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vited the Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and rapine, to the 
indulgence of their darling passions in this world and the other: the 
restraints which he imposed were requisite to establish the credit 
of the prophet, and to exercise the obedience of the people ; and 
the only objection to his success was his rational creed of the unity 
permanency and perfectioim-of God. It is not the propagation, but the perma- 
reiigion. nency of his religion, that deserves our wonder: the same pure and 
perfect impression which he engraved at Mecca and Medina, is pre- 
served, after tho revolutions of twelve centuries, by the Indian, the 
African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran. If the Christian 
apostles, St? Peter or St. Paul, could return to the Vatican, tliey 
might possibly inquire the name of the Deity who is worshipped 
with such mysterious rites in that magnificent temple : at Oxford 
or Geneva, tliey would experience less surprise ; but it might still 
he incumbent on them to peruse the catechism of tlie church, and to 
study the orthodox commentators on their own writings and the 
words of their Master, liut the Turkish dome of St. So|ihia, with 
an increase of splendour and size, represents the humble tabernacle 
erected at Medina by tho hands of MahomeU The Mahometans 
have uniformly withstood the temptation of reducing the object of 
their faith and devotion to a level with the senses and imagination * 
of man. “ I believe in one God, and Mahomet the apostle of God," 
is tlie simple and invariable profession of Islam. The intellectual 
unage of the Deity has never been degraded by any visible idol ; tlie 
honours of tlie prophet have never transgressed the measure of hu- 
man virtue; and his living precepts have restrained tlie gratitude of 
his disciples within the bounds of reason and religion. The vota- 
ries of Ali have, indeed, consecrated the memory of their liero, his 
wife, and his children ; and some of the Persian doctors pretend 
that tlie divine essence was incarnate in the person of the Imams ; 
but their superstition is universally condemned by the Sonnitos; 
and tbeir impiety has afforded a seasonable warning against the 
worship of saints and martyrs. The metaphysical questions on tlie 
attributes of God, and the liberty of man, have been agitated in tlie 
schools of the Mahometans, as well as in those of the Christians; 
but among the former they have never engaged the passions of the 
people, or disturbed the tranquillity of the state. The cause of 
this important difference may be found in the separation or union 
of the regal and sacerdotal characters. It was the interest of the 
caliphs, the successors «f the prophet and commanders of the faith- 
ful, to repress and discourage all religious innovations: the order, 
tlie discipline, the temporal and spiritual ambition of the clergy, 
are unknown to the Moslems; and the Sages of the law are the 
guides of their conscience and the oracles of their faith. From the 
Atlantic to the Ganges, the Koran is acknowledged as the funda- 
mental code, not only of theology, but of civil and criminal juris- 
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prudence ; and the laws which regulate the actions and the property 
of mankind are guarded by the infallible and immutable sanction 
of the will of God. This religious servitude is attended with some 
practical disadvantage; the illiterate legislator had been often misled 
by his own prejudices and those of his country ; and the institu- 
tions of the Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the wealth and 
numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On these occasions, the 
Cadhi respectfully places on his head the holy volume, and substi- 
tutes a dexterous interpretation jaiore apposite to the principles of 
equity, and the manners and poflcy of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happiness is meri» 
the last consideration in the character of Mahomet. The most 
bitter or most bigotted of his Christian or Jewish foes will surely 
allow that he assumed a false commission to inculcate a salutary 
doctrine, less perfect only than their own. He piously supposed, 
as the basis of his religion, the truth and sanctity of their prior re- 
velations, the virtues and miracles of their founders; The idols of 
Arabia were broken before the throne of God; the blood of human 
victims was expiated by prayer, and fasting, and alms, the laudable 
or innocent arts of devotion ; and his rewards and punishments of a 
future life were painted by the images most congenial to an igno- 
rant and carnal generation. Mahomet was, perhaps, incapable of 
dictating a moral and political system for the use of his country- 
men : but he breathed among the faithful a spirit of charity and 
friendship; recommended the practice of the social virtues; and 
checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of revenge, and the 
oppression of widows and orphans. The hostile tribes were united 
in faith and obedience, and the valour which had been idly spent in 
domestic quarrels was vigorously directed against a foreign enemy. 

Had the impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home, and for- 
midable abroad, might have flourished under a succession of her 
native monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost by the extent and ra- 
pidity of conquest. The colonies of the nation were scattered over 
the East and West, and their blood was mingled with the blood of 
their converts and captives. After the reign of threo caliphs, the 
throne was transported from Medina to the valley of Damascns and 
the banks of the Tigris ; the holy cities were violated by impious 
war; Arabia was ruled by the rod of a subject, perhaps of a stran- 
ger; and, the Bedoweens of the desert, awakening from their dream 
of dominion, resumed their old and solitary independence (187). 

(187] The writer* of the Modern Universal Historv (vols. 1. and ii.} have compiled, in 850 folio 
page*, tin* life of Mahomet and the annals of the caliphs. Th*-v enjoyed the ad vantage of reading, 
and sometimes correcting, the Arabic text ; vet, notwithstanding their high-Miunding boasts. I cannot 
find, after the conclusion of my work, that they have afforded me much (if any) additional informa* 
lion. The dnll mass is not quickened by a spark of pbilonophy or taste; and the compilers indalgo 
the criticism of acrimonious bigotry against Boulainvilhers, Sale, Gagnier, and all who have treated 
Mahomet with favour, or even justice. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


The conquest of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, by the Arabs or Saracens. — 
Empire of the Caliphs, or Successors of Uohomet. — Slate of the Christians, etc. under 
their Government. 


onion of the The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character of the 
a. of 632. Arabs: the death of Mahomet was the signal of independence; and 
the hasty structure of his power and religion tottered to its found- 
ations. A small and faithful band of his primitive disciples had 
listened to his eloquence, and shared his distress; had fled with the 
apostle from the persecution of Mecca, or had received the fugitive 
in the walls of Medina. The increasing myriads, who acknow ledged 
Mahomet as their king and prophet, had been compelled by his 
arms, or allured by his prosperity. The polytheists were con- 
founded by the simple idea of a solitary and invisible God; the pride 
of tho Christians and Jews disdained the yoke of a mortal and con- 
temporary legislator. Their habits of faith and obedience were not 
sufficiently confirmed; and many of the new converts regretted the 
venerable antiquity of the law of Moses; or the rites and mysteries 
of the Catholic church ; or the idols, the sacrifices, the joyous fes- 
tivals, of their Pagan ancestors. The jarring interests, and here- 
ditary feuds of the Arabian tribes, had not yet coalesced in a sys- 
tem of union and subordination ; and the Barbarians were impatient 
of the mildest and most salutary laws that curbed their passions, or 
violated their customs. They submitted with reluctance to the re- 
ligious precepts of the Koran, the abstinence from wine, the fast of 
the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers; and the alms 
and tithes, which were collected for the treasury of Medina, could 
be distinguished only by a name from the payment of a perpetual 
and ignominious tribute. The example of Mahomet had excited a 
spirit of fanaticism or imposture, and several of his rivals presumed 
to imitate the conduct, and defy the authority, of the living prophet. 
At the head of the fugitives and auxiliaries, the first caliph was 
reduced to the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef; and perhaps the 
Koreish would have restored the idols of the Caaba, if their levity 
had not been checked by a seasonable reproof. “ Ye men of Mecca, 
“ will ye be the last to embrace, and the first to abandon, the reli- 
“gion of Islam?” After exhorting the Moslems to confide in tho 
aid of God and his apostle, Abubeker resolved, by a vigorous attack, 
to prevent the junction of the rebels. The women and children 
were safely lodged in the cavities of tho mountains : the warriors, 
marching under eleven banners, dilTuscd the terror of their arms; 
and the appearance of a military force revived and confirmed the 
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loyalty of the faithful. The inconstant tribes accepted, with humble 
repentance, the duties of prayer, and fasting, and alms; and, after 
some examples of success and severity, the most daring apostates 
fell prostrate before the sword of the Lord and of Caled. In the 
fertile province of Yemanah (1), between the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Persia, in a city not inforipr to Medina itself, a powerful 
chief, his name was Moseilama, had assumed the character of a 
prophet, and the tribe of Hanifa listened to his voice. A female 
prophetess * was attracted by his reputation ; the decencies of words 
and actions were spurned by these favourites of heaven (2) ; and 
they employed several days in mystic and amorous converse. An 
obscure sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant (3) ; and, in 
the pride of his mission, Moseilama condescended to offer a partition 
of the earth. The proposal was answered by Mahomet with con- 
tempt; but the rapid progress of the impostor awakened the fears 
of his successor : forty thousand Moslems were assembled under the 
standard of Caled ; and the existence of their faith was resigned to 
the event of a decisive battle.t> In the first action they were re- 
pulsed with the loss of twelve hundred men ; but thevkill and per- 
severance of their general prevailed : their defeat was avenged by 
the slaughter of ten thousand infidels; and Moseilama himself was 
pierced by an /Ethiopian slave with the tame javelin which had 
mortally wounded the uncle of Mahomet. The various rebels of 
Arabia, without a chief or a cause, were speedily suppressed by the 
power and discipline of the rising monarchy ^and the whole nation 
again professed, and more steadfastly held, the religimi of the Koran. 
The ambition of the caliphs provided an immediate exercise for the 
restless spirit of the Saracens : their valour was united in the. pro- 


|*> See tlic description of ihe city and country of Al Yaroanah, id Abulfeda', Descript. Arabia.*, 
p. 60, 61. In the xiiith century, there were some mins, and a few [gilnii ; but in the present cen- 
tury, the same ground i< occupied by the visions and arms of a modern prophet, whose tenets arc 
imperfectly known .{.Niebuhr, Description do l' Arabic, p. 296—302.}. 

(2) Their first salutation may be transcribed, but cannot be translated. It was thus that Mosoi- 
lama said or sung : 

Surge tandem iLuque slrenue pcrmolcnda ; nam stratus tibi thorns cst. 

Ant in propat ulo. ten torio si veils, ant in abditiorc < nbirulo si malis; 

Aut Atipiuam tc l/umi eiporreclam fustigabo, si velis, aut si inalis maaibns podibusque niiam. 

Aut si velis ejus [Priapi) gemino trienle, aut si inalis lotus veniam. 

Inio, lotus venilo, O Apostoie Dei, clamabal fuiruiua. Id ipsum direbat 
Moseilama, raibi qttoque suggesgit Dens. 

The* prophetess Segjab, after the fall of her lover, retained to idolatry ; but, under the reign of 
Koawiyab, she became a Musulman, and died al Bassora (Abulfeda, Anna!. vert. Reike, p. 63.}. 

(3} See this text, which demonstrates a God from (he work of generation j in Abulpharagius (Spe- 
cimen Hist. Arabum, p. 13. and Dynast, p. 103.) and Abulfeda (Aonal. p. 63.). 


* This extraordinary woman was a Christian : 
•he was at the head of a numerons aud flourishing 
sect; Moseilama professed to recognise her juspi- 
ration. In a personal interview he proposed 
llieir marriage and the union of their seels. The 
handsome person, the. erapassionod eloquence 
the arts of Moseilama, triumphed over the virtue 
of the prophetess, who was rejected with scorn 


by her lover, and by her notorious nnchastity 
lost her influeoce with her owu followers. Gib* 
bon, with that propensity loo common, especially 
in bis later volumes, has selected only the grosser 
part of this singular *nd venture. — M. 

t Compare a long account of this baUle in 
Price, p. 42. — M. 
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secution of an holy war; and their enthusiasm was equally con- 
firmed by opposition and victory. 

cbincterof From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption will 

tiwir cui T ii-. na t ura ||y ar j S e, that the first caliphs'* commanded in person the 
armies of the faithful, and sough! the crown of martyrdom in the 
foremost ranks of the battle. The courage of Abubeker (4), Omar (5), 
and Olhman (6), had indeed been tried in the persecution and wars 
of Lite prophet ; and the personal assurance of paradise must hare 
taught them to despise the pleasures and dangers of the present 
world. But they ascended the throne in a venerable or mature 
age ; and esteemed the domestic cares of religion and justice the 
most important duties of a sovereign. Except the presence of 
Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, their longest expeditions were the 
frequent pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca ; and they calmly received 
the tidings of victory as they prayed or preached before the sepul- 
chre of the prophet, the austere and frugal measure of their lives 
was the effect of virtue or of habit, and the pride of their simplicity 
insulted the vain magnificence of the kings of the earth. When 
Abubeker assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his daughter 
Avesha to take a strict account of his private patrimony, that it 
might be evident whether he were enriched or impoverished by the 
serv ice of the state. He thought himself entitled to a stipend of 
three pieces of gold, with the sufficient maintenance of a single 
camel and a black slave ; but on the Friday of each week he distri- 
buted the residue of his own and the public money, first to the 
most worthy, and then to the most indigent, of the Moslems. The 
remains of his wealth, a coarse garment, and five pieces of gold, 
were delivered to his successor, who lamented with a modest 
sigh his own inability to equal such an admirable model. Yet 
the abstinence and humility of Omar ’were not inferior to the 
virtues of Abubeker ; his food consisted of barley-bread or dates ; 
his drink was water ; he preached in a gown that was torn or 
tattered in twelve places; and a Persian satrap, who paid his 
homage to the conqueror, found him asleep among the beggars 
on the steps of the mosch of Medina. OEconoiny is the source 
of liberality, and the increase of the revenue enabled Omar to 
establish a just and perpetual reward for the past and present 
services of the faithful. Careless of his own emolument, he as- 
signed to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the first and most 

(4] Ilis reign in Eutvchius, lorn. ii. p. 251. Elmar in, p. 18. Abulpbaragitu, p. 108. Abulfcda, 
p. 60 . D’Herbelot, p. 58. 

(5j His reign in But^chius, p. 264. Elmacin, p. 24. Abulpharagius, p. 110. Abulfeda, p. 66. 
D’Herbelot, p. 686. 

(6) Hit reign in Eutrcbius, p. 323. Elmacin, p. 36. Abulpharagius, p. 115. Abuifctla, p. 75. 

D’Herbelot, n. 695. * 

1 j 


* In Arabic “ successors.” Y. Hammer, Gcschicfcte tier Asms*, p. 16.— M. 
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ample allowance of twenty-five thousand drams or pieces of silver. 
Five thousand were allotted to each of the aged warriors, the relics 

of the field of Beder; and the last and meanest of the companions 
of Mahomet was distinguished by the annual reward of three thou- 
sand pieces. One thousand was the stipend of the veterans w’ho 
had fought in the first battles against the Greeks and Persians; and 
the decreasing pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, was adapted to 
the respective merit and seniority of the soldiers of Omar. Under 
his reign, and that of his predecessor, tlie conquerors of the East 
were the trusty servants of God and the people : the mass of the 
public treasure was consecrated to the expenses of peace and war ; 
a prudent mixture of justice and bounty maintained the discipline 
of the Saracens, and they united, by a rare felicity, the despatch 
and execution of despotism with the equal and frugal maxims of a 
republican government. The heroic courage of Ali (7), the consum- 
mate prudence of Moawiyah (8), excited the emulation of their sub- 
jects; and the talents which had been exercised in the school «f 
civil discord were more usefully applied to propagate the faith and 
dominion of the 'prophet. In the sloth and vanity of the palace of 
Damascus, the succeeding princes of the house of Ommiyah’ were 
alike destitute of the qualification of statesmen and of saints (9). 
Yet the spoils of unknown nations were continually laid at the 
foot of their throne, and the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness 
must be ascribed to the spirit of the nation rather than the abilities 
of their chiefs. A large deduction must be allowed for the weak- 
ness of their enemies. The birth of Mahomet was fortunately 
placed in the most degenerate and disorderly period of the Per- 
sians, the Romans, and the Barbarians of Europe: the empires of 
Trajan, or even of Constantine or Charlemagne, would have repelled 
the assault of the naked Saracens, and the torrent of fanaticism 
might have been obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman Republic, it had been the 
aim of the senate to confine their councils and legions to a single 
war, and completely to suppress a first enemy before the/provoked 
the hostilities of a second. These timid maxims of policy were 
disdained by the magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian pa- 
liphs. M ilh the same vigour and success they invaded the succes- 
sors of Augustus and those of Artaxerxes ; and the rival monarchies 
at the same instant became the prey of an enemy whom they had 

been so long accustomed to despise. In the ten years of the adrni- 

» 

(7) HU reign in Eul} chius, p. 343. Elmacin, p. 51. Abulpbagarius, p. 117. Atalfeda, p. 83. 
D’lIerMot, p. 89. 

(8) UU reign in Eutycliius, p. 344. Elmacin, p. 54. Abulpharagiua, p. 123. Abulfeda, p. 101. 
D’HerhcIol, p. 586. 

(9) Ibeir reigns in Eutycliius, lorn. ii. p. 360 — 395. Elmacin, p. 59 — 108. Abulpharagios, Dynast, 
ix. p. 124—139. Abulfeda, p. 111—141. D'ELurbdot, Bibliolbeque OricnUle, p. 691. and the par- 
ticular articles of the Ommiades. 
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nislration of Omar, the Saracens reduced to his obedience thirty- 
six thousand cities or castles, destroyed four thousand churches or 
temples of the unbelievers, and edified fourteen hundred moschs for 
the exercise of the religion of Mahomet. One hundred years after 
his flight from Mecca, the arms and the reign of his successors ex- 
tended from India to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and 
distant provinces, which may be comprised under the names of, 
1. Persia; II. Syria; III. Egypt; IV. Africa; and V. Spain. Under 
this general division, I shall proceed to unfold these memorable 
transactions ; despatching with brevity the remote and less inter- 
esting conquests of the East, and reserving a fuller narrative for 
those domestic countries which had been included within the pale 
of the Roman empire. Yet I must excuse my own defects by a 
just complaint of the blindness and insufficiency of my guides. The 
Greeks, so loquacious in controversy, have not been anxious to 
celebrate the triumphs of their enemies (10). After a century of 
ignorance, the first annals of the Musulmans were collected in a 
great measure from the voice of tradition (11). Among the nume- 
rous productions of Arabic and Persian literature (12), our inter- 
preters have selected the imperfect sketches of a more recent age (13)- 
The art and genius of history have ever been unknown to the Asia- 


(10) Fortheviith and viiith century, wc have scarcely any original evidence ofihe Byzantine histo- 
rian*, except the Chronicles of T hcophaoes (T teopha nis Confossori* Chronographia, Gr. ft I.at cum notil 
Jacobi Goar. Paris. 1663, in folio], and the Abridgement of Nicephoros (Niccphori 1’alriarch.c C. P. 
Breviarium Hisloricuni, Gr. et Lat. Paris, 1648, in folio], who both lived iu tlic beginning of the ixlh 
century (sc ell a nek ms de Scriptor. Byzaal. p. 200 — 246.). Their contemporary, Photius, docs not 
seem to be more opulent. After praising the style of Nicephoros, he adds, Kai Z'a -jtoJiaov^ 
CTTt T'ov irpo avTov airoxovirT : tuvo; t/T* c<rropta; t*T rjyypayiZ , and only com- 

plains of his extreme brevity (Phot. Bihliot. ’Cud. lxvi. p. 100.). Some additions may he gleaned 
from the more recent histories of Ccdrcnus and Zonar^s of thexiitk century. 

(11} Tabari, or Al Tabari, a native of Tahorcstan, a famous Imam of Bagdad, and the Livy of the 
Arabians, Gnished his general history in the year o*T the Hegira 302 (A. D. 914). At Ihc request of 
his friends, he reduced a work of 30,000 sheets to a more reasonable size. But his Arabic original 
is know n only by the Persian and Turkish versions: The Saracenic history of Bhn Amid, or Elma- 
cin, is said to he au abridgement or ihc great Tabari (OcLIey's Hist, of the Saracens, \oi. ii. preface, 
p. xxxix. and list of authors, D'Herhclot, p. 866. 870. 1014.). 

(12) Besides the lists of authors framed by Pridcaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179 — 189.), Ockley (at 
the end of his second volume), and Petit do la Croix (Hist, dc Gcngiscan, p. 525 — 550 ), we find in 
the Bihliotheque Oriental** Tarikh , a catalogue of two or tjirce hundred histories or chronicles of 
the East, of which not more than three or four are older than Tabari. A lively sketch of Oriental 
literature is given by Rciske (in his Prodidagmala ad Hagji Chalihr lihrum mcmorialem ad ealeem 
Abulfcdu? Tabula* Syria?, Lipsiai, 1776); hut his project and the French version of Petit de la Croix 
(Hill, de Timur Bee, tom. i. preface, p. xlv.) have fallen to the ground. 

(13) The particular historians and geographers will be occasionally introduced. The four follow- 
ing titles represent the Annals which have guided roc in this general narrative. 1. Annal<s Euty- 
chii, Patriarchal Alcxandrini , ab Edxtartlo Pocockio , Oxon. 1656, 2 roll, in 4lo. A pompous edi- 
tion of an indiffercot author, translated bv Pocock to gratify the presbyteriao prejudices of his 

> friend Schlep. 2. Histories Saracenica Qeoryii Elmacini, opera at studio Thoma Erpenii, io 4to. 
Lugd. Batavorum, 1625. He is said to have hastily translated a corrupt MS., and his version is 
often deficient in style and sense. 3. Hsstoria compendiosa lAfnastiarum a Gre/jorio Almlpharagio , 
interpret* Eduardo Pocockio, in 4to. Oxon. 1663. More useiul for the literary than the civil his- 
tory of the East. 4. Abulfedm Anna/es Moslcmici ad anr± liogira ccccvi. a Jo. Jac. Re it lea, in 4lo. 
Liptut, 1754. The best of our chronicles, both for the original and version, yet bow far below the 
name of Abnlfeda. We know that he wrote at Hamah, in the xivlb century. The three former 
were Christians of the ith, xiith, aud xiiith centuries; the two lint, natives of Egypt; a Mckhile 
patriarch, and a Jacobite scribe. 
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tics (It) ; they are ignorant of the laws of criticism ; and our monk- 
ish chronicles of the same period may be compared to their most 
popular w’orks, which are never vivified by the spirit of philosophy 
and freedom. The Oriental library of a Frenchman (15) would 
instruct the most learned mufti of the East; and perhaps the Arabs 
Blight not find in a single historian so clear and comprehensive a 
narrative of their own exploits as that which will be deduced in 
the ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Calcd, the inw«toii .r 
Sword of God, and the scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks a . P i>.' "ai. 
of the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and Hira. West- 
ward of the ruins of Babylon, a tribe of sedentary Arabs had fixed 
themselves on the x’erge of the desert ; and Hira was the seat of a 
race of kings who had embraced the Christian religion, and reigned 
above six hundred years under the - shadow of the throne of Per- 
sia (16). The last of the Mondars* was defeated and slain by Ca- 
lcd ; his son was sent a captive to Medina ; his nobles bowed be- 
fore the successor of the prophet ; the people was tempted by the 
example and success of their countrymen ; and the caliph accepted 
as the first fruits of foreign conquest an annual tribute of seventy 
thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, and even their histori- 
ans, were astonished by the dawn of their future greatness r “ In 
“ the same year,” says Elmacin, “ Caled fought many signal bat- 
u ties: an immense multitude of the infidels was slaughtered ; and 
“ spoils infinito and innumerable were acquired by the victorious 
“ Moslems (17).” But the invincible Caled was soon transferred to 
the Syrian war : the invasion of the Persian frontier was conducted 
by less active or less prudent commanders : the Saracens were re- 
pulsed with loss in the passage of the Euphrates; and, though they 
chastised the insolent pursuit of the Magians, their remaining forces 
still hovered in the desert of Babylon. | * 


( 


(14) V. dc Guigncs (Hist. des Hum, tom. i. prof. p. xix, xx.) has characterised, with truth and 
knowledge, the two sorla of Arabian historians, — the dry annalist, and the tumid and Dowcrj 
orator. • 

(15’ Bibliotheque Oriental©, par M. D’Herbelot, in folio, Paris, 1697. For the character of the 
respectable author, consult his friend Thevcnol (Voyages du Levant, part i. chap. 1.). His work is 
an agreeable miscellany, which must gratify every taste ; but I never can digest the alphabetical 
order ; and I find him more satisfactory in the Persian than the Arabic history. The recent sup- 
plement from the papers of MM. Visdelou and Gallan (in folio, La Have, 1779} is of a different cast, 
a medley of tales, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 

(16) Poeock will explain the chronology (S|-ecimen Hist. Arahum, p. 66— 74 ), and D'Anville the 
geography (I'Kuphrale rt k Tigre, p. 125.), of the Almondars. The English scholar ’understood more 
Arabic than the muf\i of Aleppo (Ocklcy, to!, ii. p. 34.}; the Prench geographer is equally at home 
In every age and every climate of the world. 

(17) "Fecit et Chalcd pbirima in hoc anno pnelia, in qnibos viceruot Muslimi, et infidelium im- 
mensa multitodine occisa spolia infinila et iunumera sunt nacti (Hist. Saraccnica, p. 20.). The 
Christian annalist slides into the national and compendious term of m/ufcls, and 1 often adopt ( 1 
hope without scandal ) this characteristic mode of expression. 


• Eichhorn and Silvestre deSacy have written 
on the obscure history of the Mondars,— M. 

VI. 


f Compare throughout Malcolm, vol. ii. p. 136. 
— M. 

17 
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mule ot The indignation and the fears of the Persians suspended for a 
amlm*. moment their intestine divisions. By the unanimous sentence of 
the priests and noides, their queen Arzema was deposed ; the sixth 
of the transient usurpers, who l)ad arisen and vanished in three or 
four years since the death of ’Chosroes, and the retreat of Hera- 
clius. Her tiara was placed on the head of \ezdegerd, the grandson 
of Chosroes; and the same aira, which coincides with an astro- 
nomical period (18), has recorded the fall of the Sassanian dynasty 
and the religion of Zoroaster (19). The youth and inexperience of 
the prince, lie was only fifteen years of age, declined a perilous en- 
counter : Hie royal standard was delivered intp’ the hands of his 
. general Rustam ; and a remnant of thirty thousand regular troop* 
was swelled in truth, or in opinion, to one hundred and twenty 
thousand subjects, or allies, of the great king. The Moslems, whose 
numbers were reinforced from twelve to thirty thousand, had 
pitched their camp in the plains of Cadesia (20) : and their line, 
though it consisted of fewer men, could produce more* soldiers, 
than the unwieldy host of the infidels. I shall here observe what 
I must often repeat, that the charge of the Arabs was not, like that 
of the Greeks and Romans, the effort of a firm and . compact infan- 
try: their military force was chiefly formed of cavalry and archers; 
and the engagement, which was often interrupted and often re- 
newed by single combats and flying skirmishes, might be protracted 
without any decisive event to the continuance of several days. The 
periods of the bat§Je of Cadesia were distinguished by their peculiar 
appellations. The first, from the well-timed appearance of six 
thousand of the Syrian brethren, was denominated the day of suc- 
cotJr. The day of concussion might express the disorder of one, 
o{ perhaps of both, of the contending armies. The third, a noc- 
turnal tumult, received the whimsical name of the night of bark- 
ing, from the discordant clamours, which were compared to the 


(18) A cycle of 120 year*, the end of which an intercalary month of 30 days supplied the use of 
our Risscxtile, and restored the integrity of the solar year, in a groat revolution of 1440 years this 
intercalation was successively removed from the tifrt to the twclflb month} bat Hyde and Freret 
arc involved in a profound controversy, whether the twelve, or on|,j' eight of these changes were 
accomplished before the tt a of Yerdegerd, which is unanimously lived u> the 16th of Jnne, A. D. 
632. How laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe explore the darkest and most distant anti- 
quities (Hyde, de Religions Persarum, c. 14—18. p. 181—211. Freest iu the Mem.dc l Academic 
des Inscriptions, loin. xvi. p. 233 — 207.) I 

(19) Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7lh Juno, A. D. 632], ire find the *ra of Yezdcgenl 
16th June, A. D. 632), and bis accession ranuot be j-ostponed beyond the e.nd of the' first year.* 

llis prcdeccaiors could not therefore resist the arms of the caliph Omar : and these unquestionable 
date* overthrow the thoughtless chronology of Abulpbantgius. See Ock ley’s Hut. of the Saracens, 
vol. i. p. 130. 

(20) Cadesia, says the Nubian geographer (p. 121.), is, in margiuc soli ludinis, 6! leagues from 
Bagdad, and two stations from Cufa. Otter (Voyage, loin. i. ip. 63.) Tedious 15 league*, and 
observes, that ihc place is supplied wilb dates and water. 


* The Rezont UmifTa (Price, p. 105.) has a embassies, which give them an opportunity’ of 

strange account ofan embassy to Yezdegerd. The displaying their Asiatic eloquence. M. 

Oriental historians take great delight in these 
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inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals. The morning of the 
succeeding day* determined the fate of Persia; and a seasonable 
whirl \vind,drovo a cloud of dust against the faces of the unbelievers. 
The clangor of arms was rc-echoed to the tent of Rustam, who, far 
unlike the ancient hero of his name, was gently reclining in a cool 
and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his camp, and a train of 
mules that were laden w ith gold and silver. On the sound of dan- 
ger he started from hi^ couch; but bis (light was overtaken by a 
valiant Arab, w ho caught him by the foot, struck o(T his head, hoisted 
it on a lance, and instantly returning tQ the field of battle, carried 
slaughter and dismay among the thickest ranks of the Persians. 
The Saracens confess a loss of seven thousand Gvc hundred men ;f 
and the battle of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets of obsti- 
nate and atrocious (21). The standard of the monarchy was over- 
thrown and captured in the field — a leathern apron of a blacksmith, 
who in ancient times had arisen the deliverer of Persia; but this 
badge of heroic poverty Was disguised, and almost concealed, by a 
profusion of precious gems (22). After this victory the wealthy 
province of Irak, or Assyria, submitted to the caliph, and his con- 
quests were firmly established by the speedy foundation of Basso- 
ra (23), a place which ever commands the trade and navigation of 
the Persians. At the distyncc of fourscore miles from the Gulf, the 
Euphrates and Tigris unite in a broad and direct current, which is 
aptly styled the river of the Arabs. In the midway, between the 
junction and the mouth of these famous streams, the new settle- 
ment was planted on the western bank : the first colony was com- 
posed oheight hundred Moslems ; hut the influence of the situation 
soon reared a flourishing and populous colony. The air, though 
excessively hot, is puro and healthy: the meadows are filled with 
palm trees and cattle; and one of the adjacent valleys has been cele- 
brated among the four paradises or gardens of Asia. Under the 
find caliphs the jurisdiction of this Arabian colony extended over 
tile southern provinces of Persia : the city lias been sanctified by 
the tombs of the companions and martyrs; and the vessels of Eu- 
rope still frequent the port of Bassora, as a convenient station 
and passage of the Indian trade. 

(21) Alrox, cnolnmax, pins somcl renovatum, arc the well-chosen expressions of the translator 
of Ahuilcda IKeiskc, p. 69.). 

(22) D'lU'rlu-lot, Bihliolhnpie Orioutale, p. 297. 348. 

(23) The reader may hiruself on the subject of Bassora by consulting the following writers: 

Ceograph. Nubiens. p. 121. D'Uerbelol, Bibliothetjue Orientale, p. 192. D'Anvillc, L'Eupbrato et 
le Tigrc, p. 130. 133. 145. Raynai, Hist, plidotopliique des deux Indes, tom. ii. p. 92—100. 
Voyages di Pietro della Valle, tom. it. p. 370 — 391. De Tavernier, tom. i. p. 240 — 247. Dc The- 
venot, tom. ii. p. 545 — 584. D'Oltcr, tom. ii. p. 45 — 78. De Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 172 — 199. 


* The day of cormorants, or, according to three thousand ; but he adds, “ This is the report 
another reading, the day of reinforcements. It of Mahomedan historians, who have a great dispo- 
was the night which was called the night of silion to the wonderful, in relating the first 
snA’Iiiig. Price, p.*ll4. — M. actions of the faithful." YoL i. p. 139. — M. 

f According to Malcolm's authorities only 


Foundation 
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After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers and 
canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the victorious 
cavalry ; and the wails of Ctesiphon or Madayn, w inch had resisted 
the battering rams of Uie Romans, would not have yielded to the 
darts of the Saracens. Rut the (lying Persians were overcome by 
the belief, that the last day of their religion and empire was at 
hand; the strongest posts were abandoned by treachery or cowar- 
dice; and the king, with a part of his family and treasures escaped 
to Holwan at the foot of the Median hills. In the third month 
after the battle. Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed the Tigris 
without opposition; the capital was taken by assault; and the dis- 
orderly resistance of the people gave a keener edge to the sabres of 
the Moslems, who shouted with religious transport, “ This is the 
“ white palace of Chosrocs; this is the promise of the apostle of 
“God I” The naked robbers of the desart were suddenly en- 
riched beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. Each 
chamber revealed a new treasure secreted with art, or ostenta- 
tiously displayed; the gold and silver, the various wardrobes and 
precious furniture surpassed (says Abulfeda) the estimate of fancy 
or numbers; and another historian defines the untold and almost 
infinite mass, by the fabulous compulation of three thousands of 
thousands of thousands of pieces or gold &\) . Some minute though 
curious" facts represent the contrast of riches and igtiorance. I rom 
the remote islands of the Indian Ocean a large provision of cam- 
phire ( 25 ) had been imported, which is employed with a mixture 
of wax to illuminate the palaces of tho East. Strapgcrs to the 
name and properties of that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, mistak- 
ing it for salt, mingled the camphire in their bread, and were asto- 
nished at the bitterness of the taste. One of the apartments of the 
palace w'as decorated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, 
and as many in breadth: a paradise or garden was depictured on 
the ground : the flowers, fruits, and shrubs, were imitated by the 
figures of the gold embroidery, and the colours of the precious 
stones; and the ample sqyare was encircled by a variegated and 


(‘HI Houle vix potexl nnmerove comprehend! quanta spolii .... noslris cemcriol. Abulfeda, 
p 69 Tot I mill suxpoct, that iho exlraragant numbers nf Elmacln may lie llio *rror, not ol the 
loxl) but of llio version- flic but Irauilalore from tbc Grail., for instance, 1 God to be very poor 
arithmeticians.* 

(Q5) The camphire Ircc grows in China ami Japan ; but many bundh*d weight of those meaner 
,nrl« an- exchanged for a single pound of the precioot gnm of Borneo and Sumatra (Haynal, Hist, 
rhilosoph tom. i. p. 362— 366 Dutionuaire d ltlit. Naltirelle par Bomarc. Miner's Gardener a 
Dictionary.]. Them may In- the islands of the lint climate from whence the Arabians imported 
their camphire [Gcograph. Hub. p. 34, 35. D llerbelot, p. 333.]. 


* Ochley (Hist, of Saracent, tqI. I. p. 330.) of inaccuracy and disrespect to the memory of 
translates in the same mauner three thousand Erpeniua. 
million of ducats. Sflf Forster's Mahometanism 

unveiled, vol. ii. p. 46 2. ; who makes this inno- The Persian authorities of Price, p. 122., make 
cent doubt of Gibbon, in which as to the amount the booty worth three boodred and thirty^nil- 
of the plunder 1 venture to concur, a gras o charge lions sterling ! — V . 
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verdant border.* The Arabian general persuaded his soldiers to 
relinquish their claim, in the reasonable hopo that the eyes of the 
caliph would be delighted with the splendid workmanship of na- 
ture and industry. Regardless of the merit of art, and the pomp 
of royalty, the rigid Omar divided the prize among his brethren of 
Medina : the picture was destroyed; but such was the intrinsic va- 
lue of the materials, that the share of Ali alone was sold for twenty 
thousand drams. A mule that carried away the tiara and cuirass, 
the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was overtaken by the pursuers : 
the gorgeous trophy was present^ to the commander of the faith- 
ful ; and the gravest of the companions condescended to smile when 
they beheld the white beard, the hairy arms, and uncouth figure 
of the veteran, who was invested with the spoils of the Great 
King (26). The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its desertion 
and gradual decay. The Saracens disliked the air and situation of 
the place, and Omar was advised by his general to remove the seat 
of government to the western' side of the Euphrates. In every 
age the foundation and ruin of the Assyrian cities has been easy 
and rapid: the country is destitute of stone and timber; and tho 
most solid structures (27) are composed of bricks baked in the sun, 
and joined by a cement of the native butimen. The name of 
Cufa (28) describes an habitation of reeds and earth; but the im- 
portance of the new capital was supported by the numbers, wealth, 
and spirit, of a colony of veterans ; and their licentiousness was in- 
dulged by the wisest caliphs, who were apprehensive of provoking 
the revolt of an hundred thousand sword9: “ Yemen of Cufa,” 
said'Ali, who solicited their aid, “ you have been always conspi- 
“ cuous by vour valour. You conquered the Persian king, and 
“ scattered his forces, till you had taken possession of his inherit- 
“ ance.” This fnighty conquest waf achieved by the battles of 
Jalula and Nehavend. After tho loss of the former, Yezdegerd 
fled fromllolw an, and concealed his shame aHd despair in the moun- 
tains of Farsistan, from whence Cyrus had descended with his equal 
and valiant companions. The Courage of the nation survived that of 
the monarch : among the hills to the south of Ecbatana or llama- 
dan, one hundred and fifty thousand Persians made a third and 
final stand for their religion and country ; and tho decisive battle of 
Nehavend was styled by the Arabs the victory of victories. If it be 

(26) See Gagnicr, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p, 376, 377. I may credit the fact, without believing 
the prophecy. 

(27) The most considerable ruins of Assyria are the lower of Bolus, at Babylon, and the ball of 
Chosroes, at Ctesiphon : they have been visited by that vain and curious traveller Pietro della Valle 
(tom. i. p. 713—718. 731—735.).* 

(28) Consult the article of Coufah in the Bibliothequc of D’Herbelol (p. 277, 278.), and the second 
volume of Ockley'slli&tory, particularly p. 40. aod 153. 


* Compare Price, p. 122.— If. Rich, Esq. Two Memoirs on Babylon. London, 

The best modem account is that of Claudius 1818.— M. 
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true that the flying general of the Persians was stopped and over- 
taken in a crowd of mules and camels laden with honey, the inci- 
dent, however slight or singular, will denote the luxurious impe- 
diments of an Oriental army (29). 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks and 
Latins; but the most illustrious of her cities appear to be more an- 
cient than the invasion of the Arabs. By the reduction of llama- 
dan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, and Rei, they gradually ap- 
proached the shores of the Caspian Sea ; and (he orators of Mecca 
might applaud the success and spirit of the faithful, who had al- 
ready lostrsight of the northern bear, and had almost transcended 
the bounds of the habitable world (30). Again turning towards the 
West and the Roman empire, they repassed the Tigris over the 
bridge of Mosul, and, in the captive provinces of Armenia and Me- 
sopotamia, embraced their victorious brethren of the Syrian army. 
From the palace of Madavn their F.astern progress was not less 
rapid or extensive. They advanced along the Tigris and the Gulf? 
penetrated through the passes of the mountains into the valley of 
Estaehar or Persepolis ; and profaned the last sanctuary of the Ma- 
gian empire. The grandson of Chosroes was nearly surprised 
among the falling columns and mutilated figures; a sad emblem of 
the past and pft'sent fortune of Persia (31) : he fled with accelerated 
haste over the desert of Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike 
Segestans, and sought an humble refuge on the verge of the Turkish 
and Chinese power. But a victorious army is insensible of fatigue: 
the Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit of a timorous enemy; 
and the caliph Othman promised the government of Chorason to 
the first general who should enter that large and populous country, 
the kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. The condition was ac- 
cepted; the prize was deserved; the standard of Mahomet was 
planted on the walls of Herat, Merou, and Balch; and the success- 
ful leader neither halted nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had 
tasted the waters of the Oxus. In the public anarchy, the inde- 
pendent governors of the cities and castles obtained their separate 
capitulations; the terms were granted or imposed by the esteem, 


(‘29) Set* the article of ifetawnd, in D’llerbolot, p. 667, 666.; and Voyages eo Torquic el en 
Perse, par Oiler, lorn. i. p. 191.* 

(30) It is in such a stylo of ignorance and wonder that Ibe Athenian orator describes the Arctic 
conquests of Alexander, who never advanced beyond the shores of the Caspian. 

t 7,; xpxrov xx'c oixouutvrrt oh'you octv, puOctoTvjxi t. Aeschines contra 

Ctesipbontem, tom. iii. p. 554. edit. Grace. Orator. Rciskc. This memorable cause was pleaded at 
Athens, Olyinp. rxii. 3. (before Christ 330), in the autumn (Taylor, preefat. p. 370, &c.) about a year 
after the bailie of Arbela; anJ Alexander, iu the pursuit of Darius, was marching towards llyrcauia 
and Bartriaoa. « 

(31) 44 c are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of Abnlpharagius, p 116.; but 
it is needless to prove the identity of Estaehar and Persepolis (D’lterbelot, p. 327.) ; and still more 
needless to copy the drawings and descriptions of Sir John Chardin, or Corneille Ic IJruyn. 


* Malcolm, vol. i. p. 141.— M. 
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the prudence, or the compassion, of the victors; and a simple pro- 
fession of faith established the distinction between a brother and a 
slave. After a noble defence, Harmozan, the prince or satrap of 
Ahwaz and Susa, was compelled to surrender his person and his 
state to the discretion of the caliph ; and their interview exhibits a 
portrait of the Arabian manners. In the presence, and by the com- 
mand, of Omar, the gay Barbarian was despoiled of his silken robes 
embroidered with gold, and of his tiara bedecked with rubies and 
emeralds: “ Are you now sensible,” said the conqueror to his 
naked captive ; “ are you now sensible of the judgment of God, 
and of tl»e different rewards of infidelity and obedience?” 

“ Alas I ” replied Harmozan, “ 1 feel them too deeply. In the days 
“ of our common ignorance, we fought with the weapons of the 
“ flesh, and my nation was superior. God was then neuter: since 
“ he has espoused your quarrel, you have subverted our kingdom 
“ and religion.” Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the Persian 
complained of intolerable thirst, hut discovered some apprehension 
lest he should be killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water. 

“ Be of good courage,” said the caliph, “ your life is safe till you 
“ havedrunk this water:” the crafty satrap accepted the assurance, 
and instantly dashed the vase against the ground. Omar would 
have avenged the deceit ; but his companions represented the sanc- 
tity of an oath; and tho speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled 
him not only to a free pardon, but oven to a stipend of two thousand 
pieces of gold. 't he administration of Persia was regulated by an 
actual survey of the people, the cattle, and the fruits of the 
earth (32) ; and this monument, which attests the vigilance of the 
caliphs, might have instructed the philosophers of every age (33). 

The flight of Vczdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxus, and as D.-aih of tiu 
far as the Jaxartes, two rivers (34) of ancient and modern renown, 
which descend from the mountains of India towards tho Caspian Sea. 

He was hospitably dntorlained by Tarkhan, prince of Targana (33), 
a fertile province on the Jaxartes : the king oL Samarcand, with th$! 

Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, were moved by the lamen- 
tations and promises of the fallen monarch ; and he solicited, by 
a suppliant embassy, the more solid and powerful friendship of the 


(31) After ike conquest of Persia, Theopbanes odd*, av?rp xpovy txAsvotv Ovptapo; 

ava/pay rfvat irasav Tr,v vir’ au-rov c'xovpLivvjv* iyev tTO yj ayor/pat? pyj xat avOpwn cuv 
xat *tr,»wy xa) tpvrtuv {Chronograph, p. 283.). x 

(33) Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret that DTlerbelot has not found and used a Persian 
translation of Tabari, enriched, as ho says, with many extracts from the native historians of the 
Ghebers or Magi (Bibliotbe«|uo Orieutale, p. 1014.). 

( 34 ) The most authentic accounts of the two rivers, the Sihon (Jaxartos), and the Gihoa (Oxus), 
mav be found in Sbcrif al Edrisi (ticograph. Nubieus. p. 1 38.), Abut fotla (Descript. Chorasan. in 
Hudson, tom. iii. p. 23.). Abolghazi khan, who re%nod on their hauU (Hist. Geodalogique de» 

• Tatars, p. 32. 57. 766.), and the Turkish tiengfepher, a MS. in the king of Franco’s library (Examen 
Critique des llistoriens d'Alexandre, p. 194 — >160.). 

(35) The territory of Fargana is described by Abulfoda, p. T6, 77. 
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emperor* of China (36). The virtuous Taitsong (3T), the first of 
the dynasty of the Tang, may lie justly compared with the Anto- 
nines of Rome: his people enjoyed the blessings of prosperity and 
peace; and his dominion was acknowledged by forty-four hordes 
of the Barbarians of Tartary. His last garrisons of Cashgar 
and Khoten maintained a frequent intercourse with their neigh- 
bours of the Jaxartes and Oxus ; a recent colony of Persians had 
introduced into China the astronomy of the Magi ; and Taitsong 
might be alarmed by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of 
the Arabs. The influence, and perhaps the supplies, of China re- 
vived the hopes of Yezdegerd and the zeal of the worshippers of 
fire ; and he returned with an army of Turks to conquer the inhe- 
ritance of his fathers. The fortunate Moslems* without unsheath- 
ing their swords, were the spectators of his ruin and death. The 
grandson of Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, insulted by the 
seditious inhabitants of Merou, and oppressed, defeated, and pur- 
sued, by his Barbarian allies. He reached the banks of a river, 
and offered his rings and bracelets for an instant passage in a mil- 
ler’s boat. Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, the rustic re- 
plied, that four drams of silver were the daily profit of his mill, and 
that he would not suspend his work unless the loss were repaid. 
In thiB moment of hesitation and delay, the last of the Sassanian 
kings was overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry, in 
the nineteenth year of his unhappy reign (38).' His s*n l iruz, 
an humble client of the Chinese emperor, accepted 8»e station of 
captain of his guards; and the Magian worship was long pre- 
served by a colony of loyal exiles in the province of Bucharia.j 
His grandson inherited the regal name; but after a faint and 
fruitless enterprise, he returned to China, and ended his days 
in the palace of Sigan. - The male line of the Sassanides was 
extinct; but the female captives, the daughters of Persia, were 
given to the conquerors in servitude, or marriage ; and the race 
of the caliphs and imams was ennobled by the blood of their royal 
mothers (39). 


(30) Eo redog it an gusli a rum cundem regent exsulem, ut Turcici regis, et Sogdiani, ct Sinensis* 
atixilia missis lilrris iraplorarel (Abuttal. Anna), p. 74.). The connection of tin* Persian and Chi- 
nese history is illustrated by Frerel (Mem. de 1'Acadeinie, Inm. xvi. p. 245 — ‘255.) aud dc Goigoea 
(iliat. dea linns, tom. i. p. 54—59.}, aud for the geography of the border*, lorn. ii. p. 4 — 43. 

(37) Hist. Sinica, p. 41 — 46. in the iiid part of the Relations Curieuses of Thevonol. 

(38) l have endeavoured to bannooisc the various narratives of Kimacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 37.)* 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 116.), Abnlfeda (Annal.. p. 74. 79.), and D'llerbelot (p. 485.). The end 
of ‘Yezdegerd was not only unfortunate but olwcure. 

(39) The two daughters of Yezdegerd married Hauan, the 9on of Ali, and Mohammed, the son of 


• The account of Yexdegerd's death in the him, and threw the body into the stream. — H. 
Halrcib 'usscyr and Rouzul uzzufTa (Price, p. 162.) -f Firouxdicd leaving a son called Ni-ni-cha by 
is much more probable. On the demand of the the Chinese, probably .Names. Yezdegerd had 
few dhirems, he offend to the miller his sword two sons, Firouz and Bahrain. Si. Martin, vol. ix. « 
and royal girdle, of inestimable value. This p. 3 1 S. — • M. 
awoke the cupidity of the miller, who murdered 
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After the fall of the Porsian kingdom, the river Oxus divided the ne mmrwa 
territories of the Saracens and of the Turks. This narrow boundary Trmwiitm, 
was soon overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs); the governors of A - D> 71 °- 
Chorasan extended their successive inroads; and one of their 
triumphs was adorned with the buskin of a Turkish queen, which 
she dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the hills of Bochara (40). 

But the final conquest of Transoxiana (41), as well as of Spain, was 
reserved for the glorious reign of the inactive Walid; and the name 
of Catibah, the camel driver, declares the origin and merit of his 
successful lieutenant. 'While one of his colleagues displayed the 
first Mahometan banner on the banks of the Indus, the Spacious 
regions between the Oxus, the Jaxarles, and the Caspian Sea, were 
reduced by the arms of Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and 
of the caliph (42). A tribute of two millions of pieces of gold was 
imposed on the infidels ; their idols Were burnt or broken ; the Mu- 
sulman chief pronounced a serin% in the new mosch of Carizme; 
after several battles, the Turkish hordes were driven back to the 
desert; and the emperors of China solicited the friendship of the 
victorious Arabs. To their industry, the prosperity of the province, 
the Sogdiana of the ancients, may in a great measure be ascribed; 
bMt the advantages of the soil and climate had been understood and 
cultivated since the reign of the Macedonian kings. Before the in- 
vasion of the Saracens, Carizme, Bochara, and Samarcand, were 
rich and populous under the yoke of the shepherds of the north.* 

These cities were surrounded w ith a double wall ; and the exterior 
fortification, of a larger circumference, inclosed the fields and gardens 
of the adjacent district. The mutual wants of India and Europe 
were supplied by the diligence of the Sogdian merchants; and the 
inestimable art of transforming linen into paper, has been diflused 
from the manufacture of Samarcand over the western world (43). 

Abubeker ; ami ibe first of these «u the failin' of a numerous progeny. The daughter of Pbirooz 
became the wife of the caliph Walid, and their too Ter id derived his genuine or fabulous descent 
from the Cbosroes ol Persia, the (kesars of Romo, and the Cbagans of the Tm k* or Avars (D’Ucrbe- 
lol, Bibliol. Orientate, p. 96. 4b7.) . 

(40) It tv as valued at 2000 pieces of geld, and was the prise of Oheidollah, the son of Ziyad, a 
name afterwards infamous by the murder of Hosein (Ockley's History of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 142, 

143.). llis brother Salem was accompanied by bis Wife, the liist Arabian woman (A. D. 68uj who 
passed the Oxus : she borrowed, or rather stole, Ike crown and jewels of the princess of the Sog- 
diaos [p. 231, 232.). 

(41) A part of Abulfcda's geography is translated by Greaves, inserted in Hudson's collection of 
the minor geographers (tom. iii.}, and entitled, OescriptioChorasniue et Naicaralnahrtr , id e«t, re* 
gionuin extra (luviiun Oxum, p. 80. The name of IVanj-oxiana, softer in sound, equivalent in 
sense, is aptly used by Petit de la Croix (Hisl.de Gcngiscon, die.), and sonic modem Orientalists, but 

• they are mistaken in ascribing it to the writers of antiquity. 

(42/ Tbc conquests of Catibah aro faintlv marked by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 84.), D'Uerbelot 
(Bihliot. Orient. Caibah, Samarcand Valid.), and De Gaigncs [Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 58, 59.). 

(43) A curious description of Samarcand is inserted in tbc Bibliotheca Arabico-llis|»ana, tom. i. 
p. 2o8. die. Tbe librarian Casiri (tom. ii. t.) relates, front credible testimony, that paper was first 


* The manuscript Arabian and Persian writers 'Arabians. M. St. Marlin declined this addition 
in the royal library coniaiu very circumstantial to the work of Le Dossil, as extending to too great 
details on the contest between tbc Persians and length. St. Martin, tol. si. p. 320. — M. 
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II. No sooner had Abubeker restored the unity of faith and 
government, titan he despatched a circular letter to the Arabian 
tribes. “ In the name of the most merciful God, do the rest of the 
“ true believers. Health and happiness, and the mercy and blessing 
44 of God be upon you. 1 praise the most high God, and I pray for 
“ his prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint you, that I intend to 
“ send the true believers into Syria (44) to take it out of the hands 
“ of the infidels. And 1 would have you -know, that the lighting 
“ for religion is an act of obedience to God.” His messengers re- 
turned with the tidings of pious and martial ardour which they had 
kindled'in every province; and the camp of Medina was successively 
filled with the intrepid bands of the Saracens, who panted for action, 
complained of the heat of the season and the scarcity of provisions, 
and accused with impatient murmurs the delays of the caliph. As 
soon as their numbers were Ounplete, Abubeker ascended the hill, 
reviewed the men, the horses, #ml the arms, and poured forth a 
fervent prayer for the success of their undertaking. In persoB, 
and on foot, he accompanied the first day’s march ; and when the 
blushing leaders attempted to dismount, Hie caliph removed their 
scruples by a declaration, that those who rode, and those who 
walked, in the service of religion, were equally meritorious. His 
instructions (‘15) to the chiefs of the Syrian army were inspired by the 
warlike fanaticism which advances to seize, and alfects^to despise, 
the objects of earthly ambition. “ Remember,” said the successor 
of the prophet, “ that you are always in the presenceof God, on the 
“ verge of death, in the assurance of judgment, and the hope of p*- 
“ radise. Avoid injustice and oppression ; consult with your 
44 brethren, and study to preserve the love and confidence of your 
“ troops. When you light the battles of the Lord, acquit yourselves 
“ like men, without turning your hacks; but let not your victory 
44 be stained with the blood of women or children. Destfpfy no 
“ palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. Cut down no fruit- 
“ trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as you kill to eat. 

imported from China to Samarkand, A. H. 30, and in rented, or rather introduced, at Mecca, A. H. 
88. The Escurial library contains paper MSS. as old a^the ivth or vth century of the Hegira. 

{44) A separate history of the conquest of Syria lias been composed by Al Wakidi, cadi of Bagdad, 
who was born A. D. 748, and died A. D. 8*22 : be likewise wrote the conquest of Egypt, of Diar- 
bekir, die.* Above the meagre and recent chronicles of the Arabians, Al Wakidi lias the double 
merit of antiquity a ml copiousness. His tales and traditions afford an artless picture of the men and 
the times. Yet bis narrative is loo often defective, trifling, and improbable. Till something better 
shall be found, his learned and spirited interpreter (Ockley, in his history of the Saracens, vol. i. 
P- 21 — 34*2.) will not deserve the petulant animadversion of Rcisko (Prodidagmala ad Hagji CluliCaa 
Tabula*, p. 236.). 1 am sorry to thiuk that the labours of Ockley were consummated in a jail (se£ 
his two prefaces to the 1st vol. A. D. 1708, to thoMd, 1718, with the list or authors al the end). 

(45) The instructions, dfc. of the Syrian war, arc described by Al Wakidi and Ockley, tom. i. 
P- 22 — 27, flic. In the sequel it is necessary to contract, and needless to quote, Uusir circumstantial 
narrative. My obligations to others shall be noticed. 


* M. Hamaker has clearly shows that neither lury, or Later than the middle of the xivlh. Pre- 
of those w orks can be ascribed to Al Wakidi : fat. in Inc. Aucl. Lib. de ExpuguaUouc Meraphi- 
they aro not older than the end of the xith oen* dis, c. ix. x.*— M. 
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“ When you make any covenant or article, stand to it, and be as 
“ good as your word. As you go on, you will find some religious 
“ persons who live retired in monasteries, and propose to them- 
“ selves to serve God that way : let them alone, and neither kill them 
“ nor destroy their monasteries (46) : And you will find another 
“ sort of people, that belong to the synagogue of Satan, who have 
“ shaven crowns (47) ; be sure you cleave their skulls, and give 
“ them noqnartertill they either turn ^Mahometans or pay tribute.” 
AH profane or frivolous conversation, all dangerous recollection of 
ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited among the Arabs : in the 
tnmnlt of a camp, the exercises of religion were assiduously prac- 
tised ; and the intervals of action were employed in prayer, medita- 
tion, and the study of the Koran. The abuse, or even the use, of 
wine, was chastised by fourscore strokes on the sole^ of the feet, and 
in tho fervour of their primitive zeal, many secret sinners revealed 
their fault, and solicited their punishment. After some hesitation, 
the command of the Syrian army was delegated to Abu Obeidah, 
one of the fugitives of Mecca, and companions of Mahomet; whose 
veal and devotion were assuaged, without being abated, by the sin- 
gular mildness and benevolence of his temper. But in all tho 
emergencies of war, the soldiers demanded the superior genius of 
Caled; and whoever might be the clioice of the prince, the sword 
of God w'as both in fact and fame tho foremost leader of the Sara- 
cens. He obeyed without reluctance;! he was consulted without 
jealousy; and such was the spirit of the man, or rather of the times, 
that Caled professed his readiness to serve under the banner of the 
faith, though it were in the hands of a child or an onemy. Glory, 
and riches, and dominion, were indeed promised to the victorious 
Musulman; but he was carefully instructed, that if tho goods of 
this life wero his onlv incitement, then likewise would bo his only 
reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands to the 
eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Roman vanity with 
the name of Arabia (48) ; and the lirst arms of the Saracens wero 

(46) Notwithstanding this precept, If. Pauw (Recherche* sur les Egyptians, tom. ii. p. 192. edit. 
Ltnmnnr) represents tho Bcdoweens as the implacable enemies of tho Christian monks. For my 
own part, I am more inclined to suspect the avarice of the Arabian robliers, and the prejudices of 
*the German philosopher.* 

(471 Even in the seventh century, the monks were generally laymen : they wore their hair long 
Md dishevelled, and shaved their beads when they were ordained priests. The circular tonsure 
was sacred and tauterious : it was the crown of thorns ; hut it was likewise a royal diadem, and 
every priest was nhing, die. (Thomassin, Discipline do l’£glise, tom. i. p. Til — 758., especially 
p. 737, 738.). 

(48) Unic Arabia eat consorts, ex alio latere Naboth.Tis eontigna; opima varietate commerciorum, 
enstrisque oppleta validia cl castellis, qua ad repellendua gentium vicinarura excursus, solicitado 


* Several modem travellers (Mr. Fazakcrlcy, bouring Bcdoweens. Such, probably, was their 
in Walpole's Travels in the East, vol. xi. p. 371.), relative stale in older times, wherever the Arab 
give very amusing accounts of the terms on which retained his Bedowoeu habit*.— M. 
tho mouks of Mount Sinai live with tho neigh- f Compare Price, p. 60.— I. 
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justified by the semblance of a national right. The country was 
enriched by the various benefits of trade ; by the vigilance of the 
emperors it was covered with a line of forts ; and the populous cities 
of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra (49), were secure, at least from a 
surprise, by the solid structure of their walls. The last of these 
cities was the eighteenth station from Medina: the road was familiar 
to the caravans of llejaz and Irak, who annually visited this 
plenteous market of the province and the desert: the perpetual 
jealousy of the Arabs had trained Ijic inhabitants to arms; an4 
twelve thousand horse could sally from the gates of Bosra, afi appel- 
lation w hich signifies, in the Syriac language, a strong tower of de- 
fence. Encouraged by their first success against the open towns 
and flying parties of the borders, a detachment of four thousand 
Moslems presumed to summon and attack the fortress of Bosra. 
They were oppressed by the numbers of the Syrians; they were 
saved by the presence of Calcd, with fifteen hundred horse: he 
blamed the enterprise, restored the battle, and rescued his friend, 
the venerable Scrjabil, w I 10 had vainly invoked the unity of God and 
the promises of the apostle. After a short repose, the Moslems per- 
formed their ablutions with sand instead of water (50); and the 
morning prayer w as refiled by Calcd before they mounted on horse- 
back. Confident in their strength, the people of Bosra threw open 
their gales, drew their forces into the plain, and swore to die in the 
defence of their religion. But a religion of peace was incapable of 
w ithstanding the fanatic cry of “ Eight, fight 1 Paradise, paradise 1” 
that re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens ; and the uproar of the 
town, the ringing of bells (51), and the exclamations of the priests 
and monks, increased the dismay and disorder of the Christians. 
With the loss of two hundred and thirty men, the Arabs remained 
masters of the field; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expectation of 
human or divine aid, were crowded with holy crosses and conse- 
crated bauners. The governor llomanus had recommended an early 


porvigil velcruin per opportune* saltus crexlt ct cautus. Ammian. Marcrllin. xhr. 8. Reland. Pa- 
Icstin. tnm. i. p. 85, 86. 

(49) With Gerasa arid Philadelphia, Ammianns praise* the fortification* of Basra, firmitale can tit- 
si mas. They deserved the same praise in the time of Ahulfuda (Tabul. Syria*, p. 99.), who describe* 
this city, the ntetropolisoflfawran (Auranitis), four days’ journey from Damascus. Tbn Hebrew ety- 
mology I learn from Reland, Paleslin. tom. ii. p. 666. 

(50j The apostle of a desert, and an army, was obliged to allow this ready succedaoeotn for water 
(Koran, c. iii. p. 66, c. v. p. 83.) ; but the Arabian ami Peraiap casuists have embarrassed his free 
permission with many niceties and distinctions (Reland dc Rolig. Mohammed. I. i. p. 82, 83. Char- 
din, Voyages en Perse, tom. Iv.J. 

(51) The bells rutuj ! Ockley, sol, i. p. 38. Tet I much doubt whether this expression can lie jus- 
tified by the text of Al Wakidi* or the practice of the limes. Ad Graecos, says the learned Durango 
(Glossar. tned. et inlim. Gr.eciut. tom. i. p. 774.) campanarum nsns serins transit cl etiamnum ra- 
nssitmu csl. The oldest example which he can find in the Byzantine writers is of the year 1040; 
but the Venetians pretend, that they introduced bells at Constantinople in the ixlh century. 


* This history is now considered not to be the articles of Jerusalem, the Christians “ were not 
genuine work of Al Wakidi. St. Martin, vol x. to ring, but only loll their bells.’* liist. of the 
p. 213. According to Ockley's translation of the Sar., vol. i. p. 220. — M. 
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submission : despised by the people, and degraded from bis office, 
he still retained the desire and opportunity of revenge. In a noc- 
turnal interview, he informed the enemy of a subterraneous passage 
from his house under the wall of the city; the son of the caliph, 
with an hundred volunteers, were committed to the faith of this 
new ally, and their successfur intrepidity gave an easy entrance to 
their companions. After Caled had imposed the terms of servitude 
and tribute, the apostate or convert avowed in the assembly of the 
people his meritorious treason: “I renounce your society,” said 
Romanus, “ both in this world, and the world to come. And I deny 
“ him that was crucified, and whosoever worships him. And I 
“ chase God Tor my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my temple, 

“ the Moslems for my brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet ; who 
“ ♦as sent to lead us into the right way, and to exalt the true re- 
“ ligion in spite of those who join partners w'ith God.” 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ journey from Damascus (52), D ®^ s “ r s 
encouraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient capital of Syria (53). a. d. 633’. 
At some distance from the walls, they encamped among the groves 
and fountains of that delicious territory (5'i), and the usuaLoption 
of the Mahometan faith, of tribute, or of war, was proposed to the 
resolute citizens, who had been lately strengthened by a reinforce- 
ment of five thousand Creeks. In the decline, as in the infancy of 
the military art, an hostile defiance was frequently offered and ac- 
cepted by the generals themselves (55) : many a lance was shivered 
in the plain of Damascus, and the personal prowess of Caled was 
signalised in the first sally of the besieged. After an obstinate com- 
bat, he had overthrown and made prisoner one of the Christian 
leaders, a stout and worthy antagonist. Ho instantly mounted a 
fresh horse, the gift of the governor ofPalmyra, and pushed forwards 
to the front of the battle. “ Repose yourself for a moment,” said 
his friend Derar, “ and permit me to supply your place : you arc 

(52) Dinucni is amply described by ibe Sharif al Edrisi (CeogTaph. Nob. p. II A, 117.) ; and hit 
translator, Simula (Appendix, c. 4.) ; Abalfeda (Tabula Syria*, p. 100.]; Schullens (Index Geograph, 
ad Vit. Saladin.) ; D’llcrhelol (Bibliot. Orient, p. 291.); Thcvcnot (Voyage du Levant, pari i. p. 683 
—698.) ; Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 122 — 130.) ; and Focock (Description of 
the East, vol. ii. p.‘lt7 — 127.). 

(53) Nohilissima civitas, says Justin. According to the Oriental traditions, it was older than 
Abraham or Scmiramis. Joseph. Anliq. Jud. I. i. c. 6, 7. p. 24. 29. edit. Havcrcamp. Justin, 
xixvi. 2. 

(54) E^ii yip, oTpai, xvjv Atb$ tto)iv a)r,0«£, xal xbv to? Eua( iwaxvj' oyOaJpon* 
upxv xa) utyiVrrjv Aauacrxov icyw* xcTfc xi allot? o'lp.vraxtv, otov f«p«v xa)).tt, 

xal [xr/iOit, xal copuv ivxafcipcx, xal wvjywv ay lata, xal woxapwv -irlyiOre, xal 
yZ( cvpoptf vtxwoav, Ac. Julian, epist xxir. p. 392. These splendid epithets are occasioned by 
the fig« of Damascus, of which the author send* an hundred to bis friend Serapion, and this rhe- 
torical theme is inserted by Pctavius, Spanhcim, flic. ( p. 390 —396.) among the genuine epistles of 
Julian. How could they overlook that the writer is an inhabitant of Damascus (lie thrice 
affirms, that this peculiar fig grows only trap* r.uTv). a city which Julian never cuk-rcd or ap- 
proached? 

(55) Voltaire, who casts a keen and lively glance over the surface of bistorv, has been struck with 
the resemblance of the first Moslems and the heroe* of the Iliad ; the siege of Troy and that of Da- 
mascus (Hist. Generate, torn. i. p. 348.). 
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“ fatigued with fighting with this dog.” “0 Derarl” replied the 
indefatigable Saracen, “ we shall rest in the world to come. He 
“ that labours to-day shall rest to-morrow.” Willi the same un- 
abated ardour, Caled answered, encountered, and vanquished a se- 
cond champion; and the beads of his two captives who refused to 
abandon their religion were indignantly hurled into the midst of 
the city. The event of some general and partial actions reduced 
the Damascenes to a closer defence : but a messenger whom they 
dropped from the walls, returned with the promise of speedy and 
powerful succour, and their tumultuous joy conveyed tlie intelligence 
to the camp of the Arabs. After some debate it was resolved by 
the generals to raise, or rather to suspend, the siege of Damascus, 
till they had given battle to the forces of the emperor. In the re- 
treat, Caled would have chosen the more perilous station of the rear- 
guard ; he modestly yielded to the w ishes of Abu Obeidah. But in 
the hour of danger he flew to the reseue of his companion, who was 
rudely pressed by a sally of six thousand horse and ten thousand 
foot, and few' among the Christians could relate at Damascus the 
circumslauces of their defeat. The importance of the contest re- 
quired the junction of the Saracens, who were dispersed on the fron- 
tiers of Syria and Palestine; and I shall transcribe one of the cir- 
cular mandates which was-nddressed to Ainrou, the future conqueror 
Of Egypt. “ In the name of the. most merciful God : from Caled 
“ to Amrou, health and happiness. Know that thy brethren the 
“ Moslems design to march to Aiznadin, where there is an army of 
“ seventy thousand Greeks, who purpose to come against us, that 
“ may extinguish the light of God with their moutke; but 
“ God preserved his light in spite of the infidels (56). As soon 
“ therefore as this letter of mine shall bo delivered to thy hands, 
“ come w ith those that are with thee to Aiznadin, where thou shalt 
“ find us if it please the most high God.” The summons was 
cheerfully obeyed, and the forty-five thousand Moslems, who met 
on the same day, on the same spot, ascribed to the blessing of Pro- 
vidence the effects of their activity and zeal, 
untie of About four years after the triumphs of the Persian war, the re- 
A Ai u. 1 633 , P° s « of lleraelius and the empire was again disturbed by a new 
,nljr l3, enemy, the power of w hose religion was more strongly felt, than it 
was clearly understood, by the Christians of the East. In his pa- 
lace of Constantinople or Antioch, he was awakened by the invasion 
of Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Damascus.* ■ An army 

|S«) Those wools arc a toil of Ibo Koran, c. ii. 31. Ui. 8. Like our fanalics of the last century, 
the Moslem*, on every familiar or important occasion, spoke tlie language of their Scriptures ; a 
style more uatural in llieir mouths than the Hebrew idiom, transplanted into the climate aud dia- 
lect of Britain. • 
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• It Is difficult here to reconcile the Persian authorities of Major Price with the Arabian writers 
consulted by Gibbon. 
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of seventy thousand veterans, or new levies, was assembled at Homs 
or Emesa, under the command of his general Werdan (57) : and 
these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, might be indifferently 
styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Homans: Syrians, from the 
place of their birth or warfare; Greeks, from the religion gpd lan- 
guage of their sovereign; and Romans, from the proud appellation 
which was still profaned by the successors of Constantine. On the 
plain of Aunadin, as Werdan rode on a white mule defcora led with 
gold chains, and surrounded with ensigns and standards, he was 
surprised by the near approach of a fierce and naked warrior, who 
had undertaken to view the state of the enemy. The adventurous 
valour of Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, by the 
enthusiasm of his age and country. The hatred of the Christians, 
the love of spoil, and tho contempt of danger, were the ruling pas- 
sions of tho audacious Saracen ; and the prospect of instant death 
could never shake his religions confidence, or ruffle the calmness 
of his resolution, or even suspend the frank and martial pleasantry 
of his humour. In the most hopeless enterprises, he w&s bold, and 
prudent, and fortunate: after innumerable hazards, after being 
thrice a prisoner in the hands of the infidels, he still survived to 
relate the achievements, and to enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian 
conquest. On this occasion, his single lance maintained a Hying 
fight against thirty Homans, who were detached by Werdan ; and, 
after killing or unhorsing seventeen of their number, Derar returned 
in safetyto his applauding brethren. When his rashness was mildly 
censured by the general, he excused himself with tho simplicity of 
a soldier. “ Nay," said Dory, “1 did not begin first: but theyjcame 
‘Soul to take me, and I was afraid that God should see me turn my 
“ back : and indeed 1 fought in good earnest, and without doubt 
“God assisted me against them; and had I not been apprehensive 
“ of disobeying your orders, I should not have come away as I did; 
“ and I perceive already that they will fall into our hands.” In the 
presence of both armies, a venerable Greek advanced from the ranks 
with a liberal offer of peace; and the departure of the Saracens 
would have been purchased by a gilt to each soldier, of a turban, a 
robe, and a piece of gold; ten robes, and an hundred pieces to their 
leader ; one hundred robes, and a thousand pieces to the caliph. 
A smile of indignation expressed tho refusal of Caled. “ YeChris- 
“ tian dogs, you know your option ; the Koran, the tribute, or the 

(5?) The name ol We-uan is unknown to lhcopbancs; amt, though it might belong to an Arm«- 
nian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect or sound. If the Byzantine historians have mangled 
the Oriental names, the Arabs, in this instance, likewise have taken ample revenge on their ene- 
mies. In transposing the Greek character from right to left, might they not prodqcc, from the fa- 
miliar appellation of Andrew, something like the anagram Wcrdan?t 


' * Vardan is an Armenian name. M. St. Martin conjectures that be was of the Mamtgonianraee* 
flL xi. p. 205.— M. 
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“ sword. We are a people whose delight is in war, rather than 
“in peace; and we despise your pitiful alms, since we shall be 
“ speedily masters of your wealth, your families, and your per- 
“sons.” Notwithstanding this apparent 'disdain, he was deeply 
conscious of the public danger: those who had been in Persia, and 
had seen the armies of Chosroes, confessed that they never beheld 
a more formidable array. From the superiority of the enemy, the 
artful Saracen derived a fresh incentive of courage : “ You See be- 
“ fore you,” said he, “ the united force of the Romans; you can- 
“ not hope to escape, but you may conquer&yria in a single day. 
“ The event depends on your discipline and patience. Reserve 
“ yourselves till the evening. It was in the evening that the pro- 
“ phet was accustomed to vanquish.” During two successive en- 
gagements, his temperate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy, 
and the murmurs of his troops. At length, when the spirits and 
quivers of the adverse line were almost exhausted, Caled gave the 
signal of onset and victory. The remains of the Imperial army lied 
to Antioch, or Ca'sarea, or Damascus; and thetleath of four hundred 
and seventy Moslems was compensated by the opinion that they 
had sent to hell above fifty thousand of the infidels. The spoil was 
inestimable ; many banners and crosses of gold and silver, precious 
stones, silver and gold chains, and innumerable suits of the richest 
armour and apparel. The general dislribution'was postponed till 
Damascus should be taken ; but the seasonable supply of arms be- 
came the instrument of new victories. The glorious intelligence 
was transmitted to the throne of the caliph; and the Arabian tribes, 
the coldest or most hostile to the prophet’s mission, were eager and 
importunate to share the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the spqed of grief 
and terror ; and the inhabitants beheld from their walls the return 
of the heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at the head of nine 
thousand horse: the bands of the Saracens succeeded each other in 
formidable review; and the rear was closed by Caled in person, 
withAhe standard of the black eagle. To tjie activity of Dertr he 
entrusted the commission of patroling round the city with two 
thousand horse, of scouring the plain, and of •intercepting all suc- 
cour or intelligence. The rest of the Arabian chiefs were fixed in 
their respective stations before the seven gates of Damascus ; and 
the siege was renewed with fresh vigour and confidence. The art, 
the labour, the military engines, of the Greeks and Romans are sel- 
dom to be found in the simple, though successful, operations of 
the Saracens: it was sufficient for them to invest a city with arms, 
rather than with trenches; to repel the sallies of the besieged ; to 
attempt a stratagem or an assault; or to expect the progress of fa- 
mine and discontent. Damascus w T ould have acquicscd in the trial 
of Aiznadin, as a final and peremptory sentence between the em- 
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peror and the caliph : her courage was rekindled by the example 
and authority of Thomas, a noble Greek, illustrious in a private 
condition by the alliance of Heraclius (58). The tumult and illu- 
mination of the night proclaimed the design of the morning sally; 
and the Christian hero, who affected to despise the enthusiasm of 
the Arabs, employed tyc resource of a similar superstition. At the 
principal gate, in the sight of both armies, a lofty crucifix was 
erected ; the bishop, with his clergy, accompanied the march, and 
laid the volume of the New Testament before the image of Jesus ; 
and the contending parties were scandalised or edified by a prayer, 
that the Son of flpd would defend his servants and vindicate hits 
truth. The battle raged with incessant fury; and the dexterity of 
Thomas (59), an incomparable archer, was fatal to the boldest Sa- 
racens, till their death was revenged by a female heroine. The 
wife of Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, embraced her 
expiring husbantf. “lfaypy,” said she, “happy art thou, my 
“dear: (thou art gone to thy Lord who first joined us together and 
“ then parted us asunder. 1 will revenge thy death, and endeavour 
“ to the utmost of my power to come to the place w here thou art, 
“ because I love thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch me 
“ more, for I have dedicated myself to the service of God. " 
tVithout a groan, without a tear, she washed the corpse wf her 
husband, and buried him with the usual rites. Then grasping the 
manly weajfons, which in her native land she was accustomed to 
wield, the intrepid widow of Aban sought the place where his mur- 
derer fought in thffthickest of the battle. Her first arrow pierced 
the hand of his standard-bearer ; her second wounded Thomas in 
the eye; and the fainting Christians no longer beheld their ensign 
or their leader. Yet the generous champion of Damascus refund 
to withdraw to his palace: his wound was dressed on the rampart; 
the fight was continued till the evening; and the Syrians rested on 
their arms. In the silence of the night, the signal was given by 
a stroke on the great bell ; the gates were thrown open, and each 
gate discharged an impetuous column on the sleeping camp of the 
Saracens. Caled was the first in arms; at the head of four hundred 
horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears trickled down his 
irbn cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejaculation ; “0 God, who 
“ never slecpest, look upon thy servants, and do not deliver them 
“ into the hands of their enemies.” The valour and victory of 
Thomas were arrested by the presence of tjie Sword of God; with 


(58) Vanity prompted the Arabs to believe, that Thomas was the son-in-law of the emperor. We 
know the children of Heraclius by his two wives ; and his august daughter would not have married 
in exile at Damascus (see Ducange, Fam. Byzanlin. p. 118, 119.). Had he been less religious, 1 
might only suspect the legitimacy of the damsel. 

(59) Al Wakidi (Ocklcy, p. 101.) says, “with poisoned arrows;" but this mage invention is so 

repugnant to the practice of the Greeks and Romans* that I must suspect, oa^ this occasion, the 
malevolent credulity of the Siraceus. « 
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the knowledge of the peril, the Moslems recovered their ranks, and 
charged the assailants in the flank and rear. After the loss of 
thousands, the Christian general retreated with a sigh of despair, 
andtlie pursuit of the Saracens was cheeked by the military engines 
<jf the rampart. 

Ti» car it ^ After a siege of seventy days (60), the pa^jencc, and perhaps the 
storm ami pi%visions, of the Damascenes were exhausted ; and the bravest of 
'l'd.'ku”’ their chiefs submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. In the oo- 
currenccrof peace and war, they had been taught to dread the fierce- 
ness of Caled, and to revere the mild virtues of Abu Obeidah. At 
She hour of midnight, one hundred chosen dqphties of the clergy 
and people were introduced to the tent of that venerable com- 
mander. He received and dismissed them with courtesy. They 
returned with a written agreement, on the faith of a companion of 
Mahomet, that all hostilities chonld cease ; that Jhe voluntary emi- 
grants might depart in safety, with a§ much as they could carry 
away of their effects ; and that the tributary subjects of the caliph 
should enjoy their lands and houses, with the use and possession of 
seven churches. On these terms, the most respectable hostages, 
and the gate nearest to his camp, were delivered into his hands : his 
soldiers imitated the moderation of their chief; and he enjoyed the 
submissive gratitude of a people whom he had rescued from destruc- 
tion. But the success of the treaty had relaxed their vigilance, and 
in the same moment the opposite quarter of tfie city was betrayed 
and taken by assault. A party of an hundred Arabs had opened 
the eastern gate to a more inexorablo foe. “ No quarter,” cried 
the rapacious and sanguinary Caled, “ no quarter to the enemies 
“ (if the LoRl : ” his trumpets sounded, and a torrent of Christian 
bipod was«poured down the streets of Damascus. When he reached 
the church of St. Mary, lie was astonished and provoked by the 
peaceful aspect of his companions; their swords were in the gcab- 
bard, and they were surrounded by a multitude of priests and 
monks. Abu Oboidah saluted the general : “ pod,” said he, “ has 
“ delivered the city into my hands by way of surrender, and has 
“ saved the believers the trouble of fighting.’'* “ And am / not,” 


• (60) Ahulfrdn allows oulv seventy days for the siege of Damascus ( Annal. lfoslqm. p. 67. tfrs. 

Reiskr) ; hut F.lmncin, who mentions this opinion, prolongs the term to fix months, ami notices the 
use by the Sorareus {Hist. Saracen, p. 55. 11.). Even this longer period is insufficient to 

fill the interval between the battle of Aiznadin (July, A. P. 633.) and the accession of Omar ( 24th 
July, A-P. 634), to who*e reign the conquest of Damascus is unanimously ascribed (Al Wakidi, a pud 
Ochley; sol. I. p. 115. Ahnlpharagins. Dynast, p. fta. sers. Pocoek).* Perhaps, as in the Trojan 
war, the operations were interrupted by excursions and detachments, till the last seventy days of 
# tbe siege. 


• M. St. Martin gives Tuesday, the 23d Augnsi, fhnn tbe testimony of all the Arabhm authors, 
1834, as tb«enio*t probable date of the. dearth of that the news of Ituvcapture of Damascns, con- 
• ^ Abuhckcr, “ without being confident that it was quered under tire reign of Abubeker, was not 

also the date of the taking of Damascus, which known in Arabia, till that of Omar; vol. xi. 
nevertheless must ,b»"' been oooquerad by Vise p. 918. — M. * 

Arabs about the some liqtc. It appears evident, * • 
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replied the indignant Caled, “ am / not the lieutenant of the cora- 
“ niander of the faithful ? Have I not taken the city by storm ? 

“ The unbelievers shall perish by the sword. Fall on.” The 
hungry and cruel Arabs would have obeyed the welcome command ; 
and Damascus was lost, if the benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not 
been supported by a decent and dignified firmness. Throwing 
himself between the trembling citizens and the most eager of the 
Barbarians, he adjured them by the holy name of God, to respect 
his promise, to suspend their, fury, and to wait the determination of 
their chiefs. The chiefs retired into the church of St. Mary ; and 
after a vehement debate, Caled submitted in some measure to the 
reason and authority of his oolleague; who urged the sanctity of a 
covenant, the advantage as well^as the honour which the Moslems 
would derive from the punctual performance of their word, and tho 
obstinate resistance which they must encounter from the distrust 
and despair of tho rest of the Syrian cities. It was agreed that the 
sword should be sheathed, that the part of Damascus which had sur- 
rendered to Abu Obcidoh, should be immediately entitled to the be- 
nefit of his capitulation, and that tho final decision should be refer- 
red to the justice and wisdom of the ca^jph (61). A large majority 
of the pcoplo accepted the terms of tuleratioiuand tribute; and Da- 
mascus is still peopled by twenty thousand Christians. But the 
valiant Thomas, and the free-born patriots who had fought under 
his banner, embraced tho alternative of poverty and exile. In the 
adjacent meadow, a numerous encampment was formed of priests 
and laymen, of soldiers and citizens, of women and children : they 
collected, with haste and terror, their most precious moveables; and 
abandoned, with loud lamentations, or silent anguish, their native 
homes, and the pleasant banks of IheWharpliar. The inflexible 
soul of Caled was not touched by t^ie spectacle of their distress : he 
disputed with the Damascenes the property of a magazine of corn ; 
endeavoured to exclude the garrison from tho benefit <rf the treaty^ 
consented, with reluctance, that each of the fugitives should arm 
himself with a sw’ord, or a lance, or a bow; and sternly declared, 
that, after a respite of three days, they might be pursued and treated 
as the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed tho ruin of the exiles of «r 'he 
Damascus. A nobleman of the city, of the name of Jonas (62), 

(61) It appear* from Abnlfeda (p. 125.) and Elmacin (p. 35.), that this distinction of tho two parti 
of Damascus was long remembered, though not alw ajs respected, by tho Mahometan sovereigns. 

See likewise Eulychius (Anual. tom. ii. p. 379, 380. 383.). ^ 

(65) On the fate of these lover*, whom ho name* Phocyai and Eudocia, Mr. Ilughci has built the * 

Singe of Damascus, one of onr most popular tragedies, and w hich possesses tho ram merit of blend- 
ing nature and hislorv, tbc manners of the times and the feelings of the heart. The foolish delicacy 
of the players compelled him to soften the guilt of tbc hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead 
of a base renegado, Pboeyas serves the Arabs as an honourable ally ; instead of prompting their 
pursuit, he flies to the succour of his countrymen, and after killing* Caled and Derar, is himself 
mortally wounded, ami expires in the presence of Eudocia, who professes her resolution to lake tho 
veil at Constantinople. A frigid catastrophe S v • 
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was betrothed to a wealthy maiden ; but her parents delayed the 
consummation of his nuptials, and their daughter was persuaded to 
escape with the man whom she had chosen. They corrupted the 
nightly watchmen of the gate Keisan ; the lover, who led the way, 
was encompassed by a squadron of Arabs; but his exclamation in 
the Greek tongue, “ the bird is taken,” admonished his mistress to 
hasten her return. In the presence of Caled, and of death, the un- 
fortunate Jonas professed his belief in one God and his apostle Ma- 
homet ; and continued, till the season of his martyrdom, to dischargo 
the duties of a brave and sincere Musulman. When the city was 
taken, he flew to the monastery, where Eudocia had taken refuge; 
but the lover was forgotten ; the apostate was scorned ; she prefer- 
red her religion to her country ; and the justice of Caled, though 
deaf to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or female inhabit- 
ant of Damascus. Four days was the general confined to the city 
by the obligation of the treaty, and the urgent cares of his new con- 
quest. His appetite for blood and rapine would have been extin- 
guished by the hopeless compulation of time and distance; but ho 
listened to the importunities of Jonas, who assured him that the 
weary fugitives might yet be overtaken. At the head of four thou- 
sand horse, in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the 
pursuit. They halted only for the moments of prayer; and their 
guide had a perfect knowledge of the country. For a long way the 
footsteps of the Damascenes were plain and conspicuous : they va- 
nished on a sudden ; but the Saracens were comforted by the assu- 
rance that the caravan had turned aside into the mountains, and . 
must speedily fall into their hands. In traversing the ridges of the 
Libanus, they endured intolerable hardships, and the sinking spi- 
rits of the veteran fanatics were supported and cheered by the un- 
conquerable ardour of a lover. From a peasant of the country, 
they were informed that the emperor had sent orders to the colony 
of exiles, tin pursue without delay the road of the sea-coast, and of 
Constantinople, apprehensive, perhaps, that the soldiers and people 
or Antioch might be discouraged by the sight and the story of their 
sufferings. The Saracens were conducted through the territories of 
Gabala (63) and Laodicea, at a cautious distance from the walls of 
the cities; the rain was incessant, the night was dark, a single 
mountain separated them from the Runyan army; and Caled, 
ever anxious for the safety of his brethren, w hispered an ominous 
dream in the ear of his companion. With the dawn of day, the 
prospect again cleared, and they saw before them, in a pleasant 


(63) The towns of Gabala and I.aodicca, which the Arabs pass'd, still exist in a stale of decay 
[Maundrell, p. It, 13. Pocock, tol. ii. p. 13.). Had not the Christians been overtaken, they must 
have crossed the Orontcs on some bridge in the sixteen miles between Antioch and the sea, and 
ni ght have rejoined the high road ol Constantinople at Alexandria. The Itineraries will represent 
the directions and distances {p. 146. 148. 381, 382. edit. Wending). 
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valley, the tents of Damascus. After a short interval of repose and 
prayer, Caled divided his cavalry into four squadrons, committing 
the first to his faithful Derar, and reserving the last for himself. 
They successively rushed on the promiscuous multitude, insuffi- 
ciently provided with arms, and already vanquished by sorrow and 
fatigue. Except a captive, who was pardoned and dismissed, the 
Arabs enjoyed the satisfaction of believing that not a Christian of 
either sex escaped the edge of their scimitars. Tho gold and silver 
of Damascus was scattered over the camp, and a royal w r ardrobe of 
three hundred load of silk might clothe an army of naked Barba- 
rians. In the tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and found the 
object of his pursuit ; but her resentment w as inflamed by the last 
act of his perfidy ; and as Eudocia struggled in his hateful embraces, 
she struck a dagger to her heart. Another female, the widow of 
Thomas, and the real or supposed daughter of Heraclius, was 
spared and released without a ransom : but the generosity of Caled 
was the effect of his contempt; and the haughty Saracen insulted, 
by a message of defiance, the throne of the C*sars. Caled had pe- 
netrated abqve an hundred and fifty miles into the heart of the Ro- 
man province : he returned to Damascus with tho same secrecy and 
speed. On the accession of Omar, the Sword of God was removed 
from the command ; but the caliph, who blamed the rashness, w*as 
compelled to applaud the vigour and conduct, of tho'enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will equally 
display their avidity and their contempt for the riches of the present 
world. They were informed that tho produce and manufactures 
* of the country were annually collected in the fair of Abyla (61); 
about thirty miles from the city ; that the cell of a devout hermit 
was visited at the same time by a multitude of pilgrims; and that 
the festival of trade and superstition would be ennobled by the 
nuptials of the daughter of the governor of Tripoli. Abdallah, the 
son or Jaafar, a glorious and holy martyr, undertook, w’ith a ban- 
ner of five hundred horse, the pious and profitable commission of 
despoiling the infidels. As he approached the fair of Abyla, he was 
astonished by the report of the mighty concourse of Jews an4 
Christians, Creeks and Armenians, of natives of Syria and of stran- 
gers of Egypt, to the number of ten thousand, besides a guard of 
five thousand horse that attended tho "person of the bride. The 
Saracens paused: “ For my own part,” said Abdallah, “ I dare 
“ not go back : our foes are many, our danger is great, but our re- 
“ w : ard is splendid and secure, either in this life or in the life to 
“ come. Let every man, according to his inclination, advance or 
“ retire.” Not a Musulman deserted his standard. “ Lead tho 

(64) Dair Alii Kodos. After retrenching ihc last word, the opi lin t, hnly t I discover the Abila 
of Lysanias between Damascus and Heliopolis ; the oamc ( Ahil signifies a vineyard ) concurs vvilh 
the situation to justify my conjecture [Roland, Palestin. tom. i. p. 317. tom. ii. p. 525. 527.). 
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“ way,” said Abdallah to his Christian guide, “ and you shalt see 
“ what the companions of the prophet can perform. ” They 
charged in five squadrons ; but after the first advantage of the sur- 
prise they were encompassed and almost overwhelmed by the mul- 
titude of their enemies; and their valiant band is fancifully com- 
pared to a white spot in the skin of a black camel (05). About the 
hour of Sunset, when their weapons dropped from their hands, when 
they.panted on the verge of eternity, they discovered an approach- 
ing cloud of dust, they heard the welcome sound of the leebir (66), 
and they soon perceived the standard of Caled, who flew to their- 
relief with the utmost speed of his cavalry. The Christians were 
broken by his attack, and slaughtered in their flight, as far as tlie 
river of Tripoli. They left behind tliem the various riches of the 
fair; the merchandises that were exposed for sale, the money that 
was brought for purchase, the gay decorations of the nuptials, and 
the governor’s daughter, with forty of her femalo attendants. 1 ho 
fruits, provisions, and furniture, the money, piste, and jewels, 
were diligently laden on the backs of horses, asses, and mules; and 
the holy robbers returned in triumph to Damascus. The hermit, 
after a short and angry controversy with Caled, declined the crown 
of martyrdom, and was left alive in the solitary soene of blood and 
devastation. 

*<*<9 of Syria (67), one of the countries that liave been improved by the 
m09t early cultivation, is not unworthy of the preference (68). 
a. d. 635.’ xhe heat of the climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea and 1 
mountains, by the plenty of wood and water; and the produce of a 
fertile soil aifords the subsistence, and encourages the propagation, 
of men and animate. From the ago of David to that of Heraclius, 
the country was overspread with ancient and flourishing cities : the 

(65) I am bolder Iban Mr. Oeklcj (vol. i. p. 164.}, who dare* not insert this figurative expres- 
sion in the text, though he observes in a marginal note, that the Arabian* often borrow their similes 

from that useful anil familiar annual. The rein-deer may be equally famous in the songs of the 
Laplanders. 

(66} We heard the terbir; so the Arabs rail 

Their shout of on*ol, when with loud appeal 
They c loll eng.' heaven, as if demanding conquest. 

TWs Vrord, so formidable in their holy wars, is a verb active (say* OeWey in hid index) of tho second 
conjugation, from Kabbara, which signifies saying Alla Acbar, God is most mighty ! 

(67) Iu the geography of Abaifeda, the description of Syria, his native country, is the most in- 

teresting and authentic portion. It was published in Arabic and Latin, LipsiaJ, 1766, in quarto, 
with the learned notes of Koehler and Reiske, and some ex 1 rads of geography and natural history 
from llm Ol tfhrdil. Among the modem travels, PedbcW’s Description of the East (of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, voL ii. p. 88— '209.) is a work of superior leaVuinfr and dignity; but the author loo 
often confounds what he had seen and what he had read. ^ # ^ 

(68) The praises of Dionysius are just and lively. Kai (Syria) vro^iot re xat tot 

avopt ; i/wv tv (in Periegosi, v. 902. in tom. iv. Geograpli. Minor. Hudson.). la another place 
he styles liie country aTav (Wr898.). He proceeds to say, 

Tl x7a to t ).'7rap7)4tt xfltl firltro 

M?/.3t tc tpip^fftivat )^tt xaprrV/ i tiny. t. 921,922. 

This poetical geographer lived in the age of Augustus, and his description of the world is dluslratod 
by the Greek commentary of Eustathius, who paid the same compliment to Homer and Diouysius 
(Fabric. Dibliol. Grace. 1. iv. C. 2. tom. p. 21, die.}. 
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inhabitants wero numerous anil wealthy ; and, after the slow ravage 
of despotism and superstition, after the recent calamities of the Per- 
sian war, Syria could still attract and reward the rapacious tribes 
of the desert. A plain, of ten days’ journey, from Damascus to 
Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, on the western side, by the wind- 
ing course of the Orontes. The hills of Libanusand Anti-Libanus 
are planted from north to south, between the Orontes and the Me- 
diterranean! and the epithet of hollow (Coelesyria) was applied to a 
long and fruitful valley, which is confined in the same direction by 
tho two ridges of snowy mountains (09): Among the cities, which 

aro enumerated by Greek and Oriental names in the geography and 
conquest of Syria, wo may distinguish Emesa or Hems, Heliopolis or 
Baalbec, the former as the metropolis of the plain, the latter as the 
capital of the valley. Under the last of the Ciesars, they were 
strong and popalous; tho turrets glittered from afar: an ample 
space was covered with public and private buildings; and the ci- 
tizens were illustrious by their spirit, or at least by their pride; by 
their riches, or at least by their luxury. In tho days of paganism, 
both Emesa and Heliopolis were addicted to the worship of Baal, ‘or 
the sun ; but the decline of their superstition and splendour has 
been marked by a singular variety of fortune. Not a vestige remains 
of the templo of Emesa, which was equalled in poetic stylo to the 
summits of Mount Libanus (70), while the ruins of Baalbec, invisible 
to the writers of antiquity, excite tho curiosity and wonder of tho 
European traveller (71). The measure of the temple is two hundred 
feet in IcngQi, and one hundred in breadth : the front is adorned 
with a double portico of eight columns; fourteen may be counted on 
either side; and each column? forty-live feet in height, is composed 
of three massy blocks of stone or marble. The proportions and 
ornaments of the Corinthian order express the architecture of the 
Greeks; buft as Baalbec has never been the scat of a monarch, we 
are at a loss to concede how tho expense of these magnificent struc- 
tures could be suppliod by private or municipaldibcralily (72). From 


(69) The topography of tho Libanus and Anti-Libanus is excellently described by the learning and 
sense of Reland (Palestin. torn. i. p. 311-326.). 

(TO) — — Emesa* fastigia celsa renident. 

Nam diffusa snip lalus explicat ; ac subil auras , 

• Turribus in codum nitcutibus : incola darts 
Cor studits acuil. . . 

r Donique flammicomo devoti pectora soli 

Vilam agitaut. Libanus froudosa cacumiua target. 

Etlamon his eertwteehi fastigia tetnpii. *►' 

These verses of the Latin version of Rufus Avicnus are wanting in th« Greek original of Dionysius; 
and sfocc they are likewise unnoticed hv Eustathius, 1 must, with Fahricius [Bibliot. Lathi, tom. iii. 
p. 153. edit. F.rnesti), and against Salmasius ( ad Yopiscum, p. 366, 367. iu liras. August.}, ascribe 
them to the fancy, rather than the MSS., of Avicnus. 

(71) I am much better satisfied with Mauudrell's sligjsl octavo (Journey, p. 134 — 139.), than with 

the pompous folio of Dr. Pococh (Description otjhc East, vol.*ii. p. 106-113.) ; but every preceding 
account is edipaed by the magnificent description and drawings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, who 
have, transported into England tho ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec. «r 

(72) The Orientals explain tbc prodigy by a never-failing expedient. The edifices of Baalbec were 
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the conquest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis and 
Emesa : but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies and combats 
which have been already shown on a larger scale. In the prose- 
cution of the war, their policy was not less effectual than their 
sword. By short and separate truces they dissolved the union of 
the enemy; accustomed the Syrians to compare their friendship 
with their enmity; familiarised the idea of their language, religion, 
and manners; and exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the maga- 
zines and arsenals of the cities which they returned to besiege. 
They aggravated the ransom of the more wealthy, or the more obsti- 
nate; and Chalcis alone was taxed at five thousand ounces of gold, 
five thousand ounces of silver, two thousand robes of silk, and as 
many figs and olives as' would load lire thousand asses. But the 
torms of truce or capitulation were faithfully observed ; and the 
lieutenant of the caliph, who had promised not to enter (lie walls of 
the captive Baalbec, remained tranquil and immoveable in his tent 
till the jarring factions solicited the interposition of a foreign master. 
The conquest of the plain and valley of Syria was achieved in less 
than two years. Yet the commander of the faithful reproved the 
slowness of their progress; and the Saracens, bewailing their fault 
with tears of rage and repentance, called aloud on their chiefs to 
lead them forth to fight the battles of the Lord. In a recent action, 
under the walls of Emesa, an Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, 
was heard aloud to exclaim, “ Melhinks I see - the black-eyed girls 
“ looking upon me; one of whom, should she appear in this world, 
“ all mankind would die for love of her. And I see in4{p: hand of 
“ one of them, an handkerchief of green silk, and a cap of precious 
“ stones, and she beckons me, and calls out, Come hither quickly, 
“ for I love thee.” With these words, charging the Christians, he 
made havoc wherever ho went, till, observed at length by the go- 
vernor of Hems, he was struck through with a javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full powers of 
Uieir valour and enthusiasm against the forces of the emperor, who 
was taught by repeated losses, that the rovers of the desert bad 
undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a regular and permanent 
conquest. From the provides of Europe and Asia, fourscore 
thousand soldiers were transported by sea and land to Antioch and 
Caesarea : the light troops of the army consisted of sixty thousand 
Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. Under the banner of Ja- 
balali, the last of their princes, they marched in the van; and it 
was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the purpose of cutting diamond, 
a diamond was the most effectual. Hcraclius withheld his person 

4 

constructed by the fairies or (he genii (Hist. deTimour Bee, tom. iii. 1. ▼. c. 23. p. 311, 312. Voyage 
d’Otter, tom. p. i. 83 ). Wifh loss absurdity, blit with equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibo Chatikel 
ascribe them to the Salueans or Aadilcs. Noo sunt in omui Syria aediGcia magniGcenliora his ( Ta- 
bula Syria;, p. 103.). 
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from the dangers of the field ; but his presumption, or perhaps his 

despondency, suggested a peremptory order, that the fate of the pro- 
vince and the war should be decided by a single battle. The Sy- 
rians were attached to the standard of Rome and of tho cross ; but 
the noble, the citizen, the peasant, were exasperated by the injus- 
tice and cruelty of a licentious host, who oppressed them as sub- 
jects, and despised them as strangers and aliens (73). A report of 
these mighty preparations was conveyed to tho Saracens in their 
camp of Emesa; and tho chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled 
a council: the faith of Abu Obeidah would have expected on the 
same spot the glory of martyrdom; the wisdom of Caled advised an 
honourable retreat to the skirls of Palestine and Arabia, where 
they might await tho succours of their friends, and the attack of the 
unbelievers. A speedy messenger soon returned from the throne 
of Medina, with the blessings of Omar and Ali, the prayers of the 
widows of the prophet, and a reinforcement of eight thousand 
Moslems. In their way they overturned a detachment of Creeks, 
and w hen they joined at Yermuk the camp of their brethren, they 
found the pleasing intelligence, that Caled had already defeated and 
scattered the Christian Arabs of the tribe of Cassan. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bosra, tho springs of Mount Hcrmon descend in a tor- 
rent to the plain of Dccapolis, or ten cities’; and the Hieromax, a 
name which has been corrupted to Yermuk, is lost, after a short 
course, in the lake of Tiberias (74). The banks of this obscure 
stream were illustrated by a long and bloody encounter." On this 
momentous occasion, the public voice, and tho modesty of Abu 
Obeidah, restored the command to the most deserving of the Mos- 
lems. Caled assumed his station in the front, his colleague was 
posted in the rear, that the disorder of the fugitives might be 
checked by his venerable aspect and the sight of the yellow banner 
which Mahomet had displayed before the walls of Chaibar. Tho 
last line was occupied by the sister of Derar, with the Arabian 
women w ho had enlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed 
to wield the bow r and the lance, and who in a moment of captivity 
had defended, Against the uncircumcised ravishers, their chastity 
and religion (75). The exhortation of the generals w as brief and 

(73) I have read somewhere in Tacitus, or Grotius, Suhjcctos habent tanquam sues, vile* tanquam 
alienos. Some Gfeck officers ravished the wife, and murdered the child, of thfar Syrian landlord ; 
and Manllfl smiled at his undutiful complaint. 

(74) See Roland, Palcstin. tom. i. p. 272. 283. tom. ii. p. 773. 775. This learned professor was 
equal to the task of describing the Holy Land, since he was alike conversant with Greek and Latio t 
with Hebrew and Arabian literature. Tbc Yermuk, or Hieromax, is noticed by Cellarins (Geograpb. 
Antiq. tom. ii. p. 392.) and D'Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 185.). The Arabs, and 
even Abulfeda himself, do not seem to recognise the scene of their victory. 

(75) These women were of the tribe of the Hamyarites, who derived their origin from the ancient 
Amalckiies. Their females were accustomed to ride on horseback, and to fight like the Amazons of 
old (Ockley, vol. i. p. 67.). 


* Compare Price, p. 79. The army of the Romans is swollen to 400,000 men, of which 70,000 
perished.— M. 
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forcible: “ Paradiso is before yon, tho devil and hell-fire in your 
“ rear.” Yet snch wag the weight of the Roman cavalry, that the 
right wing of the Arabs was broken and separated from the main 
body. Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and thrice were they 
driven back to the charge by tiro reproaches and blows of the 
women. In the intervals of action, Abu Obeidah visited the tents 
of his brethren, prolonged their repose by repeating at once the 
prayers of two different hours; bound up their wounds with his 
own hands, and administered tho comfortable reflection, that the 
infidels partook of their sufferings without partaking of their 
reward. Four thousand ami thirty of the Moslems were buried 
in the field of battle; and tho skill of the Armenian archers enabled 
seven hundred to boast that they had lost an eye in that meritorious 
service. Tho veterans of the Syrian war acknowledged that it was 
tho hardest and most doubtful of the days which they had seen. 
But it was likewise the most decisive: many thousands of the 
Greeks and Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs; many were 
slaughtered, after the defeat, in the woods and mountains; many, 
by mistaking the ford, were drowned in the waters of the Yermuk; 
and however the los& may be magnified (76), the Christian writers 
confess and bowail tho bloody punishment of their sins (77). Ma- 
nuel, the Roman general, was either killed at Damascus, or took 
refuge in the monastery of Mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine 
court, Jabalah lamented the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky 
preference of the Christian cause (78). He had once inclined to 
the profession of Islam; but in tho pilgrimage of Mecca, Jabalah 
wa» provoked to strike one of fiis brethren, and fled with amaze- 
ment from the stern and equal justice of the caliph. The victorious 
Saracens enjoyed at Damascus a month of pleasure and repose : 
tiro spoil was divided by tho discretion of Abu Obeidah : an equal 
share was allotted to a soldier and to his horse, and a double portion 
was reserved for tho noble coursers of the Arabian breed. ’ 

After the battle of Yermuk, the Roman army no longer appeared 

(76) Wo killed of thorn* says Abu Oboidah to (he caliph* one hundred and fifty thousand, and made 
prisoner* forty ihmuand ( Ockler, vol. 1. p. 941.). A* I eannot dnnbt his voracity, nor believe hit 
compulation, 1 must suspect that the Arabic historians indulged themselves in the practice of com- 
posing speeches pnd (clicrs for their lie roc*. 

(77) After drplorii^*tho sins of the Christians, Thcophanes adds, (Chronograph, p. *276.), <£viotv> 
o iprjpixog ApxXvjx Tvsrrwv ^*5 rov ).oc^v tov Xperrov, xal yfvsrai vrpwryj ?op^f 
ttt&sck tov PwtsaVxov ddtparo j iq xxtU to I’aStOxv ). tyto (does he moan Aiznadin?) zst) 
ftpjAGV/xv, xau tvjv xGcerp ov oupLaroxvei'av. Bis account is brief and obscure, but he ac- 
cuses the numbers of the enemy, the advcr**v*ind, and the cloud of dust : jxr, ovvvjO/rri* 
(the Romans) a»T ttrpo stamp era 1 r^Opots tm xovtoprov i&TTo»yT«t, iawtov^ 
/JcQXorr <t( TX5 OTcvtooov; tov icpfso^OovsgqpTapou /*«? avre>)-ovTo apdr,v (Chrono- 
g»pb. p. 280 ). 

(78) See Abulfcda (Annsl. Moslem, p. 70, 71.), who transcribes the poetical complaint of la- 
balah himself and some panegyrical strains of an Arabian poet, to whom the chief of Gassan 
sent from Constantinople a gift of live hundred pWees of gold by the bauds of the ambassador of 
Omar. 
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in the field ; and the Saracens might securely chuso among the for- con^wtot 
tified towns of Syria, the first object of their attack. They consult- aTSI'mtI 
ed the caliph whether they should march to Caesarea or Jerusalem; 
and the advice of Ali determined the immediate siege of the latter. 

To a profane eye, Jerusalem was the first or second capital of Pa- 
lestine ; but after Mecca aud Medina, it was revered and visited by 
the devout Moslems, as the temple of the Holy Land which had 
been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, of Jesus, and of Mahomet 
himself. The son of Abu Sophian was sent with five thousand 
Arabs to try the lirst experiment of surprise or treaty ; but on the 
eleventh day, the town was invested by the whole force of Abu 
Obeidah. lie addressed the customary- summons to the chief com- 
manders and people of, /Elia (79). “ Health and happiness to 

“ every one that follows the right way I We require of you to 
“ testify that Lhore is but one God, and that Mahomet is his apostle. 

“ If you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be under us forth- 
“ with, Otherwise I shall bring men against you who love death 
“ better than you do the drinking of w ine or eating liog's llesh. 

“ Nor will I ever stir from you, if it please God, till 1 have desjroy- 
“ ed those that fight for you, and made slaves of your children.” 

But the city was defended on every sido by deep vallies and steep 
ascents; since the invasion of Syria, the walls and towers had been 
anxiously restored; the bravest of the fugitives of Ycrniuk had 
stopped in the nearest place of refuge ; and in the defence of tho 
sepulchre of Christ, tho natives and strangers might feel somosparks 
of the enthusiasm which so fiercely giowud in the bosoms of the 
Saracens. The siege of Jerusalem lasted four months ; not a day 
was lost without some action of sally or assault ; the mditary en- 
gines incessantly played from the ramparts ; and the inclemency of 
the winter was still more painful and destructive to the Arabs. The 
Christians yielded at length to the perseverance of tho besiegers. 

. The patriarch Sophronius appeared on the walls, and by the voice 
of an interpreter demanded a conference.* After a vain attempt 
to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph from bis impious enterprise, 
he proposed, in the name of the people, a fair capitulation, with 
this extraordinary clause, that the articles of security should bo 
ratified by the authority and presence of Omar himself. The ques- 
tion was debated in the council of Medina ; the sanctity of the 
place, and the advice of Ali, persuaded the caliph to gratify tlie 
wishes of his soldiers and enemies ; and the simplicity of his jour- 

(79) Id the oamoof the city, tho jirofiinc prevailed over the sacred; JerusaUm was known to 
the devout Christians (Euseli. tie Martyr. Palest, c. *i.) ; but the legal aud popular appellation of /Elia 
(the colony of jElins iladrianus) lias passed from the Homans to the Arabs. (Kclainl. l’alctlin. tom. 

I. p. 207. tom. li. p. 835. D'Hcrbelot,Bibliothoque Oriental?, Co-.lt, p.2G9. II w, p. 420.) The epi- 
thet of if Cods, the Holy, is used as the proper uarae of Jerusalem. 


See the explanation of this in Price, with the prophecy which was thereby fulfilled, p. 85. — M. 
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ney is more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity and op- 
pression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria was mounted on a 
red camel, which carried, besides his person, a bag of corn, a bag 
of dates, a wooden dish, and a leathern bottle of water. 'Wherever 
he halted, the company, without distinction, was invited to partake 
of his homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by the prayer 
and exhortation of the commander of the faithful [80). Btft in this 
expedition or pilgrimage, his power was exercised in the adminis- 
tration of justice : he reformed the licentious polygamy of the Arabs, 
relieved the tributaries from extortion and cruelly, aud chastised 
llie luxury of the Saracens, by despoiling them of their rich silks, 
and dragging them on their faces in the dirt. When he came within 
sight of Jerusalem, the caliph cried with a loud voice, “ God is 
“ victorious. 0 Lord, give us an easy conquestl ” and, pitching 
his tent of conrsc hair, calmly seated himself on the ground. After 
signing the capitulation, he entered the city without fear or precau- 
tion; and courteously discoursed with the patriarch concerning its 
religious antiquities (81). Sophronius bowed before his new rflaster, 
and secretly muttered, in the words of Daniel, “ The abomination 
“ of desolation is in the holy place (82).” At the hour of prayer 
they stood together in the church of the Resurrection; but the ca- 
liph Refused to perform his devotions, and contented himself with 
praying on the steps of the church of Constantine. To the pa- 
triarch he disclosed his prudent and honourable motive. “ Had 
“ 1 yielded,” said Omar, “ to your request, the Moslems of a fu- 
“ ture age would have infringed the treaty under colour of imita- 
“ ting my example.” By his command the ground of the temple 
of Solomon was prepared for the foundation of a mosch (83) ; and, 
during a residence of ten days, he regulated the present and future 
slate of his Syrian conquests. Medina might be jealous, lest the 
caliph should be detained by the sanctity or Jerusalem or the beauty 
of Damascus; her apprehensions were dispelled by his prompt and 
voluntary return to tho tomb of the apostle (84). 


(80) The singular journey anti equipage of Omar arc described (besides Ocllcy, vol. i. p. 250.) by 
MurlatH (Merveilli t dc rtfgvple, p. 200—202.). 

(81) The Arabs boast of au old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and describing the name, the 
religion, and the poison of Omar, the future conqueror. By such arts the Jews are said to have 
sootbrd the pritlo of their foreign masters, Cyrus and Alexander (Joseph. Ant. Jud. I. xi. c. 1. 8. 
p. 417. 579-582.). 

(82) To (> 0 f).vy[iat x7,% to pr.GJv tJtic Asvtv;). roZ rrpotpiqTou 17 

TO-rrcu iyi'o, Theophan. Chronograph, p. 281. This prediction, which had already served for 
Anliochus and the Romans, was a^ain refilled for the present occasion, by the inoOOomy of Sophro* 
nius, one of the deepest theologians of the Honolhelilc controversy. 

(83) According to the accurate survey of D'Anvillc (Dissertation sur l'Ancienne Jerusalem, p. 42 — 
54.), the mosch of Omar, enlarged anil embellished by succeeding caliphs, covered the ground of 
the ancient temple (ira^aiov too p.* 7 «iov vaow davrr'Jov, says lMioeas), a length of 215, a breadth 
of 172, losses. The Nubian geographer declares, that this magnificent structure was second ouly in 
size and beauty to the great mosch of Cordova ( p. 113.), whose present state Mr. Swinburne has ss 
elegantly represented (Travels into Spain, p. 296 — 302.). 

(84) Of the many Arabic Urikhs or chronicles of Jerusalem ( D'Ucrbclot, p. 867.), Ochley found 
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To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the caliph had or Aicpp* 
formed two separate armies; a chosen detachment, under Amrou “a! D. n 638 h ' 
and Yezid, was left in the camp of Palestine ; while the larger di- 
vision, under the standard of Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched 
away to the north against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter of 
these, the Beraea of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious as the ca- 
pital of a province or a kingdom; and the inhabitants, by antici- 
pating their submission and pleading their poverty, obtained a 
moderate composition for their lives and religion. But the castle 
of Aleppo ( 85 ), distinct from the city, stood erect on a lortv artifi- 
cial mound : the sides were sharpened to a precipice, and faced 
with freestone; and the breadth of the ditch might be filled with 
water from the neighbouring springs. After - the loss of three 
thousand men, the garrison was still equal to the defence ; and 
Youkinna, their valiant and hereditary chief, had murdered his 
brother, an holy monk, for daring to pronounce the name of peace. 

In a siege of four or five months, the hardest of the Syrian war, 
great numbers or the Saracens were killed and wounded : their re- 
moval to the distance of a mile could not seduce the vigilance of 
Youkinna; nor could the Christians be terrified by the execution 
of three hundred captives, whom Ibeyjiehcaded before the castle 
wall. The silence, and at length the complaints, of Abu Obeidah 
informed the caliph that their hope and patience were consumed at 
the foot of this impregnable fortress. “ I am variously affected,” 
replied Omar, “ by the difference of your success; but I charge 
“ you by no means to raise the siege of the castle. Your retreat 
“ would diminish the reputation of our arms, and encourage the 
“ infidels to fall upon you on all sides. Remain before Aleppo 
“ till God shall determine the event, and forage with your horse 
“ round the adjacent country.” The exhortation of the com- 
mander of the faithful was fortified by a supply of volunteers from 
all the tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp on horses or ca- 
mels. Among these wa^ Dames, of a servile birth, but of gigantic 
size, and intrepid resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service 
he proposed; with only thirty men, to make an attempt on the 
castle. The experience and testimony of Caled recommended his 
ofTer ; and Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to despise 
the baser origin of Dames, since he himself, could he relinquish the 
public care, would cheerfully sene under the banner of the slave. 

His design was covered by the appearanco of a retreat; and the 

one among the Pocock MSS. of Oxford vol. I. p. 25T.), which be has used to supply the defective 
narrative of Al Wakidi. 

(85) The Persian historian of Timor (tom. iii. 1. ▼. c. 21. p. 300.) describes the castle of Aleppo as 
founded on a rock one hundred cubits in height ; a proof, says the French translator, that he had 
never visited the place. It is now in the midst of the city, or no strength, with a single gale, the 
circuit is about 500 or GOO paces, and the ditch half full of stagnant water (Voyages de Tavernier, 
tom. i. p. 149. Pocock, vol. H. part i. p. 150.). The fortresses of the East are contemptible to an 
European eye. 
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camp of Ihe Saracens was pitched about a league from Aleppo. 
The thirty adventurers lay in ambush at the foot of the hill ; and 
Dames dt length succeeded in his inquiries, though he was pro- 
voked by the ignorance or his Greek captives. “ God curse these 
“ dogs,” said the illiterate Arab, “ what a strange barbarous lan- 
“ guage they speak I ” At the darkest hour of the night, he scaled 
the most accessible height, which he had diligently surveyed, a 
place where the stones were less entire, or the slope less perpendi- 
cular, or the guard less vigilant. Seveh of the stoutest Saracens 
mounted on each other’s shoulders, and the weight of the column 
was sustained on the broad and sinewy back of the gigantic slave. 
The foremost in this painful ascent could grasp and climb the 
lowest part of tiia battlements: they silently slabbed and cast down 
the sentinels; and the thirty brethren, repeating a pious ejaculation, 
“ 0 apostle of God, help and deliver us!” were successively drawn 
up by. the long folds of their turbans. With bold and cautious 
footstdps, Dames explored the palace of the governor, who cele- 
brated, in riotous merriment, the festival of his deliverance. From 
thence, returning to his companions, he assaulted ott the inside 
the entrance of the castle. They overpowered the guard, unbolted 
the gate, let down the drawbridge, ajid defended the narrow-pass, 
till the arrival of Caled, with the dawn of day, relieved their danger 
and assured their conquest. Youkinna, a formidable Toe, became 
an active and useful proselyte; and the general of the Saracens ex- 
pressed his regard for the most humble merit, by detaining the 
army at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his honourable wounds. 
The capital of Syria was still covered by the castle of Aazaz and the 
iron bridge *>f the Orontes. After the loss of those important 
posts, and the defeat of the last of the Roman armies, the luxury 
of Antioch (86) trembled , and obeyed. Iler safety was ransomed 
with three hundred thousand pieces of gold ; but the tfironc of the 
successors ol Alexander, the seat of the Roman government in the 
Fast, which had been decorated by Osar with the titles of free, 
and holy, and inviolate, was degraded under the yoke or the caliphs 
to the secondary rank of a provincial town (87). 

In the life of Hcraclius, the glories of the Persian war are clouded 
on either hand by the disgrace and weakness of his more early and 


(W) The Sile of the oouqnrst oTAnlteh by lb. Arab* it of «mo Important.. Bv rnrorarine Uh 
years of i he wortd m the chronogrspby of Tbeopbsnes wllh 111 . years of the Hegira In Ilio llniorr 

tL^iVb”’ *»««•« unit September 1*1 «/£ 
? si chrat 638 (Pagi, Criucn, w Baron. Annal. loin. II. p. 812, 113.). Al Wakidi ( Ockler, sol. 

™ 1 '“’ an <l*lo J sint-Eotier lA that 

*tTpalr») 5lb> thC 21 5t ° f AdbbM D1U * 1 havc kccn a F r»J*y (see Ihc Table* o£ lie Art tie Verifier 

(87) Uls tionnlcmis edic!, which lempted the grateful city to assume the riclorr or Phamlia (hr 
a (wipeluai I .-era, is given i, A,Tto z .i'x T f piTpovih', ItpS aai Ao-Jlu xa! aOroxo'an., 
xal tp X o - jot, xal irpoxaOt.il xf Tn; araToJu;. John Natali, in Chron. p. 91. edit, tenet 

Uie“; ^ ‘ tafon “ u *“ of ftett (ton. his gross ignorance ol general 
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his later days. When the successors of Mahomet unsheathed the 
sword of war and rcligioi, he was astonished at the boundless 
prospect of toil and danger; his nature was indolent, nor could the 
infirm and frigid age of the emperor be kindled to a second effort. 
The sense of shame, and the importunities of the Syrians, prevented 
his hasty departure from the scene of action ; but the hero was no 
more; and the loss of Damascus and Jerusalem, the bloody fields 
of Aiznadin and Yermuk, may be imputed in some degree to the 
gbsence^or misconduct of the sovereign. Instead of defending the 
sepulchre of Christ, He involved the church and state in a metaphy- 
sical controversy for the unity of his will; and while Heraclius 
crowned the offspring of his second nuptials, he was tamely stripped 
of the most valuable part of their inheritance. In the cathedral of 
Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, at the foot of the crucifer, 
he bewailed the sins of the prince and people; but his confession 
instructed the world, that it was vain, and perhaps impious, to re- 
sist the judgment of God. The Saracens wore invincible in fact, since 
they were invincible in opinion ; and the desertion of Youkinna, 
his false repentance and repeated perfidy, might justify the suspi- 
cion of tlie emperor, that he was encompassed by traitors and apos- 
tates, who conspired to betray his pegon and their country to the 
enemies of Christ. In the hour of adversity, his superstition was 
agitated by the omens and dreams of a falling crown ; and after 
bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he secretly embarked with a 
few attendants, and absolved the faith of his subjects (88). Con- 
stantine, his eldest son, had been stationed with forty thousand men 
at Caesarea, the civil metropolis of the three provinces of ^plestine. 
But his private interest recalled him to the Byzantine court; and, 
after the flight of his father, he felt himself ap unequal champion to 
the united force of the caliph. His vanguard was boldly attacked 
by three hundred Aralw and a thousand black slaves, who, in the 
depth of winter, had elimbed the snowy mountains of Libanus, and 
who were speedily followed by the victorious squadrons of Caled 
himself. From the north and south the troops of Antioch and Jeru- 
salem advanced along the sea-shore, till their banners were joined 
under the walls of the Phoenician citi& : Tripoli and '4jyre were 
betrayed ; and a fleet of fifty ‘transports, which entered without dis- 
trust the captive harbours, brought a seasonable supply of arms and 
provisions to the camp of the Saracens. Their labours were termi- 
nated by the unexpected surrender of Caesarea : the Roman prince 
had embarked in the night (89) ; and the defenceless citizens soli- 

* 

(88) See Ockley (vol. i. p. 308. 3I2.J, who laughs at the credtdity of his author. "When 
Heraclius bade farewell to Syria, Vale Syria ot ultiraum Tale, he prophesied that the Itodfans 
should nerer re-enter tho province till lh"e£ birth of an inauspicious child, the future scourge oft 
the empire. Abulfeda, p. 68. I am perfectly ignorant oMfao mystic sense, or nonsense, of this 
prediction. 

(89) In the loose and obscure chronology of the tijpes, 1 am guided by an authentic record (In 

ft 
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cited their pardon with an offering of two hundred thousand pieces 
of gold. The remainder of the province, Ramlah, Ptolemais or 
Acre, Sichem, or Ncapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, Gabala, 
Laodicca, Apamea, Hierapolis, no longer presumed to dispute the 
will of the conqueror ; and Syria bowed under the sceptre of the 
caliphs seven hundred years after Pompey had despoiled the last of 
the Macedonian kings (90). 

The siegis and battles of six campaigns had consumed many thou- 
sands of the Moslems. They died with the reputation*and the 
cheerfulness of martyrs ; and the simplicity of their faith may bo 
expressed in the words of an Arabian youth, when he embraced, for 
the last time, his sister and mother: “ It is not,” said he, “ the 
“ delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of this world, that have 
“ prompted me to devote my life in the cause of religion. But I 

seek the favour of God and his apostle ; and 1 have heard, from 
“ one of the companions of the prophet, that the spirits of the mar- 
“ tyrs will be lodged in the crops of green birds, who shall taste the 
“ fruits, and drink of the rivers, of paradise. Farewell, we shall 
“ meet again among the groves and fountains which God has pro- 
“ vided for his elect.” The faithful captives might exercise a pas- 
sive and more arduous re^dution ; and a cousin of Mahomet is 
celebrated for refusing, after an abstinence of three days, the wine 
and pork, the only nourishment that was allowed by the malice of 
the infidels. The frailty of some weaker brethren exasperated the 
implacable spirit of fanaticism ; and the father of Amer deplored, in 
pathetic strains, the apostacy and damnation of a son, who had 
renounced the promises of God, and the intercession of the prophet, 
to occupy, with the priests and deacons, the lowest mansions of 
hell. The more fortunate Arabs, who survived the war and perse- 
vered in the faith, were restrained by their abstemious leader from 
the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of three days, Abu 
Obcidah withdrew bis troops from the pernicious contagion of the 
luxury of Antioch, and assured the caliph that their religionwnd 
virtue could only be preserved by the hard discipline of poverty and 
labour. But the virtue of Omar, however rigorous to himself, was 
kind and, liberal to his brethren. After a just tribute of praise and 
thanksgiving, lie dropt a tear of compassion ; and sitting down on 
the ground, wrote an answer, in which he mildly censured the seve- 
rity of his lieutenant : “ God,” said the successor of the prophet. 


tbc book of reremoniet of Cnnytintinc Poq*hyrogonilu«), which certifies that, Jane 4, A. D. 638, the 
emperor crowned bin yorfnger son Hrraclius, in the presence of hil eldest, Constantine, and in the 
palace of Constantinople ; that January I, A. D. 639, the royal procession visited the great church, 
and on the 4th of the same month, the hippodrome, 
f (9o) Sixty-five years before Christ, Syria Ponlusqu^monumenla sunt Cn. Pompeii yirtutis ( YeU. 
Patercul. ii. 38.), rather of bis fortunes ml power : he adjudged Syria to be a Roman province, and 
the last of the Selciicidc* were incapable of drawing a sword iu the defence of their patrimony (vco 
the original teals collected by Usher, Anual. p. ifthj. 

• 
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“ has not forbidden the use of the good tilings of this \vorld*to' 
“ faithful men, and to such as have performed good works. There- 
“ fore you ought to have given them leave to rest themselves, and 
“ partake freely of those good things which the country afTbrdcth. 
“ If any of the Saracens have no family in Arabia, they may marry 
“ in Syria ; and whosoever of them wants any female slaves, he may 
“ purchase as many as he hath occasion for.” The conquerors 
prepared to use, or to abuse, this gracious permission ; but the year 
of their triumph was marked by a mortality of men and cattle; and 
twenty-five tlious^nd Saracens were snatched away from the pos-. 
session of Syria. The death of Abu Obeidah might be'Mtnenled by 
the Christians,; but his brethren recollected that he was one of the 
ten elect whom the prophet had named as the heirs of paradise (91). 
Caled survived his brethren about three yearsf and the tomb of the 
Sword of Cod is shown in the neighbourhood of Emesa. His va- 
lour, which founded in Arabia and Syria the empire of the caliphs, 
was fortified by the opinion of a special providence ; and as long as 
he wore a cap, which had been blessed by Mahomet, he deemed 
himself invulnerable amidst the darts of the infidels.* 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new genera- 
tion of their children and countrymen : Syria became thereat and 
support of the house of Ommiyah ; and the revenue, the soldiers, 
the ships of that powerful kingdom, were consecrated to enlarge on 
every side the empire of the caliphs. But the Saracens despise a 
superfluity of fame,; and their historians scarcely condescend to 
mention the subordinate conquests which arc lost in the splendour 
and rapidity of their victorious career. To the north of Syria, t^ey 
passed mount Taurus, and reduced to their obedience the province 
of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient monument of the 
Assyria# kings. Beyond a second ridge of the same mountains, 
they spread the (lame of war, rather than the light of religion, as far 
as the shores of the Euxine and the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople. To the easHhcy advanced to the banks and sources of the 
Euphrates and Tigris (92) : the loiigMlisputed barrier of Rome and 
• • • 
i ■» • 

(M) Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 73. Mahomet couhl artfully vary the praises of his disciples. 
Of Omar lie was accustomed to say, that if a prophet could arise after liinwlf, it would be Omar; 
and that iu a general calamity, Omar would be excepted by the divine justice (Ockley, vol. ». 

p. 221.). 

(92) X\ Wakidi had likewise written an history of the conquest of Dinrhckir, or Mesopotamia 
(Ockley, at the end of the iid vol. ), which ou* interpreters do not appear to haveaeeu.f The 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Telmar, the Jacobite patriarch, records the taking of Edessa A. D. 637, 
and of Dara A. D. 641 (Asscman. Dibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 103.) ; and the attentive may glean 

* # 

* khaled, according to lhe Rouzon UzxufTa that never mother bad produced a soM like lha- 
(Price, p. 90 ), after having been deprived of bis led. — M. 

ample share of the plunder of Syria by the jea- + It has been published in Arabic by M. 
lousy of Omar, died, possessed only of his hone, Ewald, St. Martin, vol. xi. p. 768. ; but its 
his arms, and a single slave- Yet Omar was tbenlidty is doubted.— If . * 

obliged to ackoowledge to his lamenting parent, 
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Persia was for ever confounded ; the walls of Edessa and Amida, of 
Dara and ISisibis, which l»ad resisted the arms and engines of Sapor 
or Jpishirvan, were levelled m the dust ; and the holy city of Ab- 
garus might vainly produce the epistle or the image, of Christ to an 
unbelieving conqueror. To the west the Syrian kingdom is bounded 
bv the sea : and the ruin of Aradus, a small island or peninsula 
on the coast, was postponed during ten years. But the hills of Li- 
banus abounded in timber; the trade or Phoenicia was populous in 
mariners : and a fleet of seventeen hundred barks was equipped and 
manned by the natives of the desert. The Imperial navy of the 
Romans fld#before them from the Pamphylian rocks to the Helles- 
pont ; but the spirit of the emperor, a grandson of Heraclius, had 
been subdued before the combat by a dream and a pun (93). The 
Saracens rode mastei#of the sea ; and the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, 
and the Cyclades, were successively exposed to their rapacious vi- 
sits. Three hundred years before the Christian sera, the memor- 
able though fruitless siege of Rhodes (9k) by Demetrius, had fur- 
nished that maritime ragublic with the materials and the subject of 
a trophy. A gigantic statue of Apollo or the sun, seventy cubits in 
Iieight, was erected at the entrance of the harbour, a monument of 
the freefom ana the arts of Greece. After standing fifty-six years, 
the colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake; but the 
massy trunk, and huge fragments, lay scattered eight centuries on 
the ground, and are often described as one of the wonders of the 
ancient world. They were collected by the diligence of the Sara- 
cens, and sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who is said to have 
laden nine hundred camels with the weight of the brass metal : an 
enormous weight, though we should include the hdndred colossal 
figures (95), and the three thousand statues, which adorned the pros- 
perity of the city of the sun. 

III. The conquest of Egypt may be explained by the character of 
J f the victorious Saracen, one of the first of his nation, in an age when 
the meanest of the brethren was exalted above his nature by the 
spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou was at once base and 
illustrious; his mother, a notorious prostitute, was unable to decide 
among five of the Koreish ; but the proof of resemblance adjudged 
' V v ‘-*- \ " 'TfffV 

some doubtful information from the Ghrnnography of Theophanes (p. 285 — 287.). Most of iho town* 

of Mi 'OpoUnnia yielded by surrender [Abulpharag. p. 112.). 

(94) He dreamt tl*at he was at The^wdonica, an harmless and unmeaning vision : bat hi? sooth- 
an yer, or hi* cowardice, understood the sore onton of a defeat concealed in that inauspicious 
word (rg- &)am yttnff GNc 10 another the victory (Theophan. p. 2*6. Zonaras, tom. >i. I. xW. 
p. 89.). 

(94) Every passage and every fart that relate* to flic isle, the city, and the colorant of Rhodes, 
are compiled in the laborious treatise of Meiirsitia; who has bestowed the same diligence on the 

two larger islands of Crete and Cvpros. See In the hid vol. of bis vorV*, the Hhn>tus of If our- 
sius (f. i. c. 15. p. 715 — 719 }. The Ily/anlioe writers, Tbeophanes and Constantino, have igno- 
rantly prolonged the term to 1360 years, sod ridiculously divide the weight among 30,000 
camels. 

( 05 ] t.entum colossi alinm nobilitatmi locum, says Pliny, with hU usual spirit. Hist. Nalar. 
xxxiv. (8. 
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the child to Aasi, the oldest of her lovers (96) . The youth of Am- 
rou was impelled by the passions ud prejudices of his kindred : 
his poetic genius was exercised in satffical verses against the person 
and doctrine of Mahomet ; his dexterity was employed by the reign- 
ing factidn to pursue the religious exiles who had taken refuge in 
the court of the .Ethiopian king (97), Yet he returned from this 
embassy, a secret proselyte ; his reason or his interest determined 
him to renounce the worship of idols; he escaped from Mecca with 
his friend Caled ; and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same 
moment the satisfaction of embracing the two firmest champions of 
his cause. The impatience of Amrou to lead the armies of the 
faithful was checked by the reproof of Omar, who advised him not 
to seek power and dominion^ince he who is a subject to-day, 
may be a prince to-morrow. Yet his merit was not overlooked by 
the two first successors of Mahomet; they were indebted to his arms 
for the conquest of Palestine; and m all the battles and sieges of 
Syria, he united with the temper of a chief, the valour of mi ad- 
venturous soldier. In a visit to Medina, the caliph expressed a 
wish to survey thp sword which had cut down so many Christian 
warriors: die son of Aasi unsheathed a 'H u and ordinary cimo- 
ter; and as lie perceived the surprise of Omar, “ Alas,” said the 
modest Saracen, * the sword itself, without the arm of its master, 
“ is neither sharper nor more weighty than the sword of Pharex- 
“ dak the poet (98).” After the conquest of Egypt, he was recalled 
by the jealousy of the caliph Othman; but in the subsequent trou- 
bles, the ambition of a soldier, a statesman, and an orator, emerged 
from a private station. His powerful npport, both in council and 
in the field, established the throne of fee Ommiades; the adminis- 
tration and reveAe of Egypt were restored by the gratitude of 
Moawiyah to a faithful friend had ra^md himself above the 
rank of a subject; and Amrou ended his cto^s in the palace and 
city which he had founded on the banks of the Nile. His dying 
speech to his children is celebrated by the Arabians as a model of 
eloquence and wisdom : he deplored the errors of his youth; but if 
the penitent was still infected by the vanity.of a poet, he might 
exaggerate th$ venom and mischief of bis impious compositions (99) . 

From his camp, in Palestine, Amrou hadfeurprised or aaticipatad 


(9$) We leant thi* juanodnte from a spirited old woman, who reviled lo their faces the calif li and 
his friend. She was encouraged by ike silence of Amrou ami (he liberality of Moa&iyab (Abulfeda, 
Anna). Moslem. p. HI.). 

(97) Gagnier, Vie dc Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 46. tte-, who quotes the Abyssinian history, or romance 

of Abdel Dalcides. Tel the fact of ibo embassy and ambassador may be allowed. ^ 

(98) This saying is preserved by Pocock (Not. ad Carmen Tog mi, p. 1W-) and jnslly applauded By 
Mr. Harris (Philosophical Arrangement*, p. 350.). 

(99;, tor ibe Ufe and character of Amrou, see Ockley ( Hist, of Use Saracens, v«l. i. p. 28. 63. 94. 
324. i|2. 344. and to Iht end of the volume; vol. it. p. At. 55. 57. 74. IUh— 112. 162.) and Oiler 
(Mem. de 1’ Academic dea Inscriptions tom. **L p. 131, 132.). Ike readers of Tacitus mav aptly 
compare Vespasian and Mucianus, with Moawiyak and Amrou. Tel ike resemblance is still more 
in Out situation, than in the characters, of Ike men. 
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invasion oi the caliph’s leave for the invasion of Egypt (100). The magnani- 
?§#,*’ June? mous Omar trusted in his Cod and his sword, which had shaken 
the thrones of Chosroes and Caesar: but when he compared the 
slender force of the Moslems with the greatness of the enterprise, 
he condemned his own rashness, and listened to his timid compa- 
nions. The pride and the greatness of Pharaoh were, familiar to 
the readers of the Koran ; and a tenfold repetition of prodigies had 
been scarcely sufficient to effect, not tho victory, but the flight, 
of six hundred thousand of the children of Israel: the cities of 
Egypt were many and populous; their architecture was strong and 
solid; the Nile, with its numerous branches, was alone an insuper- 
able barrier ; and the granary of the Imperial city woulif-be obsti- 
nately defended by the Roman papers. In this perplexity, the 
commander of the faithful resigned himself to the decision of chance, 
or, in his opinion, of Providence. At the head of only four thou- 
sand Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had marched away from his station 
or Cara when he was overtaken by the messenger. of Omar. “ If 
“ you are still in Syria,” said the^ambiguoiife mandate, “ retreat 
“ without delay; but if, at the receipt of this epistle, you have al- 
“ ready reached the frontier of Egypt, advance with conGdence, 
“ and depend on the succour Of God and of youc brethren.” The 
experience, perhaps the secret intelligence, of Amrou had taught 
him to suspect the mutability of courts; and he continued his march 
till his tents were unquestionably pitched on Egyptian ground. He 
there assembled his officers, broke the seal, perused the epistle, 
gravely inquired the name and situation of the place, and declared 
his ready obedience to the commands of the caliph. After a siege 
of thirty days, he took possession of Farmah or Pelusium ; and that 
key of Egypt, as it has been justly named, unlocked tho entrance 
of the Country as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and the neighbour- 
hood of the modern Cairo. 

Ti,« tin* ot On the western side of the Mile, at a small distance to the east 
BatTon'find °f the Pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the Delta, 
Cairo. Memphis, one hundred and Gfty furlongs in circumference, dis- 
played the magniGcence of ancient kings. Under the reign of the 
Ptolemies and Caesars, the seat of government was removed to the 
- sea-coast ; the ancient capital was eclipsed by the arts and opu- 
* lence of Alexandria ; the palaces, and at length the temples, were 
reduced to q desolate and ruinous condition : yet, in4he age of Au- 
gustus, and even in that of Constantine, Memphis Was still num- 
bered among the greatest and most populous of the provincial ci- 
ties (101). The banks of the Mile, in this place of the breadth of 

(100) Al Wakidi had likewise composed a separate history of the conquest of Egypt, which Mr. 
Ocklev could never procare ; and his own inquiries (vol. i. 344—362.) have added very little to Umj 
original teat of Ealycliios (Anna!, tom. ii. p. 296—323. vers. Pocock), the Melcbitc patriarch of 
Alexandria, who lived three hundred yean after the revolution. 

Jtoi) Strabo, an accurate and attentive spectator, observes of Heliopolis yvvl piy o vhf frrt 
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three thousand feet, were united by two bridges of sixty and of 
thirty boats, connected in the middle stream by the small island of 
Rouda, which was covered with gardens and habitations (102). 
The eastern extremity of the bridge was terminated by the town of 
Babylon and the camp of a Roman legion, which protected the pas- 
sage of the river and the second capital of Egypt. This important 
fortress, which might fairly be described as a part of Memphis or 
Misrah, was invested by the arms of the lieutenant of Omar: a 
reinforcement of four thousand Saracens soon arrived in his camp ; 
and the military engines, which battered the walls, may be im- 
puted to the art and labour of his Syrian allies. Yet the siege was 
protracted to seven months; and the rash invaders were encom- 
passed and threatened by the inundation of the Nile (103), Their 
last assault was bold and successful : they passed the ditch, which 
had been fortified with iron spikes, applied their scaling-ladders, 
entered the fortress with the shout of “ God is victorious I ” and 
drove the remnant of the Greeks to their boats and the isle of Rouda. 
The spot was afterwards recommended to the conqueror by the easy 
communication with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia : the re- 
mains of Memphis were deserted; the tents of the Arabs were con- 
verted into permanent habitations; and the first mosch was blessed 
by the presence of fourscore companions of Mahomet (10V). A 
new city arose in their eamp on the eastward bank of the Nile; and 
the contiguous quarters of Babylon and Fostal are confounded in 
their present decay by the appellation of old Misrah, or Cairo, of 
which they form an extensive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the 
town of victory, more strictly belongs to the modern capital, which 
was founded in the tenth century by thoFatimite caliphs (105). It 
has gradually receded from the river; but the continuity of build- 
ings may be traced by an attentive eye from the monuments of Sc- 
sostris to those of Saladin (10G). 

wav/pYjfAo; ^ <iro'Xi$ (Geograph. 1. xvii. p. 1158.); but of Memphis be declares, iroXt; S' ctx\ 
fuyxlr) re xotl tvotvope;, Sivripx ut r* A^clfxv^octatv (p. 1161 .); lie notices, however, the 
mixture of inhabitants, and the ruin of the palaces. In the proper Egypt, Ammlanus enumerates 
Memphis among the lour cities, maximis urhibus quibus provincia nitet (xxii. 16.) ; and the name of 
Memphis appears with distinction in the Roman lliuerary and episcopal lists. 

(102) These rare and curious facts, the breadth (2946 feet) and the bridge of the Kile, are only 
to be found in the Danish traveller and the Nubian Geographer (p. 98 ). 

(103) From the month of April, the Nile begins imperceptibly to rise ; the swell becomes strong 
and visible in the moon after the summer solstice (Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 10.), and is usually proclaimed 
at Qiiro on St. Peter’s day (June 29.). A register of thirty successive years mark* the greatest 
height of the waters between July 25. and August 18. ( Maillot, Description dc I’Kgypte, lettre xi. 
p. 67. &c. Pocock’s Description*)! the Bast, vol. i. p. 200. Shaw’s Travels, p. 383.). 

(104) Murtadi, Marseilles do I’fcgyple, 243 — 259. He expatiates on the subject with the zeal 
and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and his local traditions have a strong air of truth and 
accuracy. 

(105) D’Herbelot, Bibliothcquc Orientate, p. 233. 

(106) Thc’ftoilion of New and of Old Cairo is well known, and has been often described. Two 
writers, who were intimately acquainted with ancient ^and modern Egypt, have fixed, after a 
learned inquiry, the city of Memphis at Gmh, directly opjKwite the Old Cairo ( Sicard, Nouveaux 
Me moires dies Missions du Levant, tom. vi. p. 5, 6. Shaw’s Observations and Travels, p. 296 — 304). 
Yet wc may not disregard the authority or the arguments of Focock (vol. i. p. 25—41.), Niebuhr 
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Toiuntary Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must 
oHhTcopu have retreated to the desert, had they not found a powerful alliance 
‘Vd'sm*’ * n l * u ‘ heart of the country. The rapid conquest of Alexander wag 
assisted by the superstition and revolt of the natives : they abhor- 
red their Persian oppressors, the disciples of the Magi, who had 
burnt the temples of Egypt, and feasted with sacrilegious appetite 
on the Uesh of the god Apis (107). After a period of ten centuries 
the same revolution was renewed by a similar cause ; and in the 
support of an incomprehensible creed, the zeal of the Coptic Chris- 
tians was equally ardent. 1 have already explained the origin and 
progress of the Monophysite controversy, and the persecution of 
the emperors, which converted a sect into a nation, and alienated 
Egypt from their religion and government. The Saracens were 
received as the deliverers of the Jacobite church; and a secret and 
effectual treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis between a 
victorious army and a people of slaves. A rich and noble Egyp- 
tian, of the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his faith to obtain 
the administration of his province : in the disorders of the Persian 
war he aspired to independence : the embassy of Mahomet ranked 
him among princes; but he declined, with rich gifts and ambiguous 
compliments, the proposal of a new religion (108). The abuse of 
his trust exposed him to the resentment of Heraclius; his submis- 
sion was delayed by arrogance and fear; and his conscience was 
prompted by interest to throw himself on the favour of the nation 
and the support of the Saracens. In his first conference with Am- 
rou, he heard without indignation the usual option of the Koran, 
the tribute, or the sword. “ The Greeks,” replied Mokawkas, 
“ are determined tq abide the determination of the sword ; but with 
“ the Greeks I desire no communion, either in this world or in the 
“ next, and I abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of 
“ Chalcedon, and his Melchite slaves. For myself and my bre- 
“ tliren, we are resolved to livo and die in the profession of the 
“ gospel and unity of Christ. It is impossible for us to embrace 
“ the revelations of your prophot; but we are desirous of peace, 
“ and cheerfully submit to pay tribute and obedience to his tem- 
“ poral successors.” The tribute was ascertained at two pieces of 
gold for the head of every Christian ; but old men, monks, women, 


(Voyage, lam. p. 77 — 106.), and, above all, of D’Anvillc ( Description dc 1‘ Egypt c, p. Ill, §12. 
130—149.), who have removed Memphis towards the village of Mohannab, some miles farther to the 
south. In their heat, the disputants have forgot that the ample space of a metropolis covers and 
annihilates the Car greater part of the controversy. 

(107) See Herodotus, I. ui. c. 27, 26, 29. /Elian. Hitt. Var. 1. iv. c. 8. Saidas in tom. ii. 

p. 774. Diodor. Sicul. tom. ii.l. xvii. p. 197. edit. Wesseling. Twv Ilrp^wv r,<JtSr,x orssv «?$ 
t2c uplt, says the last of these historians. 

(108) Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic damsels, with two maids, and one eunuch, an ala- 
baster vase, an ingot of pare gold, oil, hooey, and tho finest while linen of Egypt, with an horse, 
a mole, and an ass, distinguished by their respective qualifications. The embassy of Mahomet wna 
dispatched from Medina in the seventh year of the Hegira ( A. D. 628). See Gaguier { Vic dc Ma- 
homet, tom. ii. p. 255, 256. 303 ), from Ai Jannabi. 
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mid children, of both sexes, under sixteen years of age, were ex- 
empted from this personal assessment : the Copts above and below 
Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, and promised an hospitable 
entertainment of three days to every Musulman who should travel 
through their country. By this charter of security, the ecclesias- 
tical and civil tyranny of the Melchites was destroyed (109) : the 
anathemas of St. Cyril were thundered from every pulpit ; and the 
saered edifices, with the patrimony of the church, were restored to 
the national communion of the Jacobites, who enjoyed without mo- 
deration the moment of triumph and revenge. At the pressing 
summons of Amrou, their patriarch Benjamin emerged from his de- 
sert; and, after the first interview, the courteous Arab affected to 
declare, that 1 m had never conversed with a Christian priest of more 
innocent manners and a more venerable aspect (110). In the 
march from Memphis to Alexandria the lieutenant of Omar en- 
trusted his safety to thereat and gratitude of the Egyptians the 
roads and bridges were diligently repaired ; and in every step of 
his progress, he could depend on a constant supply offfovisions 
and intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers coild 
scarcely equal <m tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by the 
universal defection ; they had ever been hated, they were no longer 
feared : the magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bishop from his 
attar; and the distant garrisons were surprised or starved by the 
surrounding multitudes. Had not the Nile afforded a safe and ready 
conveyance to the sea, not an individual could have escaped, who 
by birth, or language, or office, or religion, was connected with 
their odious name. * 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper Egypt, si«go«d 
a considerable force was collected in the island of Delta; the natural SeKrifc 
and artificial channels of the Nile afforded a succession of strong 
and defensible posts; and the road to Alexandria was laboriously 
cleared by the victory of the Saracens in two and twenty days of 
general or partial combat. In their annals of conquest, the siege 
of Alexandria (111) is perhaps the most arduous and important en- 
terprise. The first trading city in the world was abundantly re- 


{109) The prefecture of Egypt, and the com) act of the war, bad been trusted by Heraclias to 
the patriarch Cyrus { Thcnpbau. p. *290, 281.). “ In Spain,” said James II., “ do you not consult 
jour prims?” “Wo do," replied the Catholic ambassador, “and our affairs succeed accord- 
ingly.’* I know not how to relate the plans of Cyrus, of paving tribute without impairing tho 
revenue, and of converting Omar by his marriage with tho emperor’s daughter ( Nicepbor. Brev jar. 
p. 17, 18.). i 

(110) Set the life of Benjamin, in Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alexandria p. 156 — 172.), who 
has enriched the conrjuest of Egypt with some faefe from the Arabic text of Scvcnis the Jacobite 
historian. 

(111) The local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by the master hand of the first 
of geographers ( B’Anviife, Memoirc sur I’Egypte, p. 52—63.) ; but wc may borrow the eyes of tho 
Modern travel fen, more especially of Thdveool { Voyage au Levant, part i. p. 381—895.), Pocock 
(vol. 1. p. 2—13.), and Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. p. 34 — 43.). Of the two modem rivals, 
Savory and Volney, the one may amuse, the other will instruct. 
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plenished with ITfc means or subsistence and defence. Her numer- 
ous inhabitants fought for the dearest of human rights, religion and 
property ; and the enmity of the natives seemed to exclude them 
from the common benefit of peace and toleration. The sea Was 
continually open ; and if Heraclius had been awake to the public 
distress, fresh armies of Romans and barbarians might have been 
poured into the harbour to save the second capital of the empire. 
A circumference of ten miles would have scattered the forces of the 
Greeks, and favoured the stratagems of an active enemy ; but the 
two sides of an oblong square were covered by the sea and the lake 
Marteoiis, and each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no more 
than ten furlongs. The efforts of the Arabs were not inadequate to 
the difficulty of the attempt and the value of the prize. From the 
throne of Medina, the eyes of Omar were fixed on the camp and 
city : his voice excited to arms the Arabian tribes and the veterans 
of Stria ; and the merit of an holy war was recommended by the 
peculiar fame and fertility of Egypt. Anxious for the ruin or ex- 
pulsion of their tyrants, the faithful natives devoted their labours to 
the service of Amrou; some sparks of martial spirit were perhaps 
rekindled by the example of their allies; and the sanguine hopes of 
Mokawkas had fixed his sepulchre in the church of St. John of 
Alexandria. Eutychius the patriarch observes, that the Saracens 
fought with the courage of lions ; they repulsed the frequent and 
almost daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted in their turn 
the walls and towers of the city. In every attack, the swo»d, the 
banner or Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moslems. On a me- 
morable day, ho was betrayed by hit imprudent valouri’his followers 
who had entered the citadel were driven back ; and the general, with 
a friend and slave, remained a prisoner in the hands of the Chris- 
tians. When Amrou was conducted before the praifect, he remem- 
bered his dignity, anddorgot his situation; a lofty demeanour, and 
resolute language, revealed the lieutenant of, the caliph, and the 
battle-axe of a soldiqp was already raised to strike off the head of 
the audacious captive. His life w r as saved by the readiness of his 
slave, who instantly gave his master a blow on the face, and Com- 
manded him, with an angry tone, to be silent in the presence of 
- his superiors. The credulous Greek was, deceived ; he listened to 
the offer of a treaty, and his prisoners were dismissed in the hope 
of a more respectable embassy, till the joyful acclamations of the 
camp announced the return of their general, and insulted the folly 
or the infidels. At length, after a siege 'bf fourteen months (112), 

(112) Both Eatychius ( Annal. trim. ii. p. 319.) and Elmacin (Hist. Saracen. p. 28.) concur in 6x- 
ing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of the new moon of Moliarram of tl»c twentieth year of the 
Hegira (December 22. A. D. G40J. In reckoning backwards fourteen months spent before Alex- 
andria, seven months before Babylon, die., Amr<»u .might have invaded Egypt about the end of the 
year 638 : hut we are assured, that he entered the country the I2th of Bayui, 6th.of June ( Murtadi, 
Merveillcs Uu I fegyptc, p. 164. Severn*, apod Rcuaudot, p. 162.). The Saracen, and afterwards 
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and the loss of thrcc-and-twenty thousand men, the Saracens pre- 
vailed : the Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished num- 
bers, and the standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the 
capital of Egypt. “ I have taken,” said Amrou to the caliph, “the 
“ great city of the West. It is impossible for me to enumerate the 
“variety of its riches and beauty; and I shall content myself with 
“ observing, that it contains four thousand palaces, four thousand 
“baths, four hundred theatres or places of amusement, twelve 
“ thousand shops for the sale of vegetable food, and forty thousand 
“ tributary Jews. The town has been subdued by force of arms, 

“ without Treaty or capitulation, and the Moslems are impatient to 
“ seize the fruits of their victory (113).” The commander of the 
faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, and directed his 
lieutenant to reserve the wealth and revenue of Alexandria for the 
public service and the propagation of the faith: the inhabitants 
were numbered; a tribute was imposed; the zeal and resentment of 
the Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchitcs who submitted to the 
Arabian yoke, were indulged in the obscure but tranquil exercise of 
their worship. The intelligence of this disgraceful and calamitous 
event afllictcd the declining health of the emperor; and lleraclius 
died of a dropsy about seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria (114). 
Under the minority of his grandson, the clamours of a people, de- 
prived of their daily sustenance, compelled the Byzantine court to 
undertake the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In tho space of 
four years, the harbour and fortifications of Alexandria were twice 
occupied by a fleet and army of Romans. They were tw ice ex- 
pelled by the valour of Amrou, who was recalled by the domestic 
peril from the distant wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility 
of the attempt, Uie repetition of the insult, and the obstinacy of the 
resistance, provoked him to swear, that if a third time he drove the 
infidels into the sea, he would render Alexandria as accessible on 
all sides as the house of a prostitute. Faithful to his promise, he 
dismantled several parts of the walls and towers ; but the people 
was spared in the chastisement of the city, and the mosch of Mercy 
was erected on the spot where the victorious general had stopped the 
fury of his troops. 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader, if I passed in si- the 
lence the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is described by the 
learned Abulpharagius. The spirit of Amrou was rribre curious and 
liberal than that of his brethren, and in his leisure hours, the Ara- 

f 

Lewis IX. of France, hailed al Pelusium, or DamieUa, during the season of the inundation of the 
Kile. 

(113) Eulych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 316. 319. 

(114) Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of Theophanes and Cedrenus, the accuracy ol Pagi 
(Critics, tom. ii. p. 824.) has extracted from Nicephoros and tho Chromcon Oriental): the true dale 
of the death ol lleraclius, February 11th, A. D. 641, iifly days after the loss of Alexandria. A 
fourth of that time was suflicieul to convey tb« intelligence. 
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Irian chief was pleased with the conversation of John, the last dis- 
ciple of Ammonius, and who derived the surname of Philoponut, 
from his laborious studies of grammar and philosophy (115). Em- 
boldened by this familiar intercourse, Philoponus presumed to so- 
licit a gift, inestimable in hit opinion, contemptible in that of the 
Barbarians; the royal library, which alone, among the spoils of 
Alexandria, had not been appropriated by the visit and the sedt of 
the conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify the wish of the 
grammarian, but his rigid integrity refused to alienate the minutest 
object without the consent of the caliph; and the well-known an- 
swer of Omar was inspired by the ignorance of a fanatic! “If these 
“ writings of the Greeks agree with the book of God, they are use- 
** less and need not be preserved: if they disagree, they are perni- 
“ cions and ought to be destroyed.” The sentence was executed 
with blind obedience : the volumes of paper or parchment were dis- 
tributed to the four thousand baths of the city ; and such was their * 
incredible multitude, that six months were barely sufficient for the 
consumption of this precious fuel. Since the Dynasties of Abul- 
pharagius (116) have been given to the world in a Latin version, 
the tale has been repeatedly transcribed ; and every scholar, with 
pious indignation, has deplored the irreparable shipwreck of the 
learning, the arts, and the genius, of antiquity. For my own part, 

I am strongly tempted to deny both the fact and the consequences.* 
The fact is indeed marvellous; “ Read and wonder 1” says the his- 
torian himself: and Die solitary report of a stranger who wrote at 
the end of six hundred years on the confines of Media, is overba- 
lanced by the silence of two annalists of a more early date, both 
Christians, both natives of Egypt, and the most ancient of whom, 
the patriarch Eutychius, has amply doscribed the conquest of Alex- 


(115) Many treatises of litis lover of labour (<pt)toTrovo$) are still extent; bat for readers of Use 

present age, the printed and unpublished are neatly in the same predicament. Moses and Aristotle 
are rite chief objects of his verbose commentaries, one of which is dated as early as May 10th, A. D. 
617 (Fabric- Bihliot. Gcwc. tom. ix. p. 456—405.). A modern (John La Clare), who sometimes 
assumed the same name, was equal to old Pbdoponus iu diligence, and far superior in good sen ja 
and real knowledge. 

(116) Abulpharag. Dynast, p. 114. vers. Pocock. Audi quid factum ait et mime. It would be 
endless to enumerate the moderns who have wondered and believed, but I may distinguish with 

honour ibe rational scepticism of Rcnaudot (Hist. Alox. Patriarch, p. 170.): historia liabet 

aliquid aw-wrov til A cab i bus fa mi lure wt. 


•* Since this period several new Mahometan 

authorities have I wen adduced to support the au- 
thority of Abulpharagius. That of I. Abdollatiph, 
by professor White : II. Of Makrizi ; 1 have seen 
a MS. extract from this writer : III. Of lbo 
Cbaledun : and after them by Hadsebi Chatfa. 
See son Hammer, Gcscliicht* dor Assassioen, p. 
17. Reinbanl, in a German Dissertation, printed 
at Gottingen, 1792, and SL Croix ( Magasin En- 
eyclop. tom. hr. p. 433.) have examined the 
question. Among Oriental scholars. Professor 
White, M. St. Martin, von Hammer, and Sdv. de 


Sacy, consider ibe fact of the burning the library, 
by ibe command of Omar, beyond question. 
Compare St. Martin's note, vol. xi. p. 296. A 
Mahometan writer brings a similar charge against 
the Crusaders. The library of Tripoli is said to 
have contained the incredible number of three 
millions of volumes. On the capture of the city. 
Count Bertram of St. Gilles, entering the drat 
room, which contained nothing but the Koran, 
ordered the whole to burnt, a* the works of 
the false prophet of Arabia. See Witken. Cesch. 
der Kreutzuge, vol. ii. p. *11.— M. 


* 
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andria (117). The rigid sentence of Omar is repugnant to the 
sound and orthodox precept of the Mahometan casuists : they ex- 
pressly declare, that the- religious books of the Jews and Christians, 
which are acquired by tho right of war, should never be committed 
to the flames; and that the works of profane science, historians or 
poets, physicians or philosophers, may be lawfully applied to the 
use of the faithful (118). A more destructive zeal may perhaps be 
attributed to the first successors of Mahomet ;-yet in this instance, 
the conflagration would have speedily expired in the deficiency of 
materials. T shall not recapitulate the disasters of the Alexandrian 
library, the involuntary flame that was kindled by Ceesar in his 
own defence (119), or tho mischievous bigotry of tho Christians who 
Sti#lied to destroy the monuments of idolatry (120). But if we 
gradually descend from the age of the Antouines to that of Theo- 
dosius, we shall learn from a chain of contemporary witnesses, that 
the royal palace and tho temple of Serapis no longer contained the 
four, or the seven, hundred thousand volumes, w hich had been 
assembled by the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies (121). 
Perhaps the church and seat of the patriarchs might be enriched with 
a repository of books; but if the ponderous mass of Arian and Mo- 
nophysite controversy were indeed consumed in the public baths (122), 
a philosopher may allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately devoted 
to the benefit of mankind. I sincerely regret the more valuable 
libraries which have been involved in the ruin of the Roman em- 
pire ; but when 1 seriously compute the lapse of ages, the waste of 
ignorance, and the calamities of war, our treasures, rather than 
our losses, are the object of my surprise. Many curious and in- 
teresting facts are buried in oblivion ; the three great historians of 
Rome have been transmitted to our hands in a mutilated slate, and 
we are deprived of many pleasing compositions of the lyric, iambic, 
and dramatic poetry of tho Greeks. Yet we should gratefully re- 
member, that the mischances of time and accident hare spared the 
classic works to which the suffrage of antiquity (123) had adjudged 

(117) This curious anecdote will bo vainly sought in the annals of Etitychius, ami the Saracenic 
bistory of Blmacin. Tho silence of Abutted*, Murladi, and a crowd of Montana, is less conclusive 
from their ignorance of Christian literature. 

(116) See B eland, do Jnrc Militari Moliammedanorum, in bis Uhl volume of Dissertations, p, 91. 
The reason for not burning the religions books of the Jews or Christiana^** derived from the respect 
that is due to the name of God. 

(110) Consult the collections of Frensheim (Supplement. Livian. c. IT. 43.) and fisher (Annal. 
p. 469.). Livy himself bad styled the Alexandrian library, Hegantfceregtnn cuncqneegrrgium epos; 
a liberal encomium, for which be is portly criticised by the narrow stoicism of Seueca (De Tranquil- 
litate Animi, c. 9.), whose wisdom, ou this occasion, deviates into noosense. 

(120) Sec this History, xol. lii. p. 351. 

(121) Aulus GellHjs (Nodes Attic*, vl. 17.), Ammianus Marccllinns (xxfl. 16.), and Orosius {1. vi. 
C. 15.). They nil speak in the past tense, and the words of Ammianus are remarkably strong : fue- 
runt Bibliotheca' innumerabilca ; et loquitur monuraentorum veterum concinens fides, to. 

(122) Bcnamlot answers for versions of the Bible, Hexapla, Cauntr Patrum , Commentaries, to 
(p. 170.). Our Alexandrian MS. if it came from Egypt, and not from Constantinople or Mount Athos 
(Wets loin, Prolegom. «d If. T. p. 8, Ac.), might possibly be among them. 

(123) I hove often perused with pleasure • chapter of Quintilian (InslTlut. Orator, x. I.], in which 
that judicious critic enumerates and appreciates the series of Greek and Latin classics. 
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the first place of genius and glory : the teachers of ancient know- 
ledge, who are still extant, had perused and compared the writings 
of their predecessors (124) ; nor can it fairly be presumed that any 
important truth, any useful discovery in art or nature, has been 
snatched away from the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt (125), Amrou balanced the de- 
mands of justice and policy; the interest of the people of the law, 
who were defended By God; and of the people of the alliance, who 
were protected by man. In the recent tumult of conquest and de- 
liverance, the tongue of the Copts and the sword of the Arabs were 
most adverse to the tranquillity of the province. To the former, 
Amrou declared, that faction and falsehood would be doubly 
chastised; by the punishment of the accusers, whom he should 
detest as his personal enemies, and by the promotion of their inno- 
cent brethren, whom their envy had laboured to injure and sup- 
plant. He excited the latter by the motives of religion and honour 
to sustain the dignity of their character, to endear themselves by a 
modest and temperate conduct to God and the caliph, to spare and 
protect a people who had trusted to their faith, and to content 
themselves with the legitimate and splendid rewards of their vic- 
tory. In the management of the revenue he disapproved the simple 
but oppressive mode of a capitation, and preferred with reason a 
proportion of taxes deducted on every branch from the clear profits 
of agriculture and commerce. A third part of the tribute was ap- 
propriated to the annual repairs of the dykes and canals, so es- 
sential to the public welfare. Under his administration the fertility 
of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia ; and a string of camels, 
laden with corn and provisions, covered almost without an interval 
the long road from Memphis to Medina (126). But the genius of 
Amrou soon renewed the maritime communication which had been 
attempted or achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the 
Caesars; and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened 
from the Nile to the Red Sea.* This inland navigation, which 


(124) Such as Galen, Pliny, Aristotle, die. On this subject Wotlon (Reflections on ancient and 
modern Learning, p. 85—95.) argues with solid sense, against the lively exotic fancies of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple. The contempt of the Greeks for Barbaric science, would scarcely admit the Indian or 
AtlHopic books into the library of Alexandria ; nor is it proved that philosophy has sustained any 
real loss from their exclusion. 

(125) This curious and authentic intelligence of If nrtadi (p. 284 — 289.) has not been discovered 
either by Mr, Oeklev, or by the self-sufficient compilers of the Modern Universal History. 

(126) Eulychius, Annal. tom. ii. p. 320. Etmaciu, Hist. Saracen, p. 35. 


* Many learned men have doubled the exist- 

ence of a communication by water, between the 
Red Sea aiul the Mediterranean by the Nile. Yet 
the fact is positively asserted by the ancients. 
Diodorus Sirius (|. i. p, 33.) speaks of it in the 
most distinct manner as existing in his lime. 
So also Strabo (1. xvii. p. •805.) l’liny ( vol. vi. 
p. 29.) says that the canal winch united the two 


seas was navigable ( alveus navigabilis). The in- 
dications furnished by Ptolemy and by the Arabic 
historian,* Makrisi, show that works were exe- 
cuted under the reign of Hadrian to repair the 
canal and extend the navigation ; it then received 
the name of the river of Trajan. Lucian, in his 
Pftctidomauti* (p. 44.), **ys that he went by 
water from Alexandria to Clysma. on the Red 
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would have joined the Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, was 
soon discontinued as useless and dangerous: the throne was re- 
moved from Medina to Damascus, and the Grecian fleets might have 
explored a passage to the holy cities of Arabia (127). 

Of his new conquest, the caliph ’Omar had an imperfect know’- n 
ledge from the voice of fame and the legends of the Koran. He 1 ' 
requested that his lieutenant would place before his eyes the realm 
of Pharaoh and the Amalckites; and the answer of Amrou exhibits 
a lively and not unfaithful picture of that singular country (128). 

“ 0 commander of the faithful, Egypt is a compound of black earth 
“ and green plants, between a pulverised mountain and a red sand. 

“ The distance from Syene to the sea is a month’s journey for an 
“horseman. Along the valley descends a river, on which the 
“ blessing of the Most High reposes both in the evening and morn- 
“ ing, and which rises and falls with tho revolutions of the sup and 
“ moon. When the annual dispensation of Providence unlocks 
“ the springs and fountains that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls 
“his swelling and sounding waters through the realm of Egypt: 

“ the fields are overspread by the salutary flood; and the villages 
“ communicate with each other in their painted barks. The re- 
“ treafof the inundation deposits a fertilising mud for the reception 
“ of the various seeds : tho crowds of husbandmen who blacken the 
“ land may be compared to a swarm of industrious ants; and their 
“ native indolence is quickened by the lash of the task-master, and 
“ the promise of the flowors and fruits of a plentiful increase. 

“ Their hope is seldom deceived; but the riches which they extract 
“ from the wheat, the barley, and tho rice, the legumes^ the fruit— 

“ trees, and the cattle, are unequally shared between those who 
“ labour and those who possess. According to the vicissitudes 
“ of the seasons, the face of the countryis adorned with a silver 
“ wave, a verdant emerald, and the deep yellow of a golden har- 
“ vest (129).” Yet this beneficial order is sometimes interrupted; 

(1271 On these ohscure canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself from D’Anville (Mem. so? 
l'£g>|rie, p. 108 — 110. 124. 132.], and a learned thesis, maintained and printed at Slrashurg in lb« 
year 1770 *tJungendorum mariuiu Ouvinrumque molimina, p. 39 — 47, 68—70.). Even the supine 
Turks have agitated the old project of joining the two teas (Memo ires du Baron de Totl, tom. iv.). 

[128] A small \olume, dcs Mcrveillca, Afc. dc I'figyplc, composed in the xiiilli century by Murladi 
of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic MS. of Cardinal Kazarin, Mas published by Pierre Vaticr, 
Paris, 1666. The antiquities of Egypt arc wild and legendary; bat the writer deserve* credit and 
esteem for his account of the conquest and geography of his native country (see the correspondent* 
of Amrou and Omar, p. 279 — 289.). 

(129] In a twenty years' residence at Cairo, the consul Maillet had contemplated that varying 
scene, the Nile (leltre ii. particularly p. 70. 75.) ; the fertility of the land (lettre ix.). From a col- 
lege at Cambridge, the poetic eye of Gray had seen the same objects with a keener glance : 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread, ' 

"Where Nile, redundant o'er his summer bed, 


Sea. Testimonies of the 6th and of the 8th cen- lion of Strabo, to!. t. p. 382, St. Martin, vol. Si. 
tury, show that the communication was not in- p. 299.— M. , 

terrupted at that lime. See the French Transla- 
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and the long delay and sudden swell of the river in the first year of 
the conquest might afford some colour to an edifying fable. It is 
said, that thd* annual sacrifice of a virgin (1301 had been interdicted 
by the piety of Omar ; and that the Nile lay sullen and inactive in 
his shallow bed, till the mandate of the caliph was cast into the obe- 
dient stream, which rose in a single night to the height of sixteen 
cubits. The admiration of the Arabs for their new conquest encou- 
raged the licence of their romantic spirit. We may read, in the ' 
gravest authors, that Egypt was crowded with twenty thousand 
cities or villages (131) : that, exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, 
the Copts alone were found, on the assessment, six millions of tri- 
butary subjects (13-2), or twenty millions of either sex, and of every 
age: that three hundred millions of gold 1 or silver were annually 
paid to the treasury of the caliph (133). Our reason must be start- 
led by these extravagant assertions; and they will become more 
palpable, if we assume the compass and measure Hie extent of habit- 
able ground : a valley from the tropic to Memphis, seldom broader 
than twelve miles, and the triangle of the Delta, a fiat srfrface of two 
thousand one hundred square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the 
magnitude of France (13V) . A more accurate research will justify a 
inorcreasonableestimate. The three hundred millions, createdW the 
error of a scribe, are reduced to the decent revenue of four millions 
three hundred thousand pieces of gold, of which nine hundred thou- 
sand were consumed by the pay of the soldiers (135). Two authen- 


From hi* broad liosom life and verdure flings. 

And brood* o’er Egypt with hi* wat’ry wings ; * * 

if with advent'rous oar, awsi ready Mil, 

The dusky people drive before the gale ; 

Or on frail (loafs to neighbouring cities ride, 

Thai riM! and gbitar o'er the ambient tide. 

' (Mason's Works and Memoir* of Cray, p. 199,500.) 

(ISO) Mnrtadi, p. 164 — 167. Tie- reader will not easily credit an human sacrifice 'under the 
Christian emperors, or a miracle of the successor* of Mahomet. 

(131] Madid, De<cription do I’fgvpte, p. 22. lie mention* this number as the common opinion ; 
and adds, that the generality of these village* contain two or three thousand persons, and that many 
of them arc more populous than onr large cities. 

(137) Eutych. Annal. loin. ii. p. 308. 311. The twenty millions are computed from the following 
data : one-twelfth of mankind above sixty, one-third below sixteen, the proportion ofmen^o women 
a* seventeen to sixteen (Recherche* sur la population dc la Franco, p. 71, 72.). The president 
Gnguel (Origine des Arts, flic. tom. iii. p. 26, &c.) bestows twenty-seven million* on tncieui Egypt, 
because the seventeen hundred companion* of Sesoslris were born on the same day. 

(133) Elmacin, Hist. Sararcn. p. 218; aud this gross lump is swallowed without scruple bj D'Her- 
beint (Bibliot. Orient, p. 1031.), Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Goins, p. 262.], and Dc Guignes (Hist, 
des Huns, tom. iii. p. 135.). They might allege the not less extravagant liberality of Appian in 
favour of the Ptolemies [in pnrfat.) of seventy-four myriads, 740,000 talents, an annual income of 
It5, or near 300 milliousof pounds sterling, according as vre reckon by the Egyptian or the Alexan- 
drian talent (Bernard dc Ponderibus Antiq. p. 186.). 

(134) Seethe measurement of D'Anville (Mem. sur rfcgyple, p. 23, Cic.). After some peevish 
cavil*, M. Pauw [Recherche* sur les Egyptians, torn. i. p. 118 — 121.) can only enlarge his reckoning 
to 2250 square leagues. 

(135) Renaudol, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 334, who calls the common reading or version of 
Elmacin, error librarii. His own emendation, of 4,300,000 pieces, in the ixth century, maintains 
a probable medium between the 3,000,000 which the Arabs acquired by the conquest of Egypt 
(idem, p. 168 ), and the 2,400,000 which the sultan of Constantinople levied in the last century 
(Pietro della Valle, tom. i. p. 352. ; Tbcvcuot, part I. p. 824.). Pauw (Rcchcrcbes, tom. ii. p. 363— 
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tic lists, of the present and of the twelfth century, are circum- 
scribed within the respectable number of two thousand seven hun- 
dred villages and towns (136). After a long residence at Cairo, a 
French consul lias ventured to assign about four millions of Maho- 
metans, Christians, and Jews, for the ample, though not incredible, 
scope of the population of Egypt (137). 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic 
ocean (138), was first attempted by the arms of the caliph Olhman. Auwkh, 
The pious design was approved by the companions of Mahomet and A 
the chiefs of the tribes ; and twenty thousand Arabs mardied^rom 
Medina, with the gifts and the blessing of the commander of the 
faithful. They were joined in the camp of Memphis by twenty 
thousand of their countrymen ; and the conduct of the war was 
entrusted to Abdallah (189), the sob of Said and the foster-brother 
of the caliph, who had lately supplanted the conqueror and lieute- 
nant of Egypt. Yet the favour of the prince, and the merit of bis 
favourite, could not obliterate the guilt of his apo$lacy. The early 
conversion of Abdallah, and his skilful pen, had recommended him 
to the important office of transcribing the sheets of the Koran: he 
betrayed his trust, corrupted the text, derided the errors wlridube 
had made, and fled to Mecca to escape the justice, and expose the 
ignorance, of the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca, be fell 
prostrate at *the feet of Mahomet : his tears, and the entreaties of 
Othman, extorted a reluctant pardon ; but the prophet dedaredlhat 
ho had so long hesitated, to allow lime for some zealous disciple to 
avenge his injury in tfie blood of the apostate. With apparent fi- 
delity and effective merit, he served the religion which ft was no 
longer hfs interest to desert: his birth and talents gave him an ho- 
nourable rank among the Koreish ; and, in a nation of cavalry, 
Abdallah was renowned as the boldest and most dexterous horse- 
man of Arabia. At the head of forty thousand Moslems, he ad- 

373.) gradually raises the revenue of the Pharaohs the Ptolemies, and the Clean, from six to fifteen 
millions of German crowns. 

(136) The lift of Seh u I ten* {Index Geograph. ad calcem Til. Saladin. p. 5.) contains 2396 planes ; 
that of O'Anville (Mem. *ur r£gypte, p. 29.), from the divan of Cairo, enumerates 2696. 

(137) See Maillet ^Description de rfigyple, p. 28.), who seems to argue with candour and judg- 
ment? I am much better sat i -God with the observations than with the reading or the French consul. 

He was ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, ami bis fancy ifc too much delighted with the fictions 
of the Arab*. Their best knowledge is collected by AhuUeda (Dcscript. ASgypt. Arab, et Lat. a Joh. 

David Michaelis, Gottioga*, in 4to., 1776.) ; and in two recent voyage* into Egypt, we are amused 
by Savary, and instructed by Volncy. I wish the latter could travel over the globe. 

(13$) My conquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of Arabic literature, Cardonoe 
(Hist, do l'Afriqne cldc 1'Espagne sous la Domination des A ratios, loro. L p. 8 — 53.) ami Oiler (Hist, 
de 1’ Academic de* Inscriptions, 16m. xxi. p. 111—125. and 136.)*. They derive their principal in- 
formation from Kovairi, who composed, A.d). 1331, an Encyclopedia in more than twenty volumes. 

The five general parts successively treat of, t. Physics ; 2. Man ; 3. Animals ; 4. Plains; and, 5. His- 
tory ; and the African affairs arc discussed in the vitb chapter of the vtb section of this last part 
(Reuke, Prodidagmata ltd Hagji ChaliLr Tabula*, p. 232—234.). Among the older historians who 
arc quoted by NoTairi wc may distinguish tbc original narrative of a soldier who led the van of the 
Moslems. 

(139) Seethe history or Abdallah, In Abttlfeda [Tit. Mohammed, p. 109.) and Gagiuer (Tie do 
Mahomet, tom. 111. p. 45—4$.). , 
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vanced from Egypt into the unknown countries of the West. The 
sands of Barca might be impervious to a Roman legion ; but the 
Arabs were attended by their faithful camels; and the natives 
of the desert beheld without terror the familiar aspect of the soil 
and climate. After a painful march, they pitched their tents be- 
fore the walls of Tripoli (140), a maritime city in which the name, 
the wealth, 4nd the inhabitants, of the province had gradually cen- 
tered, aqd which now maintains the third rank among tlffe states 
of Barbary. A reinforcement of Greeks was surprised and cut in 
pieces on the sea-shore; but the fortifications of Tripoli resisted 


the fjrst assaults; and the Saracens were tempted by the approach 
Thoprcitci of the pracfect Gregory (141) to relinquish the labours of the .siege 
i^MgCr. for the perils and the hopes of a decisive action. If his standard 
was followed by one hundred and twenty thousand men, the regu- 
lar bands of the empire must have been lost in the naked and disor- 
derly crowd of Africans and Moors, who formed the strength, or 
rather llic numbers, of his host. He rejected with indignation the 
option of the Koran or the tribute; and during several days, the two 
armies were fiercely engaged from the dawn of light to the hour of 
nopn, when their fatigue and the excessive heat compelled them to 
seek shelter and refreshment in their respective camps. The 
daughter of Gregory, a maid of incomparable beauty and spirit, is 
said to have fought by his side: from her earliest yoilth she was ' 
trained to mount on horseback, to draw the bow, and to wield the 


scymetar ; and the richness of her arms and apparel were conspi- 
cuous ite the foremost ranks of the battle. Her hand, with an 
hundred thousand pieces of gold, was offered for the head of the 
Arabian general, and the youths of Africa were excited by the 
prospect of the glorious prize. At the pressing solicitation of his 
brethren, Abdallah withdrew his person from the field ; but the 
Saracens were discouraged by the retreat of their leader, and the 
repetition of these equal or unsuccessful conflicts. 
victMj or A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the adversary of Ali, 
"" Arsl ”' and the father of a caliph, had signalised his valour in Egypt, and 
Zobeir (1 42) was the first who planted a scaling-ladder against the 
wa’ls of Babylon. In the African war he was detached from the 


(140) The province and city of Tripoli are described by Loo Afiicanui (in Navigation? et Viaggi di 
Ramu&io, tom. i. Wnetia, 1550, fol. 76. rerso) and Marmol [Description de 1'Afrique, tom. ii. p. 562-). 
The first of these writers was a Moor, a scholar, and a traveller, who composed or translated bis 
African geography in a state of captivity at Rome, where he had assumed the name and religion of 
pope Leo X. In a similar captivity among the Moors, the Spaniard Marmol, a soldier of Charles V. 
compiled his Description of Africa, translated by D’AbKfncourl into French (Paris, 1667, 3 voU. in 
4to.). Marmol bad read and seeu, but be it destitute of tbc carious ami extensive observation which 
abounds in the original work of Leo tbc African. 

(141) Theopbancs, who mentions the defeat, rather than the death, of Gregory. He brands the 
prefect with tbc name of Tvpavvo? : he had probably assumed the purple (Chronograph, p. 285.). 

(142) See in Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. p. 45.) the death of Zobeir, which was bo* 
nourod with llic tears of Ali, against whom he had rebelled. Hit valour at the siege of Babylon, if 
.indeed it be the same person, is mentioned by Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 308.). 
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standard of Abdallah. On the news of the battle, Zobeir, with 
twelve companions, cut his way through the camp of the Greeks, 
and pressed forwards, without tasting either food or repose, to 
partake of the dangers of his brethren. He cast his eyes round 
the field: “ Where,” said he, “ is our general?” “ In his teflt.” 
“ Is the tent a station for the general of the Moslems?” Abdallah 
represented with a blush the importance of his own life, and the 
temptation that was held forth by the Roman prefect. “ Retort,” 
said Zobeir, u on the infidels their ungenerous attempt. Proclaim 
“ through the ranks that the head of Gregory shall be repaid with 
“ his captive daughter, and the equal sum of one hundred thou- 
“ sand pieces of gold.” To the courage and discretion of Zobeir 
the lieutenant of the caliph entrusted the execution of his own 
stratagem, which inclined the long-disputed balance in favour of 
the Saracens. Supplying by activity and artifice the deficiency 
of numbers, a part of their forces lay concealed in their tents, 
while the remainder prolonged an irregular skirmish with the 
enemy, till the sun was high in the heavens. On both sides they 
retired with fainting steps: their horses were unbridled, their ar- 
,mour was laid aside, and the hostile nations prepared, or seemed 
to prepare, for the refreshment of the evening, and the encounter 
of the ensuing day. On a sudden the charge was sounded ; the 
Arabian camp poured forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid warriors; 
and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was surprised, assaulted, 
overturned, by new squadrons of the faithful, who, to the ^ye of 
fanaticism, might appear as a band of angels descending from the 
sky. The prefect himself was slain by the hand of Zobeir: his 
daughter, who sought revenge and death, was surrounded and 
made prisoner; and the fugitives involved in their disaster the town 
of Sufetula, to which they escaped from the sabres and lances of 
the Arabs. Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty miles to the 
south of Carthage: a gentle (declivity is watered by a running 
stream, and shaded by a grove of juniper trees; and, in the ruins 
of a triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of the Corinthian 
order, curiosity may yet admire the magnificence of the Ro- 
mans (143). After tho fall of this opulent city, the provincials and 
Barbarians implored on all sides the mercy of the conqueror. His 
vanity or his zeal might be flattered by offers of tribute or profes- 
sions of faith : but his losses, his fatigues, and the progress of an 
epidemical disease, prevented a solid establishment; and the Sara- 
cens, after a campaign of fifteen months, retreated to the confines 
of Egypt, with the captives and the wealth of their African expedi- 
tion. The caliph’s fifth was granted to a favourite, on the nominal 
payment of five hundred thousand pieces ol gold (144) ; but the 
• 

(143) Shaw's Travels, p. 118, 119. 

1 144) Mimica emptio, says Abulfeda, cral Usee, cl mira donatio ; quudoqv:dcm Otbman, qua 

vi. 
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state was doubly injured by this fallacious transaction, if each foot- 
soldier had shared one thousand, and each horseman three thou- 
sand, pieces, in the real division of the plunder. The author of 
the death of Gregory was expected to have claimed the most pre- 
cious reward of the victory : from his silence, it might be presumed 
that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and exclamations of 
the prefect’s daughter at the sight of Zobeir revealed the valour and 
modesty of that gallant soldier. The unfortunate virgin was of- 
fered, and almost rejected as a slave, by her father’s murderer, 
who coolly declared that his sword was consecrated to the service 
of religion ; and that he laboured for a recompence far above the 
charms of mortal beauty, or the riches of this transitory life. A 
reward congenial to his temper was the honourable commission of 
announcing to the caliph Othman the success of his arms. The 
companions, the chiefs, and the people, were assembled in the 
mosch of Medina, to hear the interesting narrative of Zobeir ; and 
, as the orator forgot nothing except the merit of his own counsels 
and actions, the name of Abdallah was joined by the Arabians with 
the heroic names of Caled and Amrou (145). , 

I'rojjrf— . of The western conquests of the Saracens were suspended near 
"m Africa, *' s twenty years, till their dissensions were composed by the cslablish- 
6 S 5 -C 89 . men l of the house of Ommiyah; and the caliph Moawiyah was in- 
vited by the cries of the Africans themselves. The successors of 
Iforaclius had been informed of the tribute which they had been 
compelled to stipulate with the Arabs; but instead of being moved 
to pity and relieve their distress, they imposed, as an equivalent or 
a fine, a second tribute of a similar amount. The ears or the By- 
zantine ministers were shut against the complaints of their poverty 
and ruin : their despair was reduced to prefer the dominion of a 
single master; and the extortions of the patriarch of Carthage, who 
was invested with civil and military power, provoked the sectaries, 
and even the Catholics, of the Roman province to abjure the reli- 
gion as well as the authority of their tyrants. The first lieutenant 
of Moawiyah acquired a just renow n, subdued an important city, 
defeated an army of thirty thousand Creeks, swept away fourscore 
thousand captives, and enriched with their spoils the bold adven- 
turers of Syria and Egypt (146). But the title of conqueror of 


nomine nnmmos e* serario prins ablatoa rcrario prestabal (Annal. Moslem, p, 78.). Elmacio (in bis 
cloudy version, p. 39.) seems 10 re| ort the same job. When the Arabs besieged the palace of 
Othman, it stood high in their catalogue of grievances. 

(145) KTrrTTpxTfvorav SsrzxYqvo) ttjv Ayptxyjv, x*l t 5 rvpxvvto Tp^j- 

yeptro tovtov TptWcvo't, xat tow$ auv # avT<j> xrrtvovae, xat fxsvx 

rt'iy A tppftr/ Throplun. Chronograph, p. 285. edit. Pari*. Sis chronology is loose 

and inaccurate. 

(lift] Tbeopbanes (in Chronograph, p. 293.) Inserts the vague rumours that might reach Constan- 
tinople. of tbe western conquests of the Arabs ; and I learn from Paul Warncfrid, deacon of Aquilcia 
(de Gestis Langotard. I. v. c. 13.), that at this time they scut a fleet from Alexandria into the Sici- 
lian and African seal. 
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Africa is more justly due to his successor Akbah. He marched 
from Damascus at tlie head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs- 
and the genuine force of Hie Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful 
aid and conversion of many thousand Barbarians. It w ould be difli- 

aVk°k 18 l neCe9 . Sary ’ t0 traCC ,he <,ccurate line of the progress 

^ls w? f ,, ' >n0r reg ' 0nB ' laVe beC " ' w °P Ie<1 b Y the OrT en _ 

tals with fictitious armies and imaginary citadels. In the warlike 

province of Zab, or Numidia, fourscore* thousand of the 
might assemble in arms; but the number of three hundred and 
suty towns is incompatible with the ignorance or decay of husban- 
dry (147); and a circumference of three leagues will not be justi- 
fy. Y i a rU ' nS ° f Er ?® ° r Lambcsa > th « ^cient metropolis of 
that inland country. As we approach the sea-coast, the well- 
known cities of Bugia (148) and Tangier (149) define the more 
certain limits of the Saracen victories. A remnant of trade still 
adheres to the commodious harbour of Bugia, which in a more 
prosperous age, is said to have contained about twenty thousand 
houses; and the plenty of iron which is dug from tin* adjacent 
mountains might have supplied a braver people with the instru- 
ments of defence. The remote position and venerable antiquity of 

2 T have beeD deroral “ 1 >’> the Greek and Arabian 

tables , but the figurative expressions of the latter, that the walls 
were constructed of brass, and Unit the roofs were covered wiUi 
gold and silver, may be interpreted as Uie emblems of strength and 
opulence. The province of Mauritania Tingitana (150), which as- 
set'll ?TT° fth ° C !lfi t e l , hadbcCn “Perfectly discovered and 
t. l 7 the Romans; the five colonies were confined to a narrow 
pale, and the more southern parts were seldom explored except by 
the agents of luxury, who searched the forests for ivory and the 
citron-wood (! 51), and the shores of the ocean for the purple shell- 
fish. The fearless Akbah plunged into the heart of the country, 

|U7) See Novairi(npud Oiler, p. 118.), Leo Africans (Col. 81. eorrol. who r „L„ 
n U «V°‘‘ n '“ a ‘ a,C ’ Marm,jl IDc ‘ cri f ,i01 ' dc fAft-i.ino, lorn. iU. p. 33.), ami Shaw (Travels, p 57. 

(H8) Leo African, fol. 58. term, 59. recto. M.irrnnl, lorn. II. n 415 share .. 17 
(H9| Leo African, fol. 52. Harmol, tom. ii. p. 228. ’ 1 

(150) Regia ignohilis, cl via quit,., am illlnrlra rorlita, parti, op,, Hi. habitalar, part. Snmina 

emllllt, aolo quam trrls mchorot scgmlie genlis obacura. Pom|,6biu* Bela, i. 5. ni.10. II, la ,h- 
icrtes the more cretin, since hit own Phvcnician ancestors had migrated from Tincitana to Si dn 
(see m p. 6. a passage or Ibal geographer so cruelly tortured jfc Salma,, us, Isaac Vomius and Ihe 
most virulent of entics, James Gronovius). ne lived at Ihe time of the Baal redaction of that 
country by the emperor Claud, u, : yet almost thirty years all, -roar, Is, Pliny (Hist. Nat. t. i.| com- 
provtocc tlS 100 il - Y 10 100 l ,rouJ to coufess their ignorance ol ibal wild and remote 

(151) The foolish fashion or this citron-wood pretailed at Rome among the men. as much as ibe 

taste for pearls among the women. A round hoard or table, four or five feel in diameter, sold for 
Hui.' n'T ° f "• la<a " on °)> ten, or twelve thousand pounds sterling (Plin. 

drum n fj 1 ' \ 1 C0,, “ ,,< ' V 1 ,n °“ Cm " WI tbe tree dints, wilb that of the fruit 
drum. But I am not botanist enough lo define the former (it fcliko tbe wild cypress) by tbe tul-nr 
or Linnman name j nor wdl I decide whether the a, rum be the orange or the lemon. S.|»3! 
appean, to eihausl tbe subject, but he loo often involves himself in the web of bis disorderlv erudi- 
tion [Pbuian. Excrcilal. tom. ii. p. 666, die.). uisoruoriy crudl- 
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traversed the wilderness in which his successors erected the splen- 
did capitals of Fez and Morocco (152), and at length penetrated to 
the verge of the Atlantic and the great desert. The river Sus des- 
cends from the western sides of Mount Atlas, fertilises, like the 
Nile, the adjacent soil, and /alls into the sea at a moderate distance 
from the Canary, or Fortunate, islands.. Its banks were inhabited 
by the last of the Moors, a race of savages, without laws, or disci- 
pline, or religion: they were astonished by the strange and irresis- 
tible terrors of the Oriental arms ; and as they possessed neither 
gold nor silver, the richest spoil was the beauty of the female cap- 
tives, some of whom were afterwards sold for a thousand pieces of 
geld. The career, though not tho zeal, of Akbah was checked by 
the prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse into the 
waves, and raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone 
of a fanatic, “ Great God! if my course were not stopped by this 
“ sea, I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of the 
“ West, preaching the unity of thy holy name, and putting to the 
“ sword the rebellious nations who worship any other gods than 
“ thee (153).” Yet this Mahometan Alexander, who sighed for 
new worlds, was unable to preserve his recent conquests. By 
the universal defection of the Greeks and Africans, he was recalled 
from the shores of the Atlantic, and the surrounding multitudes left 
him only the resource of an honourable death. The last scene was 
dignified by an example of national virtue. An ambitious chief, 
who had disputed the command and failed in the attempt, was led 
about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian general. The in- 
surgents had trusted to his discontent and revenge; he disdained 
their offers, and revealed their designs. In the hour of danger, 
the grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters, and advised him to retire; 
he chose to die under the banner of his rival. Embracing as friends 
and martyrs, they unsheathed their cimeters, broke their scab- 
bards, and maintained an obstinate combat, till they fell by each 
other’s side on the last of their slaughtered countrymen. The third 
general or governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and encountered the 
fate of his predecessor. He vanquished the natives in many battles; 
he was overthrown by a powerful army, which Constantinople had 
sent to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to join 
the invaders, to share the plunder, to profess the faith, and to re- 


(152] Leo African, fol. 16. verso. Marmol, tom. ti. p. 28. This province, the first scene of the 

exploits ami greatness of the chrrifi , is often mentioned in the curious history of that dynasty at the 
end of the iitd volume of Mannol, Description de I'Afriqne. The iiid vol. of the Recherche* Huto- 
rirftics aur lea Maurcf [lately published at Paris] illustrates the history and geography of the kingdoms 
Of Fez and Morocco. p 

(153] Otter (p. 119.) has given the strong tone of fanaticism to this exclamation, which Cardonoe 
(p. 37.) ha* softened to a pious wish of prtaehing the Koran. Tet they bad both the same text of 
Kovairi before their eyes. 
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volt to their savage state of independence and idolatry, on the first 
retreat or misfortune of the Moslems. The prudence of Akbah had 
proposed to found an Arabian colony in the heart of Africa; a ci- 
tadel that might curb the levity of the Barbarians, a place of refuge 
to secure, against the accidents of war, the wealth and the families 
of the Saracens. With this view, and under the modest title of the 
station of a caravan, he planted this colony in the fiftieth year of 
the Hegira. In its present decay, Cairoan (15i) still holds the se- 
cond rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from which it is distant about 
fifty, miles to the south (135) : its inland situation, twelve miles 
westward of the sea, has protected the city from the Greek and Si- 
cilian fleets. When the wild beasts and serpents were extirpated, 
when the forest, or rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges of 
a Roman town were discovered in a sandy plain : the vegetable food 
of Cairoan is brought from afar; and the scarcity of springs con- 
strains the inhabitc^pts to collect in cisterns and reservoirs a preca- 
rious supply of rain-water. These obstacles were subdued by the 
industry of Akbah; he traced a circumference of three thousand 
and six hundred paces, which he encompassed with a brick wall ; 
in the space of five years, the governor’s palace was surrounded 
with a sufficient number of private habitations; a spacious mosch 
was supported by five hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and 
Numidian marble ; and Cairoan became the seat of learning as well 
as of empire. But these were the glories of a later age; the new 
colony was shaken by the successive defeats of Akbah andZuheir, 
and the western expeditions were again interrupted by the civil dis- 
cord of the Arabian monarchy. The son of the valiant Zobeir 
maintained a war of twelve years, a siege of seven months against 
the house of Ommiyah. Abdallah was said to unite the fierceness 
of the lion with the subtlety of the fox ; but if he inherited the cou- 
rage, he was devoid of the generosity, of his father (156). 

The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Abdalmalek to 
resume the conquest of Africa; the standard was delivered to Has- 
san, governor of Egypt, and the revenue of that kingdom, w ith an 
army of forty thousand men, was consecrated to the important ser- 
vice. In the vicissitudes of war, the interior provinces had been 

* 

(154) The foundation of Cairoan is mentioned by Ocklcy (Hist, of the Saracens, toI. ii. p. 129, 
130.) ; and the situation, moscli, dfc. of the city are described by Leo AJncam» (fol. 75-), Marmot 
(tom. ii. p. 532.), and Shaw (p. 115.}. 

(155) A portentous, though frequent, mistake has been the confounding, from a slight similitude 
of name, the Cyrenc of the Creeks, and the Cairoan of the Arabs, two cities which are separated by 
an interval or a thousand miles along the sea-coast. The great Thuauus has not escaped this fault, 
the less excusable as it is connected with a formal and elaborate description of Africa (HUtoriar. 

1. *ii c. 2. in tom. i. p. 240. edit. Buckley). 

(156) Besides the Arabic cbrouicles of Abulfoda, Elmacin, and Abulpharagius, under the Ixxiiid year 
of the Hegira, tre may consult D’llerbelot (Bibliol. Orient, p. 7.) and Ockloy (Hist, of the Saracens, 
▼ol. ii. p. 339 — 349.). The latter has given tbo last and pathetic dialogue between Abdallah and his 
mother; but he has forgot a physical cllcc 1 . of Aer grief for his death, the return, at the age of ninety, 
aod fatal consequences, of her menses. 


Foundation 
of Cairoan, 
A. D. 
670-675. 


Conquest of 
Carthage, 
A. D. 
692—698. 
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alternately won and lost by the Saracens. But the sea-coast still 
remained in the hands of the Greeks ; the predecessors of llassan 
had respected the name and fortifications of Cartilage; and the 
number of its defenders was recruited by the fugitives of Cabes and 
Tripoli. The arms of Hassan were bolder and more fortunate: he 
reduced and pillaged the metropolis of Africa: and the mention of 
scaling-ladders may justify the suspicion that he anticipated, by a 
sudden assault, the more tedious operations of a regular siege. 
But the joy of the conquerors was soon disturbed by the appearance 
pf the Christian succours. The praefect and patrician John, a ge- 
neral of experience and renown, embarked at Constantinople the 
forces of the Eastern empire (157) ; they were joined by the ships 
and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful reinforcement of Goths (158) 
was obtained from the fears and religion of the Spanish monarch. 
The weight of the confederate navy broke the chain that guarded 
the entrance of the harbour; the Arabs retired to Cairoan, or Tri- 
poli ; the Christians landed ; the citizens hailed the ensign of the 
cross, and the winter was idly wasted in the dream of victory or 
deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost ; the zeal and re- 
sentment of the commander of the faithful (159) prepared in the 
ensuing spring a more numerous armament by sea and land; and 
the patrician in his turn was compelled to evacuate the post and for- 
tifications of'Carthage. A second battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood of Utica : the Greeks and Goths were again defeated; and 
their timely embarkation saved them from the sword of Hassan, 
who had invested the slight and insufficient rampart of their camp. 
Whatever yet remained of Carthage was delivered to the flames, 
and the colony of Dido (160) and Caesar lay desolate above two 
hundred years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circum- 


(157) Accyno; — — cJrravva xx PwuaVxa i%<on\ttrt itUuia } <7xpxxr t yzv xi in’ ocutouj 
tttxvy-nv ?oy liar's txtov iy.tr ttpov rto» treityttav trpo/(tpi<jxytvoq trpoq Kap^r.lova 
xara Tijy laoaxYjvwv c triple v. Nioepbori Constantioopolitnni Ureviar. p. 28. The patriarch 
of Constantinople, witbThcophanes (Chronograph, p. 309.), have slightly mentioned tfis last attempt 
for l he relief of Africa. Pagi (Crttica, tom. iii. p. I‘29, 1 41 .) has nicely ascertained the chronology 
by a strict comparison of the Arabic and ByAulinc historians, who often disagree both in lime and 
fact. Sec likewise a note of Otter (p. 121.). 

(158) Doves'erano ridotti i nobib Romani e i Gotti; and afterwards, i Romani suggirono o i 

Gotti, lasciarono Carthagine (Leo African, fol. 72. reQlo.). I know not from what Arabic writer tbo 
African derived bia Goths; but the fact, though new, is so interesting and so probable, that 1 will 
accept it on the slightest authority. * 

(159) This commander is styled by Nicephoros BacnXcv^ Zapaxvjvyv, a vague though not im» 
proj>er deiinitiou of the caliph. Theoplianes introduces the strange appellation of UptoronjpS cJloj, 
which his interpreter Goar explains by Vizir .4 sent. They may approach the truth, in assigning 
the active part to the minister, rather than the prince ; but they forget that the Ommiades had only 
a kauh, or secretary, and that the office of Tttir was not revived or instituted UU tfic I32d year of 
the Hegira (D'Herbelol, p. 912.). 

(160) According to Soliuu* (I. 27. p. 36. edit. Salmas.), the Carthage of Dido stood either 677 or 
737 'ears; a various reading, which proceeds from the difference of MSS. or editions (Salmas. Plln. 
Exercit. tom. i. p.228.). The former of these accounts, which gives 823 ypars before Christ, te 
more consistent with the well-weighed testimony of Velleius Paterculus : but the latter is preferred 
by our chronologic (Marshall, Canon. Cbron. p. 398.) as more agreeable to the Hebrew and Ty- 
rian annals. 
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ference was repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the 
beginning of -the sixteenth century, the second capital of the West 
was represented by a mosch, a college without students, twenty-five 
or thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred peasants, who, iu their 
abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of the Punic senators. 
Even that paltry village was swept away by the Spaniards w hom 
Charles the Fifth had stationed in the fortress of the Golctta. The 
ruins of Carthage have perished ; and the place might be unknown 
if some broken arches of an aqueduct did not guide the footsteps of 
the inquisitive traveller (161). 

The Greeks wore expelled, but the Arabians wore not yet mas- 
ters of the country. In the interior provinces the Moors or Ber- 
bers (162), so feeble under the first Csesars, so formidable to the 
Byzantine princes, maintained a disorderly resistance to the religion 
and piower of the successors of Mahomet. Under the standard of 
their queen Cahina the independent tribes acquired some degree of 
union and discipline; and as the Moors respected in their females 
the character of a proplietess, they attacked the invaders with an 
enthusiasm similar to their own. The veteran bands of llassan 
were inadequate to the defence of Africa : Hie conquests of an age 
were lost in a single day ; and the Arabian chief, overwhelmed by 
the torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, and expected, five 
years, the promised succours of the caliph. After lire retreat of the 
Saracens, the victorious prophetess assembled the Moorish chiefs, 
and recommended a measure of strange and savage policy. “ Our 
“ cities,” said site, “ and the gold and silver which they contain, 
“ perpetually attract the arms of the Arabs. These vile metals 
“ are not the objects of our ambition; we content ourselves with 
“ the simple productions of tire earth. Let us destroy these cities; 
“ let us bury in their ruins those pernicious treasures; and when 
“ the avarice of our foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps 
“ they will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a warlike people.” 
The proposal was accepted with unanimous applause. From Tan- 
gier to Tripoli the buildings, or at least the fortifications, were de- 
molished, the fruit-trees were cut down, the means of subsistence 
were extirpated, a fertile and populous garden was changed into a 

(161) Leo African, fol. 71. verso ; 72. recto. Maraud, loin. ii. p. 445 — 447. Shaw, p. 80. 

(162) Tbc history of the word Barbar may be clotted under four periods. 1. In the lime of nomer, 

when the Greeks and Asiatics might probably use a common idiom, the imitative sound of Barbar 
was applied to the ruder tribes, whose pronunciation was most harsh, whose grammar was most 
defective. Rapt; lixp^apo^covoc (Iliad ii. 867. with the Oxford scholiast, Clarke’s Annotation, 
and Henry Stephens’s Greek Thesaurus, tom. i. p. 720.). 2. From the time, at least, of Herodotus, 

it was extended to all the nations who were strangers to the language and manners of the Greeks. 
3. In tbc age of Plautus, the Romans submitted to the insult ( Pompeius Pottos, I. ii. p. 48. edit. 
DacfrrJ, and freely gave themselves the name of Barbarians. They insensibly claimed an exemp- 
tion for Italy, and her subject provinces; and at length removed the disgraceful appellation to the 
savage or hostile nations beyond the pale of the empire. 4. Iu every sense, It was due to the Moors j 
the familiar word was borrowed from the Latin provincials by tbe Arabian conquerors, and baa 
justly settled as a local denomination (Barbary) aloDg the northern coaat of Africa. 
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desert, and the historians of a more recent period could discern the 
frefiuent traces of the prosperity and devastation of their ancestors. 
Such is the tale of the modern Arabians. Yet 1 strongly suspect 
that their ignorance of antiquity, the love of the marvellous, and 
the fashion of extolling the philosophy of Barbarians, has induced 
them to describe, as one voluntary act, the calamities of three hun- 
dred years since the first fury of the Donatists and Vandals. In the 
progress of the revolt Cahina had most probably contributed her 
share of destruction ; and the alarm of universal ruin might terrify 
and alienate the cities that had reluctantly yielded to her unworthy 
y»ko. They no longer hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, the 
return of their Byzantine sovereigns: their present servitude was 
Dot alleviated by the benefits of order and justice; and the most 
zealous Catholic must prefer the imperfect truths of the Koran to 
the blind and rude idolatry of the Moors. The general of the Sara- 
cens was again received as the saviour of the province : the friends 
of civil society conspired against the savages of the land; and the 
royal prophetess was slain in the first battle, which overturned the 
baseless fabric of her superstition ami empire. The same spirit re- 
vived under the successor of llassan: it was finally quelled by the 
activity of Musa and his two sons; but the number of the rebels 
may be presumed from that of three hundred thousand captives ; 
sixty thousand of whom, the caliph’s fifth, were sold for the profit 
of the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the Barbarian youth 
were enlisted in the troops; and the pious labours of Musa, to in- 


culcate the knowledge and practice of the Koran, accustomed the 
Africans to obey the apostle of God and the commander of the 
faithful. In their climate and government, their diet and habita- 
tion, the w andering Moore resembled the.Bedoweens of the desert. 
Adoption of With the religion, they were proud to adopt the language, name, 
lh " and origin, of Arabs: the blood of the strangers and natives was 
insensibly mingled; and from the Euphrates to the Atlantic the same 
nation might seem to be dilfused over the sandy plains of Asia and 
Africa. Yet I w’ill not deny that fifty thousand tents of pure Ara- 
bians might be transported over the Nile, and scattered through the 
Libyan desert; and I am not ignorant that five of the Moorish 
tribes still retain their barbarous idiom, with the appellation and 


character of while Africans (163)'. 

g rim ' ■ 1° the progress of conquest from the north and south, the 
Goths and the Saracens encountered each other on the confines of 
of ibe Arabs, Europe and Africa. In the opinion of the latter, the difference 

A. D. 709. , 


(163) The first book of Leo Afriranos, and the observations of Dr. Shaw (p. 920. 223.M7. 947, &c.) 
will throw some li»;l«i on the roving tribes of Barbary, of Arabian or Moorish descent. But Shaw had 
teen these savage* with distant terror ; and Leo, a captive in the Vatican, appears to have lost more 
of his Arabic, than be could acquire of Greek or Roman, learning. Many of his gross mistakes might 
he delected iu the Urol period of ibe Mahometan history. 
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of religion is a reasonable ground of enmity and warfare (164). 

As early as the time of Othman (163), their piratical squadrons 
had ravaged the coast of Andalusia (166) ; nor had they forgotten 
the relief of Carthage by the Gothic succours. In that age, as well 
as in the present, the kings of Spain were possessed of the fortress 
of Ceuta ; one of the columns of Hercules, which is divided by a 
narrow strcight from the opposite pillar or point of Europe. A 
small portion of Mauritania was still wanting to the African con- 
quest ; but Mu^a, in the pride of victory was repulsed from the 
walls of Ceuta, by the vigilance and courage of count Julian, the 
general of the Goths. From his disappointment and perplexity, 
Musa was relieved by an unexpected message *f the Christian chief, 
who offered his place, his person, and his sword, to the successors 
of Mahomet, and solicited' the disgraceful honour of introducing 
their arms into the hearfof Spain (167). If we inquire into the 
oause of his treachery, the Spaniards will repeat the popular story 
of his daughter Cava (168) ; * of a virgin who was seduced, or ra- 
vished, by her sovereign; of a father who sacrificed his religion and 
country to the thirst of revenge. The passions of princes have often 
been licentious and destructive ; but this well-known tale, romantic 
in itself, is indifferently supported by external evidence ; and the 
history of Spain will suggest some motives of interest and policy 
more congenial to the breast of a veteran statesman (169). After 


(164) Id a conference with a prince of the Greeks, Amron, observed, that their religion was dif- 

ferent ; upon which sconftl was lawful for brothers to quarrel. Ockley's History of the Saracens, 
vol. i. p. 328. ' 

(165) Abulfcda, Aonal. Moslem, p. 78. vers. Reiake. 

(166} Tbo name of Andalusia is applied by the Aral* not ouly to the modern province, but to the 
whole peninsula of Spain (Geograph. Nub. p. 151. D'Herbolot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 114, 115.). The 
etymology has beco most improbably deduced from Vandalusia, country of the YaodaU ( D'Anville, 
Etatsdc 1'Europc, p. 146, 147, die. But the Uaudalusia of Casiri, which signifies, in Arabic, the 
region of the evening, of the West, in a word, the Hesperia of the Greeks, is perfectly apposite (Bi- 
bfiot. Arabic-llispana, tom. ii. p. 827, die.). 

(167) The fall and resurrection of the Gothic monarchy are related by Mariana ( tom. i. p. 238— 
260. I. vi.e. 19 — 26. 1. vii. c. 1,2.). That historian has infused into his noble work ( HUforiae de 
Rebus Hispanix, libri xxx. Hag;e Comilum 1733, in four volumes in folio, with the Continuation 
of Mmianaj, the style and spirit of a Roman classic ; and after the xiilh century,, his knowledge and 
judgment may be safely trusted. But tit® Jcsuisl is not exempt from the prejudices of his order ; he 
adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the most absurd of the national legends ; lie is too care- 
less of criticism and chronology, and supplies, from a lively fancy, the chasms of historical evidence. 
These chasms arc large and frequeut ; Roderir, archbishop of Toledo, the father of the Spanish 
history, lived five hundred years after tho conquest of the Arabs; and the more early accounts are 
3K»!npriscd in some meagre lines of the blind chronicles of Isidore of Badajoz ( Paceusis] and of Al- 
pbonso III. King of Leon, which I have seen only in the annals of Pagi. 

(168) Le viol {says Voltaire) est aussi difficile a faire qu'a pronvor. Dos uvtyues se srroient-ils li- 
gucs pour unc fille? (Hist. Generate, c. xxvi.). His argument is not logically conclusive. 

(169J In the story of Cava, Mariana (I. vi. c. 21. p. 241, 242.) seems to vie with the Lncrelia of 
Livy. Like the ancients, he seldom quotes; and the oldest testimony of Baronius (Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 713. No. 19.], that ol Lucas Tudcnsis, a Galliciua deacon of the xiiilh century, only says, Cava 
quam pro concubina utebatur. . 


* But, says M. Conde, Ihc name of La Cava, 
that of Alifa assigned to her attendant, and all 
the circumstances with which the talc is embel- 
lished, distinctly prove that this anecdote is 


nothing more than an Arabian fiction, founded 
on some of the popular poetic roinauces of the 
country. De Maries (the abbrevialor of Condi 1 }, 
Hist, des Arabes co Espagne, vol. i. p. 63. — M. 
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the decease or deposition of Witila, his two sons were supplanted 
by the ambition of Roderic', a noble Goth, whose father, the duke 
or governor of a province, had fallen a victim to the preceding ty- 
ranny. The monarchy was still elective ; hut the sons of Witiza, 
educated on the steps of the throne, were impatient of a private 
station. Their resentment was the more dangerous, as it was var- 
nished with the dissimulation of courts : their followers were use i ted 
by the remembrance of favours and the promise of a revolution; 
and their uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and Seville, was the 
first person in the church, and the second in the state. It is pro- 
bable that Julian was involved in the disgrace of the unsuccessful 
faction ; that he haddittle to hope and much to fear from the new 
reign ; and that the imprudent king could not forget or forgive the 
injuries which Roderic and his family had sustained. The merit 
and influence of the count rendered him au useful or formidable 
subject: his estates were ample, his followers bold and numerous; 
and it was loo fatally shown Jbat, by his Andalusian and Maurita- 
nian commands, lie held in his hand the keys of the Spanish mo- 
narchy. Too feeble, however, to meet his sovereign in arms, he 
sought the aid of a foreign power ; and his rash invitation of the 
Moors and Arabs produced the calamities of eight hundred years. 
In his epistles, or in a personal interview, he revealed the wealth 
and nakedness of his country ; the weakness of an unpopular 
prince ; the degeneracy of an effeminate people. The Goths were 
no longer the victorious Barbarians, who had humbled the pride of 
Rome; despoiled the queen of nations, and penetrated from the Da- 
nube to the Atlantic Ocean. Secluded from the world by the Py- 
renccan mountains, the successors of Alaric had slumbered in a long 
peace : the walls of the cities were mouldered into dust : the youth, 
had abandoned the exercise of arms ; and the presumption of their 
ancient renown would expose them in a field of battle to the first 
assault of the invaders. The ambitious Saracen was fired by tho 
ease and importance of the attempt; but the execution was delayed 
till he had consulted the commander of the faithful ; and his mes- 
senger returned with the permission of Walid to annex the unknown 
kingdoms of the West to the religion and throne of the caliphs. In 
his residence of Tangier, Mnsa, with secrecy and caution, continued 
his correspondence and hastened his preparations. But the remorse 1 ’ 
of the conspirators was soothed by the fallacious assurance that he 
should content himself with the glory and spoil, without aspiring to 
establish the Moslems beyond the sea that separates Africa from 
Europe (170). 


(170) The Orientals, Elmacin, Abulpharagios, AbuUoda, pass over Ibe conquest of Spain in si- 
lence, or with a single word. The leal of Novairi, and the other Arabian writers, is represented, 
though wiilt some foreign alloy, by M. de Cardonoe (Hist, de I'Afrique el de I'Espagnc sous la Domi- 
nation des Arabcs, Pans, 1765, 3 solo, in Urn o, tom. t. p. bb — lli.), aud wore concisely by M. do 
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Before Musa would trust an army of the faithful to the traitors The cr* 
and infidels of a foreign land, he made a less dangerous trial of tho Arabs, 
their strength and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four hundred A j“i,V u ’ 
Africans, passed over, in four vessels, from Tangier, or Ceuta : the 
place of their descent on the opposite shore of the slreight is marked 
by the name of Tarif their chief; and the date of this memorable 
event (171) is fixed to the month of Piamadan, of the ninety-first 
year of the Hegira, to the month of July, seven hundred and forty- 
eight years from the Spanish sera of Caesar (172), seven hundred and 
ten after the birth of Christ. From their first station, they marclied 
eighteen miles through an hilly country to the castle and town of 
Julian (173): on which (it is still called Algezire) they bestowed 
the name of the Green Island, from a verdant cape that advances 
into the sea. Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians who 
joined their standard, their inroad into a fertile and ungnarded 
province, the richness of their spoil, and the safety of their return, 
announced to their brethren the most favourable omens of victory. 

In the ensuing spring, five thousand veterans and volunteers were 
embarked under the command of Tank, a dauntless and skilful 
soldier, who surpassed the. expectation of his chief; and tlie neces- 
sary transports were provided by the industry of their too faithful 
ally. The Saracens landed (17S) at the pillar or point of Europe ; wir wood 
the corrupt and familiar appellation of Gibraltar ( Gcbel al Tarik) aI' d.'tu, 
describes the mountain of Tarik; and the intrenchments of his April; 
camp were the first outlines of those fortifications, w'hich, in the 
hands of our countrymen, have resisted the art and power of the 
house of Bourbon. The adjacent governors informed the court of 
Toledo of the descent and progress of the Arabs; and the defeat of 


Guignes (Hist. des Hnn«, tom. i. p. 347—350.). The librarian of the Esrnrial has not satisfied my 
hopes : tot bo appt.tr* lo have searched with diligence his btoken material*; and the history of tbu 
conc|nosl is illustrated by some valuable fragments of the genuine Runs (who wrote at Gorduba, A. U. 
300). of Ben Hard, Arc. See Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32. 105, 106. 182. 252. 319 — 332. 
On this occasion, the industry of Pagi has been aided by the Arabic learning of his friend the Abbd 
de Lougucrvc, and to their joint labours 1 am deeply indebted. 

(171) A mistake of Rodcric of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years of the fTegtra with the Julian 
year* of the zEra, has determined Baronins, Mariana, and the crowd of Spanish historians to placn 
the first invasion in the year 713, aud the battle or Seri's in November, 714. This anachronism of 
three years has been delected hv the more correct industry of modern chronologies, above ail, of 
Pagi | Cnl tea. tom. iii. p. 169. 171 — 174.), who have restored the genuine date of the revolution. 
At the present time an Arabian scholar, like Cardonnc, who adopts the ancient error (tom. i. p. 75.), 
is Inexcusably ignorant or careless. 

(172) The /Era of Cas&ar, which in Spain was in legal and popular ate till tho xivlh century, bo- 
gins thirty-eight years before the birth of Christ. I would refer the origiu to the general peace by 
tea and land, which confirmed the power and partition of the Triumvir* (Dion r.assiiw, I. xlviii, 
p. 547. 553. Appian de Bell. Civil. ]. v. p. 1034. edit. fol-). Spain was a province Of Cesar OcUw 
>ian ; and Tarragona, which raised the first temple to Angustus (Tacit. Annal. I. 78.), might borrow 
from the Orientals this mode of flattery. 

(173) The road, the country, the old castle of Count Julian, and the superstitions belief of the 
Spaniards of hidden treasures, Ate. are described by Pere La bat (Voyages cu Espagnc ct cn Italic, 
tom. i. p. 207—217.) with bis usual pleasantry. 

(174) The Nubian Geographer (p. 154.) explain* the topography of the war; but it is highly i«w- 
credible that the lieutenant of Musa should execute the desperate and useless measure of burning 
his ships. 
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his lieutenant Edeco, who had been commanded to seize and bind 
the presumptuous strangers, admonished Roderic of the magnitude 
of the danger. At the royal summons, the dtikes an4 counts, the 
bishops and nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at the head 
of their followers ; and the title of King of the Romans, which is 
employed by an Arabic historian, may be excused by the close affi- 
nity of language, religion, and manners, between the nations of 
Spain. His army consisted'of ninety or an hundred thousand men; 
a formidable power, if their fidelity and discipline had been ade- 
quate to their numbers. The troops of Tarik had been augmented 
to twelve thousand Saracens ; but the Christian malecontents were 
attracted by the influence of Julian, and a crowd of Africans mosfc 
* Dd awf torT ’ tasted of the blessings of the Koran. In the neighbourhood 

A of Cadiz, the tqprn of Xcres (175) has been illustrated by the en- 
counter which determined the fate of the kingdom; the stream of 
the Cuadalete, which falls into the bay, divided the two camps, and 
marked the advancing and retreating skirmishes of three succes- . 
sive and bloody days. On the fourth day, the two armies joined a 
more serious and decisive issue ; but Alaric would have blushed at 
the sight of his unworthy successor, sustaining on his head a dia- 
dem of pearls, encumbered with a flowing robe of gold and silken 
embroidery, and reclining on a litter or car of ivory drawn by two 
white mules. Notwithstanding the valour of the Saracens, they 
fainted under the weight of multitudes, and the plain of X«res was 
overspread by sixteen thousand of their dead bodies. “ My bre- 
“ thren,”*said Tarik to his surviving companions, “ the enemy is 
“ before you, the sea is behind ; whither would ye fly? Follow 
“ your general : I am resolved either to lose my life, or to trample 
“ on the prostrate king of the Romans.” Besides the resource of 
despair, ho confided in the secret correspondence and nocturnal 
interviews of count Julian with the sons and the brother of Witiza. 
The two princes and the archbishop of Toledo occupied the most 
important post: their well-timed defection broke the ranks of the 
Christians ; each warrior was prompted by fear or suspicion to 
consult his personal safety; and the remains of the Gothic army were 
scattered or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of the three follow- 
ing days. Amidst the general disorder, Roderic started from his 
car, and mounted Orelia, the fleetest of his horses ; but he escaped 
from a soldier’s death to perish more ignobly in the waters of the 
Badis or Guadalquiver. His diadem, his robes, and his courser, 
were found on the bank ; but as the body of the Gothic prince was 
lost in the waves, the pride and ignorance of the caliph must have 

(175) Xcrti (the Romm colony of Asia is only two leagues from Cadiz. 4*1 he xrith cen- 

tory it was a granary of coru ; and lV wine of Xeres is familiar to the nations of F.nrope (Ltul. Xonii 
Hispaoia, c. 13. |>. 54 — 56. a work of correct ami concise knowledge. D'Auville, £tats do 1'Eu- 
ropc, die. p. 154. J. 
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been gratified with some meaner head, w hich w as exposed in tri- 
umph before the palace of Damascus. “ And such,” continues a 
valiant historian of the Arabs, “ is the fate of those lyngs v\ho with- 
“ draw themselves from a field of battle (176)^ 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, that his 
only hope was in the ruin of his country. After the battle of Xeres monirckT, 
he recommended the most effectual measures to the victorious Sa- A ' D ' T * ' 
racen. “ The king of the Goths is slain; their princes are fled bo- 
“ fore you, the army is routed, the nation is astonished. Secure 
“ with sufficient detachments the cities of Loctica; but in person, 

“ and without delay, march to the royal city of Toledo, and allow * 

“ not the distracted Christians either time or tranquillity for the 
“election of a new monarch.” Tarik listened to his advice. A 
Roman captive and' proselyte, who had been enfranchised by the 
caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven hundred horse: he 
swam the river, surprised the town, and drove the Christians into 
the great church, where thef defended themselves above throe 
months. Another detachment reduced the sea-coast of lioetica, 
which in tne last period of the Moorish power has comprised in a 
narrow space the populous kingdom „of Grenada. The march of 
Tarik from the Bcetis to the Tagus (177) was directed through the 
Sierra Morena, that separates Andalusia and Castille, till he ap- 
peared in arms under the walls of Toledo (178). The most zealous 
of the Catholics had escaped with the relics of their saints ; and if 
tlie gates wore shut, it was only till the victor had subscribed a fair 
and reasonable capitulation. The voluntary exiles were allowed 
to depart with their effects ; seven churches w r cre appropriated to the 
Christian worship; Ijie archbishop and his clergy were at liberty to 
exercise their functions, the monks t^practise or neglect their pen- 
ance; and the Goths and Romans were left in all civil and criminal 
cases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own law's and magis- 
trates. But if the justice of Tarik protected the Christians, his gra- 
titude and policy rewarded the Jews, to whose secret or open aid he 
was indebted for his most important acquisitions. Persecuted by 
the kings and synods of Spain, w ho had often pressed the alterna- 
tive of banishment or baptism, that outcast nation embraced the 


{176) Id sane infortunii regibus pedem ox aeie referenlibu* sx*pe contingit. Bon Basil of Gre- 
nada, in Biblint. Arabico-Uispana, tom. ii. p. 3)27. Somo credulous Spaniards believe that king 
Bodcric. of Rodrigo, escaped to an hermit's cell ; and other*, that he was cast alive into a tub fnll 
of serpents, from w hence he exclaimed, with a lamentable voice, “ They devour the part w ilh which 
“ I have so grievously tinned.” (Bon Quixote, part ii. I. iii..c. i.) 

(177] The direct road from Corduba to Toledo was measured by Mr. Swinburne’s mules in TO |- 
bonrs ; hot a larger computation must be adopted for the slow and devious marches o( an army. 
The Arabs traversed the province of La Mancha, which the peu of Cervantes has transformed into 
clastic ground to the Traders of everv nation. 

(178) The antiquities of Toledo, Urba Parra in the Punic wars, Urba Regia in the vith century, 
are briefly described by Nonius (Rispania, c. 59. p. 181 — 186.). He borrows from Bodcric tbe 
fatale pallium of Moorish portraits; but modestly insinuates that it was uo more than a Homan 
amphitheatre. 
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moment of revenge: the comparison of their past and present state 
was the pledge of their fidelity; and the alliance between the disci- 
ples of M«ses and of Mahomet was maintained till the final aera of 
their common expulsion. From the royal seat of Toledo, the Ara- 
bian leader spread his conquests to the north, over the modern realms 
of Castillo and Leon ; but it is needless to enumerate the cities that 
yielded on his approach, or again to describe the table of eme- 
rald (179), transported from the Fast by tho Homans, acquired by 
the Goths among the spoils of Home, and presented by the Arabs to 
the throne of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian mountains, the ma- 
ritime town of Gijon was the term (180) of the lieutenant of Musa, 
who had performed, with the speed of a traveller, his victorious 
march, of seven hundred miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to the 
bay of Biscay. The failure of land compelled him to retreat; and 
he was recalled to Toledo,* to excuse his presumption of subduing 
a kingdom in the absence of his general. Spain, which, in a more 
savage and disorderly state, had resisted, two hundred years, the 
arms of tho Homans, was over-run in a few months by those of the 
Saracens; and such was the eagerness of submission and treaty, that 
Lite governor of Cordova is recorded as the only chief who fell, with- 
out conditions, a prisoner into their hands. The cause of the Goths 
had been irrevocably judged in tho field of Xeres; and, in the na- 
tional dismay, each part of the monarchy declined a contest with 
the antagonist who had vanquished the united strength of the 
whole (181). That strength had been wasted by two successive 
seasons of famine and pestilence; and the governors, who tfere im- 
patient to surrender, might exaggerate the difficulty of collecting 
the provisions of a siege. To disarm the Christians, superstition 
likewise contributed her terrors: and the subtle Arab encouraged 
the report of dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of the portraits 
of the destined conquerors of Spain, that were discovered on break- 
ing open an apartment of the royal palace. \et a spark of the 
vital flame was still alive : some invincible fugitives preferred a life 
of poverty and freedom in the Asturian valleys; the hardy moun- 
taineers repulsed the slaves of the caliph; and the sword of Pelagius 

(179) In theHUtoria Arabum (c. 0. p. 17. ad calcem Elmacin), Rodcric of Toledo describes the 
om-Tald tablet, and intern tlie name of Medina! Almeyda, in Arabic word* and "Hotter*. Uc ap> 
(Mar* to bo conversant with the Mahometan writer*; but I cannot agree with M. do Cnignct (B»t. 
d«r» Hunt, tom. i. p. 350.). that he had read and trantcribcd Notairi ; l* -cause he wa* d.-ad an 
btiudred year* before Novairi composed bis history. Tbit mistake it founded on still grower error. 
M. dr* Gnigue* confounds the historian Roderic Ximenet archbishop of Toledo in the xmlh century, 
with cardinal Ximcncs who governed Spain in ike beginning of the xtilb, and was the snlyect, uot 
the author, of historical compositions. 

(ISO) Tank might have inscribed on the last rock, the boast of Rcgnard and his companions in 
their Lapland journey, 

44 Hie tandetn stetimus, nobis nbi defnit orbit." 

(181) Sock was the argument of the traitor Oppas, and every chief to whom It was addressed did 
not answer with the spirit of Pelagius : Omni* llispania dtidum sob uno rrgimfoc Gothonim. omnis 
exercitn* Hispanic in uno congregnlus Ismaelitanun non \alnit suiliuere impclum. Chian. Alpbonti 
Aegis, apud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 177. 
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has been transformed into the sceptre of the Catholic kings (182). 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of Musa Conquest of 
degenerated into envy; and he began, not to complain, but to fear, Sp i^ l bl 
that Tarik would leave him nothing to subdue. At the head of ten °, 3 
thousand Arabs and eight thousand Africans, he passed over in 
person from Mauritania to Spain : the first of his companions were 
the noblest of the Koreish; his eldest son was left in the command 
of Africa; the three younger brethren were of an ago and spirit to 
second the boldest enterprises of their father. At his landing in Al- 
gezire, he was respectfully entertained by count Julian, who stilled 
his inward remorse, and testified, both in words and actions, that 
the victory of the Arabs had not impaired his attachment to their 
cause. Some enemies yet remained for the sword of Musa. The 
tardy repentance of the Goths had compared their own numbers 
and those of the invaders; (he cities from which the march of Tarik 
had declined considered themselves as impregnable; and the bra- 
vest patriots defended the fortifications of Seville and Merida. They 
were successively besieged and reduced by the labour of Musa, who 
transported his camp from the Bcetis to the Anas, from the Guadal- 
quiver to the Guadiana. When he beheld the works of Rom)m 
magnificence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the triumphal arches, and 
the theatre! of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, “ I should ima- 
“ gine,” said he to his four companions, “that the human raco 
“must have united their art and power in the foundation of this 
“city: happy is the man who shall become its master 1” Ho as- 
pired to that happiness, but the Emerilans sustained on this occa- 
sion the honour of their descent from the veteran legionaries of 
Augustus (183). Disdaining the confinement of their walls, they 
gave battle to the Arabs on the plain ; but an ambuscade rising from 
the shelter of a quarry, or a ruin, chastised their indiscretion, and 
intercepted their return. .The wooden turrets of assault were rolled 
forwards to the foot of the rampart; but the defence of Merida was 
obstinate and long; and the cattle of the ttnarlyrt was a perpetual 
testimony of the losses of the Moslems. The constancy of the be- 
sieged was at length subdued by famine and despair; and the pru- 
dent victor disguised his impatience under the names of clemency 
and esteem. The alternative of esile or tribute was allowed; the 
churches were divided between the two religions ; and the wealth 
of those who had fallen in the siege, or retired to Gallicia, was con- 
fiscated as the reward of the faithful. In the midway between 

(182) The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Asturias is distinctly though concl*©ly noticed by 
D'Anville (KUU de l'Europe, |>. 159.). 

(183) The honourable 1 relics of the Cantabrian war (Dion Caaaius, 1. liii. p. 720.) were planted in 
this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of Spain (submittil cui iota suos llUpanig fasces). Nonius 
(Ilispania, c. 31. p. 106 — 110.) enumerates the ancient structures, but concludes with a sigh^ Urbs 
hnc oli iu nobilissima ad magnum ineolaruui infrcquentiam dclapsa esi, ct piaster priscae dariUlis 
ruinas nihil 06 tcndiL 
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Merida and Toledo, the lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent of 
the caliph, and conducted him to the palace of the Gothic kings. 
Their first interview was cold and formal : a rigid account was ex- 
acted of the treasures of Spain: the character ofTarik was exposed 
to suspicion and obloquy ; and the hero was imprisoned, reviled, 
and ignoininiously scourged by the hand, or the command, of Musa. 
Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame the 
spirit, ,of the primitive Moslems, that, after this public indignity, 
Tarik could serve and be trusted in the reduction of the Tarrago- 
nese province. A mosch was erected at Saragossa, by the libe- 
rality of the Koreish : the port of Barcelona was opened to the ves- 
sels of Syria ; and the Goths were pursued beyond the Pyrenean 
mountains into their Gallic province of Septimania or Langue- 
doc (184). In the church of St. Mary at Carcassone, Musa found, 
but it is improbable that he left, seven "equestrian statues of massy 
silver; and from his term or column of Narbonne, he returned on 
his footsteps to the Gallician and Lusitanian shores of the ocean. 
During the absence of the father, his son Abdelaziz chastised the 
insurgents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Yalenlia, the 
s§a-coast of the Mediterranean : his original treaty with the discreet 
and valiant Theodemir (185) will represent the manners and policy 
of the times. “ The conditions of peace agreed and sworn between 
“ Abdelaziz , the son of Musa, the son of Nassir, and Theodemir 
“ prince of the Goths. In the name of the most merciful God, 
“ Abdelaziz makes peace on these conditions; that Theodemir shall 
“ not be disturbed in his principality; nor any injury be offered to 
“ the life or property, the wives and children, the rcligion.and tem- 
“ pies, of the Christians: that Theodemir shall freely deliver his 
“seven* cities, Orihuela, Valentola, Alicant, Mola, Yacasora, Bi- 
“ gerra (now Bejar), Ora (or Opta), and Lorca: that he shall not 
“ assist or entertain the enemies of the caliph, but shall faithfully 
“ communicate his knowledge of their hostile designs : that himself, 
“ and each of the Gothic gobies, shall annually pay one piece of gold, 
“ four measures of wheat, as many of barley, with a certain pro- 
“ portion of honey, oil, and vinegar; and that each of their vassals 
“ shall be taxed at one moiety of the said imposition. Given the 


(184) Both the interpreters of Novairi, De Gnignes (Hist, del linns, tom. i. p. 349.) and Cardonne 
(Hist. del'Afrique et do rEspagno, tom. i. p. 93, 94. 104, 105 ), load Musa into the Narbonnosc 
Gaul. Bull find no mention of this enterprise, either in Roderic of Toledo, or the MSS. of the 
Escurial, aud the invasion of the Saracens is postponed by a French chrouiclc till the ixth year after 
the conquest of fepain, A. D. 721 (Pagi, Critics, tom. iii. p. 177. 195. Historians of France, torn, ill.), 
1 much question whether Musa ever passed the Pyrenees. 

(185) Four hundred years after Theodemir, his territories of Murcia and Carthagena retain in the 
Nubian geographer Edrisi (p. 154. 161.) the name 'of Tatlmir (D’Anville, Llats de l'Europe, p. 156. 
Pngi, tom. iii. p. 174.). lu the present decay of Spanish agriculture, Mr. Swinburne (Travels into 
Spain, p. 119.) surveyed with pleasure the delicious valley from Mnrcia to Orihncla, four league! 
and a half of the finest corn, poise, lucem, oranges, die. 


** Gibbon has made eight cities, in Condo's translation Bigerra docs not appear. — M. 
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“ fourth of Regeb, in the year of the Hegira ninety-four, and sub- 
“ scribed with the names of four Musulman witnesses (18fi).” Theo- 
demir and his subjects were treated with uncommon lenity; but 
the rate of tribute appears to have fluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, 
according to the submission or obstinacy of the Christians (187). 
In this revolution, many partial calamities were inflicted by the 
carnal or religious passions of the enthusiasts: some churches W’erc 
profaned by the new worship: some relics or images wer? con- 
founded with idols: the rebels were put to the sword; and one 
town (an obscure place between Cordova and Seville) was razed to 
its foundations. Yet if we compare the invasion of Spain by the 
Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Castille and Arragon, we must 
applaud the moderation and discipline of the Arabian conquerors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed Hi the evening of life, 
though he afTected to disguise his age by colouring with a red 
powder the whiteness of his beard. But in the love of action and 
glory, his breast was still fired with the ardour of youth j and the 
possession of Spain was considered only as the first step to the 
monarchy of Europe. With a powerful armament by sea and 
land he w’as preparing to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in Gaul 
and IMHy the declining kingdoms of the Franks antf Lombards, and 
to preach the unity of God on the altar of the Vatican. From 
thence, subduing thc*Barbarians of Germany, he proposed to follow 
the course of the Danube from its source to the Euxine sea, to 
overthrow the Greek or Roman empire of Constantinople, and re- 
turning from Europe to Asiajrto unite his new acquisitions with 
Antioch and the provinces of Syria (188). But his vast enterprise, 
perhaps of easy execution, must have seemed extravagant to vulgar 
minds ; and the visionary conqueror was soon reminded of his de- 
pendence and servitude. The friends of Tarik had effectually stated 
his services and wrongs: at the court of Damascus, the proceedings 
of Musa were blamed, his intentions were suspected, and his delay 
in complying with the ■ first invitation was chastised by an harsher 
and more peremptory summons. An intrepid messenger of the 
caliph entered his camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of 

ft' 

(186) See the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 105, 
106. It it signed the 4lb or the month of Regeb, A. H. 94, the 5th of April, A. D. 713; a date 
which seems to prolong the resistance of Tbeodemir, and the government of Musa. 

(187) From the history of Sandoval, p. 87. Fleurj (Hitt. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 261.) bat given tho 
substance of another treaty concluded A. JR. C. 782, A. D. 734, between an Arabian chief and tho 
Goths and Romans, of the territory of Conimbra in Portugal. The tax of the churches is fixed at 
lwenty*6vc pounds of gold ; of the monasteries, fifty ; of the cathedrals, one hundred : the Chris- 
tians are judged by their count, but in capital cases he must consult the alcaide. The church doors 
mast be shut, and they must respect the name of Mahomet. I have not the original before me ; it 
would confirm or destroy a dark suspicion, that the piece has been forged to introdoce the immunity 
of a neighbouring convent. 

(188) This design, which is attested by ttttral Arabian historians (Cardonne, tom. i. p. 95, 96.), 
may be compared with that of Mithridates, to march from t^eCrinuea to Rome ; or with that of 
Cesar, to conquer the East, and retnru home hy the North ; and all three are perhaps surpassed by 
the real and successful enterprise of ttannil al. 
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the Saracens and Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. His 
own loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated the duty of obedience : 
and his disgrace was alleviated by the recall of his rival, and the 
permission of investing with his two governments his two sons, 
Abdallah and Abdelaziz. His lung triumph from Ceuta to Damascus 
displayed tfje spoils of Africa and the treasures of Spain : four 
hundred Gothic nobles, with gold coronets and girdles, were dis- 
tinguished in his train; and the number of male and female 
captives, selected for their birth or beauty, was computed at eigh- 
teen, or even at thirty, thousand persons. As soon as he reached 
Tiberias in Palestine, he w as apprised of the sickness and danger of 
the caliph, by a private message from Soliman, his brother and pre- 
sumptive heir; who wished to reserve for his own reign the spectacle 
of victory. Had Walk! recovered, the delay of Musa would have 
been criminal : he pursued his march, and found an enemy on the 
throne. In his trial before a partial judge against a popular an- 
tagonist, he was convicted of vanity and falsehood ; and a fine of 
two hundred thousand pieces of gold either exhausted his poverty 
or proved his rapaciousness. The unworthy treatment of Tarik was 
revenged by a similar indignity ; and the veteran commander, after 
a public whipping, stood a whole day in the sun before the'palace 
gate, till he obtained a decent exile, under the pious name of a pil- 
grimage to Mecca. The .resentment of the caliph might have been 
satiated with the ruin of Musa ; but- his fears demanded the extir- 
pation of a potent and injured family-. A sentence of death was 
intimated with secrecy and speed to the trusty servants of the throne 
both in Africa and Spain ; and the forms, if not the substance, of 
justice were superseded in this bloody execution. In the mosch or 
palace of Cordova, Abdelaziz was slain by the swords of the conspi- 
rators; they accused their governor of claiming the honours of 
royalty; and his scandalous marriage with Egilona, the widow of 
Roderic, offended the prejudices both of the Christians and Moslems. 
By a refinement of cruelly, the head of the son was presented to 
the father, with an insulting question, whether he acknowledged 
the features of the rebel? “ I know his features,” he exclaimed 
with indignation: “ I assert his innocence; and I imprecate the 
“ same, a juster fate against the authors of his death.” The age and 
despair of Musa raised him. above the power of kings; and he ex- 
pired at Mecca of the anguish of a broken heart. His rival was more 
favourably treated : his services were forgiven ; and Tarik was per- 
mitted to mingle with the crowd of slaves (189). I am ignorant 
whether count Julian was rewarded with the death which he do- 

(199) I much regret our los«, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works of the viiilh century, a Life 
of llusa. amt a Poem on the Exploits of Tank. Of Ibeso authentic piece*, the former w as composed 
by a grandson of Muao, who had escaped from the massacre of his kindred; tbc latter, by the Vizir 
of the first Abdalrabmoo caliph of Spain, who might have conversed with some of the veterans of 
the conqueror {Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 36. 139.)* 
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served indeed, though not from the hands of the Saracens; bnt the 
tale of their ingratitude to the sons of Witiza is disproved by the 
most unquestionable evidence. The two royal youths were reinstated 
in the private patrimony of their father; but on the decease of Eba, 
the elder, his daughter was unjustly despoiled of her portion by the 
violence of her uncle Sigebut. The Gothic maid pleaded her cause 
before the caliph Hashern, and obtained the restitution of her in- 
heritance; but she was given in marriage to a noble Arabian, and 
their two sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the 
consideration that was due to their origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state, by the introduction prapontr ot 
of strangers and the imitative spirit of the natives; and Spain, 
which had been successively tinctured with Punic, and Roman, and 
Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few generations, the name and manners 
of the Arabs. The first conquerors, and the twenty successive 
lieutenants of the caliphs, w ere attended by a numerous train of civil 
and military followers, who preferred a distant fortune to a narrow 
home : the private and public interest was promoted by the esta- 
blishment of faithful colonics; and the cities of Spain were proud 
to commemorate the tribe or country of their Eastern' progenitors. 

The victorious though motley bands of Tarik and Musa asserted, by 
the name of Spaniards, their original claim of conquest; yet they 
allowed their brethren of Egypt to share their establishments of 
Murcia and Lisbon. The royal legion of Damascus was planted at 
Cordova; that of Emesa at Seville; that of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at 
Jaen ; that of Palestine at Algezire and Medina Sidonia. The na- 
tives of Yemen and Persia were scattered round Toledo and the 
inland country, and the fertile seats of Grenada were bestowed on 
ten thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the children of the purest 
and most noble of the Arabian tribes (190). A spirit of emulation, 
sometimes beneficial, more frequently dangerous, was nourished 
by these hereditary factions. Ten years after the conquest, a map 
of the province was presented to the caliph: the seas, the .rivers, 
and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, the climate, the soil, 
and the mineral productions of the earth (191). In the space of two 
centuries, the gifts of nature were improved by the agriculture (192), 


(190) Bihliot. AralvHispana, tom. ii. p. 32. 252. The former of these quotations is taken from a 
Biographia Hispanita, by an Arabian of Yalentia (see the copious Extracts of Casiri, tom. ii. p. 30 
— 121.) ; and the latter from a general Chronology of the Caliphs, and of lh<< Africau ami Spanish 
Dynasties, ^vilh a particular History of the kingdom of Grenada, of which Casiri has given almost 
an entire version (Bibiiot. Arabico-Uispana, tom. ii. p. 177 — 319.). The author, Bbn Khateh. a 
native o(£renada, and a contemporary of Novairi and Abulfcda (born A. D. 1313, died A. D. 1374), 
was an historian, geographer, physician, poet, &c. (tom. ii. p. 71, 72.). 

(191) Cardoone, Hist, do I’Afrique ct de I'Espagnc, tow. i. p. H6, 117. 

(192) A copious treatise of husbandry, by an Arabian of Seville, in the xiith century, is in the 
Escurial library, and Casiri bad some thoughts of translating il. He gives a list of the authors 
quoted, Arabs, as well as Greeks, Latins, &c. ; bnt it is much if the Andalusian saw \Jiesc strangers 
through the medium of hi« countryman Columella (Casiri, Bibiiot. Arabko-Hispana, tom. i. p. 323 
— 33S.J. 
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the manufactures, and the commerce of an industrious people; and 
the effects of their diligence have been magnified by the idleness 
of their fancy. The first of the Ommiades who reigned in Spain 
solicited the support of the Christians; and in his edict of peace and 
protection, he contents himself with a modest imposition of ten 
thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand pounds of silver, ten thousand 
horses, as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with an equal 
number of helmets and lances (193) . The most powerful of his suc- 
cessors derived from the same kingdom the annual tribute of twelve 
millions and forty-five thousand dinars or pieces of gold, about six 
millions of sterling money (194 - ) ; a sum which,, in the tenth cen- 
tury, most probably surpassed the united revenues of the Christian 
monarchs. llis royal seat of Cordova contained six hundred moschs, 
nine hundred baths, and two hundred thousand houses: he gave 
laws to eighty cities of the first, to three hundred of the second and 
third order; and the fertile banks of the Guadalquivir were adorned 
with twelve thousand villages and hamlets. The Arabs might exag- 
gerate the truth, but they created, and they describe the most 
prosperous <era of the riches, the cultivation, and the populousness 
of Spain (19a). 

Religion* The wars of the Moslems were sanctified by the prophet; but, 

toicrjuon. ainon g t], e various precepts and examples of his life, the caliphs 
selected the lessons of toleration that might tend to disarm the re- 
sistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the temple and patrimony 
of the God of Mahomet ; but he beheld with less jealousy and affec- 
tion the nations of the earth. The polytheists and idolaters, who 
were ignorant of his name, might be lawfully extirpated by his vo- 
taries (196) ; but a wise policy supplied the obligation of justice ; 


(193) Bibliot. Arabico-IIispana, tom. ii. p. 104. Casiri translates the original testimony of tho 
historian Rasis, as it is alleged in the Arabic Biographia Hispanica, pars ix. 4 But 1 am most exceed- 
ingly surprised at the address, I'rincipibus cx-tcriM|ur Christiania Dispanis suit Castellct. The name 
of CastelLz! was unknown in the vlillh century; the kingdom was not erected till the year 1012, an 
hundred years after the time of Rasis [Bibliol. tom/ ii. p. 330.), and the appellation was always ex- 
pressive, not of a tributary province, but of a line of nutlet independent of tho Moorish yoke (D’Ao- 
ville, fitati de 1‘Enropc, p. 160 — 170.)- Had Casiri licen a critic, he would have cleared a difficulty, 
perhaps of hit own making. 

(194] Cardonne, tom. i. p. 337, 338. He compntes the revenue at 130,000,000 of French litres. 
The entire picture of peace and prosperity relieves the bloody uniformity of the Moorish annals. 

(193} I am happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, which has only been distri- 
buted in presents by the court of Madrid : Bibliotheca Arabtco-Hispana Etcurialentit, opera et stu- 
dio Michatlit Casiri, Syro MaroXita. Matriti, in folio, tomiu prior, 1760, fomus posterior, 
1770. The execution of this work does honour to the Spanish press ; the MSS. to the number of 
mdcccli, arc judiciously classed by the editor, and hia copious extracts throw tome light on tho 
Mahometan literature and history of Spain. These relies are now secure, but the tasWmas been 
supinely delayed, till in the year 1671 a lire consumed the greatest part of the Escurial library, rich 
in the spoils of Grenada and Morocco." 

(196) The llarbii , as they are styled, qui lolerari neqncunt, are, 1. Those who, beAhet GoJ, 
worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2. Atheists. Utrique, quamdia princept aliquis inter Mohammc- 
danos superest, oppugnari debent donee religionem ampleclanlnr, nee requies iis couccdenda cat. 


* Compare the valuable work of Conde, Historia de la Domination de los Arabcs cn Espana. 
Madrid, 1820.— M. 
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and after somo acts of intolerant zeal, the Mahometan conquerors 
of Hindostan have spared the pagods of that devout and populous 
country. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus, were 
solemnly invited to accept the more perfect revelation of Mahomet; 
but if they preferred the payment of a moderate tribute, they were 
entitled to the freedom of conscience and religious worship (197). 

In a field of battle, the forfeit lives of the prisoners were redeemed Pro „- lUoil 
by the profession of Islam ; the females w ere bound to embrace the Klho ^ clilnl 
religion of their masters, and a race of sincere proselytes was gra- 
dually multiplied by the education of the infant captives. But the 
millions of African and Asiatic converts, who swelled the native 
band of the faithful Arabs, must have been allured, rather than con- 
strained, to declare their belief in one God and the apostle of God. 

By the repetition of a sentence and the loss of a foreskin, the subject 
or the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose in a moment the 
free and equal companion of the victorious Moslems. Every sin was 
expiated, every engagement was dissolved : the vow of celibacy was 
- superseded by the indulgence of nature ; the active spirits who slept 
in the cloister were awakened by the trumpet of the Saracens ; and 
in the convulsion of the world, every member of a new society 
ascended to the natural level of his capacity and courage. The 
minds of the multitude were templed by the invisible as well as 
temporal blessings of the Arabian prophet ; and charity will hope 
that many of his proselytes entertained a serious conviction of the 
truth and sanctity of his revelation. In the eyes of an inquisitive 
polytheist, it must appear worthy of the human and the divine na- 
ture. More pure than the system of Zoroaster, more liberal than 
the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might seem less incon- 
sistent with reason than the creed of mystery and superstition, 
which, in the seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of tlio 
Gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the national reli- M| of (h< 
gion has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. The ambiguous Maggot 
theology of the Magi stood alone among the sects of the East : but Pcnu ' 
the profane writings of Zoroaster (198) might, under the reverend 

nec pretium acceptandum pro oblinonda const ienlix libcrlalc (Rcland, Di&sortat. x* ilc Jure Militari 
Moli a min clan. tom. iii. p. 14.) : a rigid theory ! 

(197) The distinction between a proscribed and a tolerated sect, between the Harbii and tho 
People of the Dock, the believers in some divine revelation, is coireclly defined in the con versa lion 
of the caliph Al Mamun with the idolaters or Sabscaos of Chairs, llotlinger, llist. Orient, p. 107, 

108. 

(198) The Zend or Pazend, the bible of the Ghcbers, is rcckoucd by themselves, or al least by the 
Mahometans, among the ten books which Abraham received from heaven; and their religion it % 
honourably styled the religion of Abraham (D'Uerbelot, Billiot. Orient, p. 701. ; Hyde, de Reli- 
gionc velerum Persarnra, c. iii. p. 27, 28, &c.). 1 much fear that we do not possets any pure and 
/ree description of the system of Zoroaster. * Dr. Prideaux (Connection, vol. I. p. 300. octavo) 


* Whatever the real age of the Zcndavcsta, pnb- time of Ardcschir Babeghan, according to Mr. 
lished by Aoqneld du Perron, whether of the Erskiuc, or of much higher auliquily, it may bo 
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name of Abraham, be dexterously connected with the chain of divine 
revelation. Their evil principle, the deemon Ahriinan, might be 
represented as the rival, or as the creature, of the God of light. 
The temples of Persia were devoid of images ; but the worship of 
the sun and of fire might be stigmatised as a gross and crimiual 
idolatry (199). The milder sentiment was consecrated by the prac- 
tice of Mahomet (200) aud the prudence of the caliphs; the Magians 
or Ghebers were ranked with tile Jews and Christians among the 
people of tiie written law (201) ; aud as late as the third century of 
tile Hegira, the city of Herat will afford a lively contrast of private 
zeal and public toleration (202). Under the payment of an annual 
tribute, the Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers of Herat their 
civil and religious liberties : but the recent and humble mosch was 
overshadowed by the antique splendour of the adjoining temple of 
fire. A fanatic Imam deplored, in his sermons, the scandalous 
neighbourhood; and accused the weakness or indifference of the 
faithful. Excited by his voice, the people assembled in tumult; 
the two houses of prayer were consumed by the flames, but the 
vacant ground was immediately occupied 'by the foundations of a 
new mosch. The injured Magi appealed to the sovereign of Chora- 
san ; he promised justice apd relief; when, behold! four thousand 
citizens of Herat, of a grave cliaracter and mature age, unanimously 
swore that the idolatrous fane had never existed ; llie inquisition was 
silenced, aud their conscience was satisfied (says the historian 
Mirchond) (203) with this holy and meritorious perjury (20k). But 

adopt' the opinion, that be bad been the slave and scholar of some Jewish prophet in the captivity 
of Babylon. Porbapt the Persians, u bo lut o been the master* of the Jews, would as&erl ibe honour, 

a poor honour, of being their masters. 

(199) The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amu$ing.pirtore of the Oriental world, represent in the 
most odious colours the Unmans, or worshippers ot fire, to whom they attribute the auuual sacrifice 
of a Mimilntan. The religion of Zoroaster has not the least affinity with that of the Hindoos, yel 
they are often confounded by the Mahometans ; and the sword of Tlroour was sharpened by this 
mistake (Hist, tie Timotir Bee, par Chercfcddin Ah Trull, I. v.). 

(200} Vie tie Mahomet, par Gagmcr, tom. iii. p. 114; IIS. 

(701) H.i* ires see l a*, Jud;ui, Christian!, ot oof Inter Persas Magorttm institulis addict! sunt, 
xjt’ populi libri dicmitiir ,Helaml, Uissertat. tom. iii. p. IS.}. The caliph Al Matnuu 

confirms this honourable distinction in favour of the three sects, with the vague and equivocal reli- 
gion of the Sahanans, under which the ancient polytheists of Champ were allowed to shelter their 
idolatrous worship (Uouingcr, Hist. Orient, p. 167. 168.). 

(202) This singular story is related by D'llorltclot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 448, 449.) on the faith of 
Khoritlcmir, and by Mirchond Inmvelr (Hist, priorum Hegum Persarum, dfc. p. 9, 10. not. p. 88, 89. J. 

{203} Mirchond (Mohammed Emir Jvhoondah Shah), a native of Herat, composed in l be Persian 
language a general history of the East, from ihc creation to the year of the Hegira 875 (A. D. 1471). 
In tlio year 904 (A. I). 1498) tin* historian obtained the command of a princely library, and his ap- 
plauded work, in seven or twelve parts was abbreviated in three volumes by his son Kbotidemir, 
A. H. 927, A. Li. 1S20. The two writers, most accurately distinguished by Petit do la Croix (Hist, 
dc Genghircao, p. 537 , 538 . 544. 545.], arc loosely confounded by D'llerbelot (p. 3S8. 410. 994,995.) : 
bat his numerous extracts, nndor the improper name of libomlemir, belong to the father rather than 
the son. The historian of Genglrirran refers to a MS. of Mirchond, which he received from the 
hands of his friend iVHcrbrlol himself. A curious fragment (the Tahrrian and Sofia ri an Dynasties) 
has been lately published in Persic and Latin (Vieniue, 1782, in 4lo. cum nous Bernard de Jemsch) ; 
and the editor allows IIS to hope fora continuation of Mirchnod. 

(204) Guo tesliiuonio boni sc quidpiam pneslitisse opinabantur. Yet Mirchond must have con- 


considered, I conceive, both a “ pure and a free," particularly with the illustrations of the original 
though imperfect, description of Zoroastrianism ; translator, and tho German Kleuker. — M. 
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the greatest part of the temples of Persia were rained by the insen- 
sible and general desertion of their votaries. It was insensible, 
since it is not accompanied with any memorial of lime or place, 
of persecution or resistance. It was gemral, since the whole realm, 
from Shiraz to Samarcand, imbibed the faith of the Koran; and tho 
preservation of the native tongue reveals the descent of the Maho- 
metans of Persia (205). In the mountains and deserts, an obstinate 
race of unbelievers adhered to the superstition of their fathers ; and 
a faint tradition of the Magian theology is kept alive in tho province 
of Rirman, along the banks of the Indus, among tho exiles of Surat, 
and in the colony which, in the last century, was planted by Shaw 
Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. The chief pontiff has retired to 
Mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues from the city of Yezd : the perpe- 
tual fire (if it continue to burn) is inaccessible to the profane; 
but his residence is the school, the oracle, and the pilgrimage, of 
the Ghcbers, whose hard and uniform features attest the unmingled 
purity of their blood. Under the jurisdiction of their elders, eighty 
thousand families maintain an innocent and industrious life ; their 
subsistence is derived from some curious manufactures and mecha- 
nic trades ; and they cultivate tho earth with the fervour of a reli- 
gious duty. Their ignorance withstood the despotism of Shaw Ab- 
bas, who demanded with threats and tortures the prophetic books 
of Zoroaster ; and tliis obscure remnant of the Magians is spared 
by the moderation or contempt of their present sovereigns (206). 

The Northern coast of Africa is the only land in which the light Dcdincmd 
of the Gospel, after a long and perfect establishment, has been to- eJaianity 
tally extinguished. The arts, which had been taught by Carthage Afnca ’ 
and Rome, were involved in a cloud of ignorance; the doctrinu of 
Cyprian and Augustin was no longer studied. Five hundred epis- 
copal churches were overturned by the hostile fury of the Donatists, 
the Vandals, and the Moors. The zeal and numbers of the clergy 
declined; and the people, without discipline, or knowledge, or hope, 
submissively sunk under the yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within a. d. i«. 
fifty years after the expulsion of the Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa 
informed the caliph that the tribute of the infidels was abolished by 
their conversion (207); and, though he sought to disguise his fraud 

demnod their seal, since he approved the legal toleration of the Magi, cai (tho fire leuiple) peracio 
singulis annis ccaiu, nti sacra Mohammodis lege cautum, ah omnibus molcsuis ac oneribus liboro 
esse limit. 

1205) The last Magian of name and power appears to be Mardavige the Dilomilc, who, in the 
beginning of the xtb centnrv, reigned in the northern provinces of Persia, near the Caspian sea 
(DUcrbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 355.) But his soldiers ant) successors, the Dowidrs , either professed 
or embraced the Mahometan faith ; and under their dynasty (A. D. 933 — 10*20) 1 should place the 
fall of the religion of Zoroaster. • 

(200) The present state of the Ghcbers in Persia is taken from Sir John Chardin, not indeed the 
most learned, hat the roost judicious and inquisitive, of our modern travellers (Voyages eu Perse, 
tom. ii. p. 109. 179 — 187. in 4lo.). Mis brelhiVu, Pietro della Valle, Olearius, Thevcnot, Taver- 
nier, dec., whom I have fruitlessly searched, had neither eyes nor attention for this interesting 
peopb'. 

(207) The letter of Abdoulrahtnan, governor or tyrant of Africn, to the caliph About Abbas, tho 
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and rebellion, his specious pretence was drawn from the rapid and 
extensive progress of the Mahometan faith. In the noat age, an ex- 
traordinary mission of five bishops was detached from Alexandria 
to Cairoan. They were ordained by the Jacobite patriarch to che- 
rish and revive the dying embers of Christianity (208) ; but the in- 
terposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger to the Latins, an enemy 
to the Catholics, supposes the decay and dissolution of the African 
hierarchy. It was no longer the time when the successor of St. 
Cyprian, at the head of a numerous synod, could maintain an equal 
contest with the ambition of the Roman pontiff. In the eleventh 
century, the unfortunate priest who was seated on the ruins of Car* 
thage implored the aims and the protection of the Vatican ; and he 
bitterly complains that his naked body had been scourged by the 
Saracens, and that his authority W'as disputed by the four suffra- 
gans, the tottering pillars of his throne. Two epistles of Gregory 
the seventh (209; are destined to soothe the distress of the Catholics 
and the pride of a Moorish prince. The pope assures the sultan 
that they both worship the same God, and may hope to meet in the 
bosom of Abraham ; but the complaint that three bishops could no 
longer be found to consecrate a brother, announces the speedy and 
inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. The Christians of Africa and 
Spain had long since submitted to the practice of circumcision and 
the legal abstinence from wine and pork ; and the name of Moza- 
rabes (210) (adoptive Arabs) was applied to their civil or religious 
conformity (211).. About the middle of the twelfth century the wor- 
ship of Christ and the succession of pastors were abolished along the 
coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of Cordova and Seville, of 
Valencia and Grenada (212). The throne of the Almohades, or Lni- 

first of the Abbassidcs, is dated A. 11. 13(2 [Cardonne, llitl. dc I'Afriquc cl do I'Espagne, |om. i. 
p. 168.). 

(208) Bililiot)i<N|uo Ori^nlali*, p. 66. Renaudol, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. ‘287, 288. 

(209) Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo IX. epist. 3. Gregor. VII. I. f. epist. 22. 23. I. iil. 
epist. 19, 20, 21. ; and the criticisms of Pagi (lorn. iv. A. D. 1053, No. 14. A. D. 1073, No. 13.), who 
investigates the name and family of the Moorish prince, with whom the proudest of the Roman 
pontiffs so politely correspond!. 

(210) Morarabos, or Mostarahes, adirititii, as it is interpreted in Latin (Pocock, Specimen Hist. 
Aral mi m, p. 39, 40. Bihliot. Arabico-IIispana, tom. ii. p. 18.). The Mozarabic liturgy, the ancient 
ritual of the rhurch of Toledo, has been attached by the popes, aud exposed to the doubtful trial* 
of the sword and of fire (Marian. Ilisl. Uitpan. tom. i. I. ix. c. 18. p. 378.). It w as, or rather it is, 
in the l.atiu longue; yet in the xith century it was found necessary (A. JR. C. 1687, A. I). 1039) to 
transcribe an Arabic version of the canons of the councils of Spain (Oibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. 
p. 547.), for the use of the bishops and clergy in the Moorish kingdoms. 

(211) About the middle or the xth century, the clergy of Cordova w as reproached with this cri- 
minal compliftce, by the intrepid envoy of the Eigporor Otho I. (Vsl. Jobau. Gorz, iu Secul. Be- 
nedict. V. No. 115. apud Fleury. Hist. E cries, tom. xii. p. 91.). 

(212) Pagi, Crilica, lorn. iv. A. D. 1149, No. 8, 9. He justly observe*, that when Seville, die. 
were retaken by Ferdinand of Castillo, no Christians, except captives, were found in the place ; and 
that the Mozarabie churches of Africa and Spain, described by James it Vitriaco, A. D. 1218 (Hist, 
llierosol. c. 80. p. 1095. in Gest. Dei per Francos), are copied from some older book. I shall add, 
that the dale of the Hegira 677 (A. D. 1278) roust apply to the copy, not the composition, of a 
treatise of jurisprudence, which stales the civil rights of the Christians of Cordova (Bibliot. Arab. 
Hisp. torn. i. p. 471.) ; and that the Jews were the only dissenters ssliom Abul Waled, king of Gre- 
nada (A. D. 1313), could eitbor discountenance or tolerate (tom. ii. p. 288 ). 
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larians, was founded on the blindest fanaticism, and their extraor- 
dinary rigour might bo provoked or justified by the recent victories 
and intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily and Castillo, of Arragon 
and Portugal. The faith of the Mozarabes was occasionally. revived a. d. 1535 . 
by the papal missionaries; and, on the landing of Charles the Fifth, 
some families of Latin Christians were encouraged to rear their heads 
at Tunis and Algiers. But the seed of the Gospel was quickly era- 
dicated, and the long'provinco from Tripoli to the Atlantic has lost 
all memory of the language and religion of Rome (213). 

After the revolution of eleven centuries, the Jews and Christians Toleration „t 
of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of conscience which was chrSfani. 
granted by the Arabian caliphs. During thetirst age of the con- 
quest, they suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, whose name of 
Melchites betrayed their secret attachment to the Greek emperor, 
while the NestorianSVmd Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, approved 
themselves the sincere and voluntary friends of the Mahometan go- 
vernment (214) . Yet this partial jealousy was healed by time and 
submission ; the churches of Egypt were shared with the Catho- 
lics (215); and all the Oriental sects were included in the common 
benefits of toleration. The rank, the immunities, the domestic ju- 
risdiction, of the patriarchs, the bishops, and the clergy, were pro- 
tected by the civil magistrate: the learning of individuals recom- 
mended them to the employments of secretaries and physicians: 
they were enriched by the lucrative collection of the revenue; and 
their merit was sometimes (gfecd to the command of cities and pro- 
vinces. A caliph of the house of Abbas was heard to declare that 
the Christians were most worthy of trust in the administration of 
Persia. “ The Moslems,” said he, “ will abuse their present for- 
“ tune; the Magians regret their fallen greatness; and the Jews are 
“ impatient for their approaching deliverance (216).” But the slaves their 
of despotism arc exposed to the alternatives of favour and disgrace. h * rJ,bip * 
The captive^ churches of the East have been afflicted in every age by 
the avarice or bigotry of their rulers; and the ordinary and legal 
restraints must be offensive to the pride, or the zeal, of the Chris- 
tians (217). About tw’o hundred years after Mahomet, they were 

(213) Ronaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 238. Leo Afriranus would have flattered his RomJu 
masters, could he have discovered any latent relics of the Christianity of Africa. 

(214) Absit [said the Catholic to the Yiair of Bagdad) ot pari loco habeas Nestorianos, quorum 
praelcr Arabas uulltis alius rex est, et Gr;rco» quorum reges amovendo Arabibus bcllo non desis- 
tuot, die. See in the Collections of Aasctnannus (Hibliol. Orient, tom. iv. p. 94 — 101.) (he stale or 
the Nestorians under the caliphs. That of iho'Jacobiles is more concisely exposed in the Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation of the second volume of Asscmsnous. 

(215) Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 384 . 387, 388. Rcnaudol, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 203,206. 257. 

332. A taint of the Monothelilc heresy might render the Drst of these Greek patriarchs less loyal to 
the emperors and less obnoxious to the Arabs. 

(216) Moladhed, who reigned from A. D. 892 to 902. The Magians still hHd their name and 
rank among the religions of the empire (Assemanni, Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 97.). 

(217) Reland explains the general restraints of the Mahometan policy and jurisprudence (Dissertat. 
tom. iii. p. 16 — 20.}. The oppressive edicts of the caliph MolawakkH (A. D. 847—861), which are 
Itill in force, arc noticed by Eotjchioi (Annal. tom. ii. p. 448.) and D'Hcrbelot (Bibliot. Orient. 
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separated from their fellow-subjects by a turban or girdle of a less 
honourable colour ; instead of horses or mules, they were condemned 
to ride on asses, in the attitude of women. Their publifc and pri- 
vate buildings were measured by a diminutive standard; in the 
streets or the baths it is their duty to give way or bow down before 
. the meanest of the people ; and their testimony is rejected, if it may 
tend to the prejudice of a true believer. The pomp of processions, 
the sound of bells or of psalmody, is interdicted in their worship : 
a decent reverence for the national faith is imposed on their ser- 
mons and conversations; and the sacrilegious attempt to enter a 
mosch, or to seduce a Musulman, will not be sulTered to escape 
with impunity. In a time, however, of tranquillity and justice the 
Christians have never been compelled to renounce the Gospel, or to 
embrace the Koran; but the punishment of death is inflicted upon 
the apostates who have professed and deserted the law of Mahomet. 
The martyrs of Cordova provoked the sentence of the cadhi, by the 
public confession of their inconstancy, or their passionate invec- 
tives against the person and religioti of the prophet (218). 

Tbe empire At the end of the first century of the Ilegira, the caliphs were the 
cat. pie. most potent and absolute monarehs of the globe. Their prerogative 
a. d. 718. wa3 no t circumscribed, either in right or in fact, by the power of 
the nobles, the freedom of the commons, the privileges of the church, 
the votes of a senate, or the memory of a free constitution. The 
authority of the companions of Mahomet expired with their lives; 
and the chiefs or emirs of the Arabia tribes left behind, in the de- 
sert, the spirit of equality and independence. The regal and sacer- 
dotal characters were united in the successors of Mahomet; and if 
the Koran was the rule of their actions, they were the supreme 
judges and interpreters of that divine book. They reigned by the 
right of conquest over the nations of the East, to whom the name 
of liberty was unknown, and who were accustomed to applaud in 
their tyrants the acts of violence and severity that were exercised 
at their own expense. Under the last of the Ommiades, the Ara- 
bian empire extended two hundred days’ journey from east to west, 
from the confines of Tarlary and India to the shores of the Atlantic 
ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of the robe, as it is styled 
by their writers, the long and narrow province of Africa, the solid 
and compact dominion from Fargana to Aden, from Tarsus to Su- 
rat, will spread on every side to the measure of four or five months 


p. 610.). A persecution of the caliph Omar II. ii related, and most probably magnified, by tbo 
Greek Thcopbanrs (Chron. p. 334.). 

(218) The martyrs of Cordova (A. D. 850, Arc.) are commemorated and justified by St. Eulogies, 
alio .it length fell a victim himself. A synod, convened by the caliph, ambiguously censured their 
rashness. The moderate Plenry cannot reconcile their conduct with the discipline of antiquity, 
toulefois I'autorite de I'cglise, &c. (Floury, IIi»t. Eccles. tom. x. p. 415 — 522. particularly p. 451. 
508. 509.}. Their authentic acts throw a strong, though transient, light on the Spanish church in 
the ixth century. 
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of tho inarch of a caravan (219). We should vainly seek the in- 
dissoluble union and easy obedience that pervaded the government 
of Augustus and the Antonines ; but the progress of the Mahometan 
religion diffused over this ample space a general resemblance of 
manners and opinions. The language and laws of the Koran were 
studied with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville : the Moor 
and the Indian embraced as countrymen and brothers in the pil- 
grimage of Mecca ; and the Arabian language was adopted as the 
popular idiom in all tho provinces to the westward of the Tigris (220). 


(219) See tho article Eslamiah 'a* wo say Christendom), in the Bihliollieque Oricntale (p. 325.). 
This chart of tho Mahometan world is suited by tho author, Fbn Alwardi, to the year of the Hegira 
385 (A. D. 995). Since that time, the losses in Spain lave been overbalanced by the conquests in 
Iudia, Tartary, and the European Turkey. 

(220) The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the college of Mecca. By tho 
Danish traveller, this ancient idiom is compared to the Latin ; tho vulgar tongue of Hcjaz and 
Tcmcu to the Italian ; and the Arabian dialects of Syria, Egypt, Africa, die. to the Provencal, Spa- 
nish, and Portuguese (Micbuhr, Description de 1' Arabic, p. 74, Arc.). 
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